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to  the  stores  that  know  the  new  rules 


If  vour  towel  figures  for  1933  were  good, 
fine!  If  they  weren’t  so  good,  too  bad! 
In  either  case,  now  is  the  time  to  set 
things  right  for  better  business  ahead. 
Each  store  must  build  its  own  future, 
true — but  here  are  four  solid  cornerstones 
for  selling  success  in  1934.  .  .  . 

1.  Sell  quality  .  .  .  With  prices  at  higher 
levels — customers  expect  more  merit, 
decide  to  buy  carefully,  demand  good 
reasons,  insist  on  performance,  prefer  to 
pay  more  and  get  more. 

2.  Watch  profit  .  .  .  Isn’t  it  easier  and 
more  profitable  to  sell  one  item  marked 
up  one  dollar  than  ten  items  marked  up 


IOC  each?  Then  push  the  high-profit  num¬ 
bers — every  day,  all  year.  And  see  to  it 
every  sales  person  does  the  same. 

3.  Feature  famous  names  .  .  .  The  day  of 
the  standard  brand  is  here.  Even  doubt¬ 
ful  merchandise  offers  no  price  premium 
now.  More  than  ever  customers  are  flock¬ 
ing  to  the  names  they  know  and  trust. 
(And  remember  those  store  tests  made 
two  years  ago,  when  Cannon  towels  out¬ 
sold  identical  unbranded  merchandise  by 
an  average  of  better  than  three  to  one, 
.  even  at  10%  higher  prices.) 

4.  Change  with  the  times  .  .  .  To 
forge  ahead  this  year,  a  store  must 
keep  in  step — with  customer 
wants,  with  competitors’  activi- 
(  ties,  with  market  opportunities, 

with  producers  that  offer  the  goods  and 
the  prices  and  the  policies  which  safe¬ 
guard  store  profit. 


NOTE:  Come  to  Cannon  for  good  advice  on 
basic  problems  of  merchandising  as  well  as 
for  best-selling  towels  and  sheets.  No  question 
of  yours  is  too  easy  or  too  difficult.  We  mean 
this — and  this  means  business.  .  .  .  Cannon 
Mills,  Inc.,  70  Worth  Street,  New  York  City. 


Kane -Weill  is  another  leader  in  style 
acoope  who  have  utilized  the  new  Talon 
"Spectra”  fastener.  The  pictures  above 
show  how  they  have  applied  this  colorful, 
non-metallic  Talon  in  new  sport  models. 

Lighter  than  hooks  and  eyes,  buttons 
or  snappers,  this  new  fastener  eliminates 
clumsy,  old-fashioned  closing  devices. 


Warner  Bros,  were  among  the  first  to 
cash  in  on  the  sales  offered  by  use  of  the 
Talon  corset  fastener  that  locks  and 
unlocks  automatically.  They  now  offer 
a  complete  line  of  foundation  garments 
featuring  this  smaller -in-size  Talon  that 
is  especially  designed  to  close  easier 
against  severe  side  strain. 


THERE  IS  ONLY  ONE  SLIDE  FASTENER  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  SPECIAL  APPLICATIONS 


HOOKLESS  FASTENER  COMPANY,  MEADVILLE,  PA.  .  NEW  YORK 
PHILADELPHIA  .  CHICAGO  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Editorials 

By  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 


Onward  in  1934 

On  the  morning  of  March  4th  last,  the  newspapers 
of  our  Country,  almost  universally,  carried  a  uniform 

headline— BANKS  OF  THE  NATION  CLOSED. 

«  »  «  «  « 

Approximately  ten  months  later,  the  picture  has 
materially  changed.  The  following  headlines,  taken 
at  random  from  three  metropolitan  New  York  news¬ 
papers  on  the  morning  of  January  2nd,  indicate  con¬ 
fidence  and  courage  in  the  future: 

“13,432  Banks  Begin  Deposit  Insurance.” 
“Insurance  Lines  Report  Recovery.” 

“Savings  Concerns  in  State  Gaining.” 

“Turnover  Heavy  in  Stocks  for  Year.” 

“Utilities  See  End  of  Trying  Period.” 

“Trade  in  Canada  Gaining  Steadily.” 

“Rail  Chiefs  See  Continued  Gains.” 

“Railroads  in  1933  Increased  Income.” 

“Profits  Replace  Losses  in  Copper.” 

“High  Hopes  Held  for  Commodities.” 
“Railroads  Speed  Equipment  Buying.” 

“Our  Foreign  Trade  Makes  Good  Gains.” 

“Big  Mergers  Loom  in  Communication.” 
“Reserve  Districts  Look  for  Upturns.” 

“Bank  Clearings  Gained  in  Last  Half  of  1933.” 
“Increased  Demand  is  Seen  for  Steel.” 

“Gains  in  Trade  Lift  Passenger  Traffic.” 

“Jobs  in  Ship  Yards  Show  Rise  of  1,000.” 

“N.  R.  A.  In  State  Finds  Jobs  for  78,720.” 
“97%  of  Funds  of  United  States  Banks 
Guarded  by  Insurance.” 

“International  Paper  Profits  First  Since  1931.” 
“Armour  &  Company  Nets  $8,121,641  in  1933.” 
“December  Reports  Show  Marked  Gains.” 
“Definite  Upward  Trade  Trend  Gives  Mer¬ 
chants  Renewed  Hope.” 

“Savings,  Loan  Groups  in  Excellent  Position.” 
“Mackay  Sees  Huge  Gains  in  Wire  Industry.” 
“More  Business  Indices  Up.” 

“Shoe  Output  at  High  Level.” 

“Electric  Refrigerator  Sales  Up.” 

“Radio  Market  Called  Wider.” 

“Gains  Held  Permanent.” 

“Britain  Views  as  Victor  the  War  on  Depression.” 
“Brighter  Future  Seen  as  Austria  Turns  Year.” 
“Steel  Buying  Up.” 

“Reo  Shipments  Increase.” 

“Machinery  Trade  Optimistic.” 

“Dividends  Up  in  December.” 


“Foreign  Buying  Up.” 

“Italian  Trade  Adds  to  Gains  as  Year  Ends.” 

“Industry  Sees  Standard  of  Living  Gain.” 

“New  England  Mill  Men  Face  Year  with  Hope.” 

“Banks  Report  Business  Gain  Since  Summer.” 

*  *  *  *  « 

How  different  these  headlines  are  from  those  which 
confronted  us  not  so  many  months  ago. 

At  that  time  we  read  headlines  of  despair;  to-day, 
we  read  headlines  spelling  hope,  confidence  and 
courage. 

Behind  each  of  these  statements  lies  a  story<  of 
progress,  of  cooperation,  and  of  efforts  to  create  a 
new  economic  order. 

They  perhaps  are  as  good  a  barometer  of  business 
improvement  as  any. 

The  progress  which  they  indicate  must  go  onward 
in  1934. 

The  National  Recovery  Administration 

“We  have  undertaken  new  methods.  It  is  our  task 
to  perfect,  to  improve  and  alter  when  necessary,  but 
in  all  cases  to  go  forward.” 

(Excerpt  from  the  Message  of  President  Franklin 

D.  Roosevelt  to  Congress  on  January  3rd  last.) 

This  statement  made  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  at  the  opening  of  the  Seventy-Third 
Congress,  is  full  of  significance. 

That  we,  as  a  Nation,  “have  undertaken  new 
methods”  is  beyond  denial.  The  enactment  of  the 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  and  the  subsequent 
Program  of  the  National  Recovery  Administration 
have  altered  the  entire  social  and  economic  fabric  of 
our  Country. 

We  may  well  ask — “With  what  results?” 

Let  the  facts  speak  for  themselves. 

During  the  last  six  months  of  1933  the  efforts  of 
the  National  Recovery  Administration  have  resulted 
in — 

The  reemployment  of  four  million  workers 

The  abolition  of  child  labor 

The  approval  of  over  180  codes  for  important 
and  basic  industries 

The  elimination  of  wasteful  and  cut-throat 
competition 

The  reduction  of  working  hours 

The  establishment  of  minimum  wages 

The  amicable  settlement  of  threatening  labor 
troubles 
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Increased  consumer  purchasing  power 
The  beginning  of  a  New  Economic  Era 

The  foregoing,  we  helieve,  are  ample  proofs  of  the 
eflfectiveness  of  these  “new  methods.” 

Revolutionary  though  it  may  seem  to  the  “rugged 
mdividualist,”  the  Program  of  the  National  Recovery 
Administration  has  played  the  most  important  part 
in  lifting  our  Nation  from  the  depths  ot  economic 
chaos. 

It  is  true  that  this  Program  has,  and  will  continue 
to  have,  its  critics.  But  they  should  be  mindful  of 
the  gigantic  task  which  had  to  be  undertaken,  organ¬ 
ized,  and  put  into  execution  in  the  shortest  space  of 
time,  in  order  to  meet  a  great  national  emergency. 

It  is  nothing  short  of  miraculous  that  our  Govern¬ 
ment,  with  .the  cooperation  of  business,  has  been 
able  to  do  the  job  so  successfully  at  it  has. 


In  the  words  of  our  President,  “It  is  our  task  to 
perfect,  to  improve  and  alter  when  necessary.” 

It  is  our  task  to  take  this  Program  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  may  at  the  present  time  be  “in  the 
rough;”  to  work  for  its  perfection;  to  seek  to  correct 
the  mistakes  which  have  already  been  made;  to  alter, 
to  change,  and  to  modify  it  wherever  necessary — ^to 
the  end  that  we  may  eventually  have  an  economic 
and  social  order  in  our  Nation  reaching  perfection 
as  far  as  this  is  humanly  possible  to  attain. 

But  in  all  cases  to  “go  forward.” 

We  cannot  go  back. 

Sweat  shop  wages,  child  labor,  intolerable  working 
conditions  and  hours,  destructive  and  cut-throat 
methods  of  competition,  and  widespread  unemploy¬ 
ment  must  never  return. 

Any  or  aU  of  them  would  be  a  step  backward — 
not  forward. 

It  is  the  sacred  duty  of  aU  to  see  that  they  do  not 
return — that  we  do  go  forward. 


The  NEW  DEAL  is  here  to  stay. 

Let’s  work  for  its  perfection. 

The  Dead  Line  Is  Passed 

In  compliance  with  the  Regulations  approved  by 
the  National  Recovery  Administration,  Local  Retail 
Code  Authorities  should  have  been  set  up  and  func¬ 
tioning  on  or  about  January  1,  1934,  in  each  natural 
Trading  Area. 

Your  Association  has  taken  particular  care,  through 
the  medium  of  its  Monthy  Bulletin  and  through 
Special  Bulletins,  to  advise  members  and  retail  sec¬ 
retaries  as  to  the  plan  of  procedure  to  be  followed 
in  the  establishment  of  these  Local  Retail  Code 
Authorities. 

We  have  been  informed  that  to  date  in  two 
hundred  and  ninety-three  communities.  Local  Retail 


Authorities  have  been  approved  by  the  National 
Retail  Code  Authority. 

While  this  denotes  progress,  nevertheless,  there  are 
many  trading  areas  throughout  the  country,  in  which 
local  Retail  Code  Authorities  should  and  must  be 
established,  which  have  not  as  yet  taken  action. 

The  dead  line  was  passed  on  January  1st.  We 
urge  retailers,  in  those  communities  still  lacking  local 
Retail  Code  Authorities,  to  proceed  at  once  with 
their  organization. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  fundamental  phil¬ 
osophy  underlying  the  National  Recovery  Adminis¬ 
tration,  is  that  of  self-government  in  business.  Unless 
business  earnestly  strives  to  regulate  its  own  affairs, 
this  entire  Program  may  be  undermined  and  there 
is  no  telling  what  steps  may  have  to  be  taken  to 
assure  its  enforcement. 

Any  community  or  trading  area  entitled  to  organize 
a  local  Retail  Code  Authority  and  which  has  not  done 
so,  or  which  is  not  participating  in  the  Code  Author¬ 
ity  of  a  larger  trading  area,  cannot  be  said  to  be  co¬ 
operating  100  per  cent  with  the  efforts  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

We  hope  that  this  situation  will  not  long  exist  in 
the  Retail  Field. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Retail  Code  took  weeks 
and  months  of  preparation.  It  was  proclaimed  the 
greatest  and  most  important  Code  approved  by  the 
Administration.  It  is  the  one  Code  which,  perhaps 
more  than  all  others,  affects  the  great  mass  of 
American  consumers.  Surely,  it  is  worth  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  local  administration. 


Under  the  Regulations  approved  by  General  Hugh 
S.  Johnson  on  December  11th  last,  the  levying  of  an 
assessment  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  National 
Retail  Code  Authority  and  Local  Retail  Code  Author¬ 
ities  has  been  authorized.  These  assessments,  to  be 
coUected  by  the  local  Retail  Code  Authorities,  are 
not  to  exceed  One  Dollar  per  year  per  employee,  of 
which  twenty-five  cents  per  employee  must  go  to  the 
National  Retail  Code  Authority. 

The  local  Code  Authority  is  authorized  to  assess 
and  receive  these  funds  and  is  required  to  supply 
forms  in  duplicate,  on  which  each  retail  establish¬ 
ment  shall  calculate  the  amount  of  its  assessment. 
These  forms  are  returnable  in  duplicate  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Local  Code  Authority.  The  Local 
Authority  will  then  issue  receipts  in  duplicate  to 
each  retailer,  and  each  retailer  shaU,  in  turn,  mail 
the  duplicate  of  such  receipt  to  the  National  Retail 
Code  Authority.  Upon  payment  of  the  assessment 
for  the  year — October  30,  1933-October  30,  1934 —  the 
Local  Code  Authorities  are  authorized  to  grant  the 
N.  R.  A.  Retail  Insignium.  This  insignium,  which 
^ould  be  prominently  displayed  by  each  establish¬ 
ment,  may  be  revoked  in  case  of  violation  of  the 
Code. 
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In  arriving  at  the  number  of  employees  as  the 
basis  for  levying  assessments  under  the  Retail  Code, 
care  should  be  taken  to  deduct  those  engaged  in 
occupations  within  the  store  which  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  other  codes.  For  example,  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  sale  of  drugs,  jewelry,  food  and  food 
products,  or  employees  in  beauty  parlors,  restaurants, 
barber  shops,  etc.,  come  within  the  scope  of  the  codes 
for  these  various  crafts,  and  you  may  be  required 
to  pay  assessments  to  their  respective  Code  Authori¬ 
ties,  if  you  operate  such  departments. 

*  * 

While  it  is  contended  by  some  that  these  assess¬ 
ments  are  not  legally  obligatory,  nevertheless,  funds 
become  a  necessity  if  our  Retail  Crafts  are  to  reg¬ 
ulate  their  own  affairs  in  the  way  the  Government 
is  expecting.  In  determining  and  paying  your  assess¬ 
ment,  however,  we  suggest  that  you  insist  upon 
knowing  the  budget  plans  of  the  Local  Authority 
and  review  the  estimate  of  income  and  expense  as 
well  as  the  work  program. 

We  might  as  well  face  the  facts.  This  entire  Pro¬ 
gram  is  in  the  interests  of  National  Recovery.  If  it 
fails,  then  self-government  of  retailers  under  the 
Retail  Code  will  also  fail,  and  our  Government, 
through  the  Compliance  machinery  of  the  N.  R.  A. 
will  step  in  and  administer  the  labor  provisions  of 
the  Code  for  ns. 

The  retailers  of  this  Country  stand  committed  to 
the  Retail  Code. 

It  has  been  signed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  now  has  the  full  effect  of  law. 

It  must  be  observed,  and  it  should  be  supported. 
We  have  more  to  gain  through  self-government  in 
Retailing  than  to  permit  the  Administration  of  the 
Code  to  pass  by  default  into  the  hands  of  the  National 
Recovery  Administration  Compliance  Organization. 

The  Work  of  Your  Taxation  Committee  Has 
Stood  the  Test  of  Time 

In  1920,  when  the  Revenue  Law  of  1918  was  being 
revised,  Carlos  B.  Clark,  and  his  colleagues  on  your 
Association’s  Taxation  Committee,  submitted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  to  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  one 
of  the  recommendations  of  your  Association  regard¬ 
ing  taxes  on  earned  incomes: — 

‘^It  is  generally  recognized  that  earned 
income  should  be  subject  to  less  tax  than 
unearned  income,  but  that  salaries  or  wages 
derived  from  a  business  are  more  truly 
earned  income  than  is  the  income  derived 
from  the  profits  of  a  business,  is  not  so  easily 
apparent.  Salaries  or  wages  are  paid  to  an 
employee  because  of  his  investment  of  his 
personal  effort,  not  because  of  his  investment 
of  money.  Profits  are  the  residt  of  the  com¬ 
bination  of  personal  effort  and  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  accumulated  wealth  and,  depend¬ 


ent  upon  the  influence  of  the  latter,  include 
a  certain  amount  of  income  which  has  not 
been  produced  by  personal  effort,  and, 
therefore,  is  unearned.” 


It  wiU  be  recalled  that  provision  was  made  in  the 
Revenue  Laws  of  1924,  1926,  and  1928  for  credit 
against  the  tax  applicable  to  earned  income,  but  this 
provision  was  eliminated  from  the  Revenue  Law  of 
1932  because  of  the  acute  necessity  for  revenue  at 
that  time. 


On  December  15th  last.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Morgenthau,  appearing  before  a  Sub-Committee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  advocated 
the  following: — 

“It  has  long  been  recognized,  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  that  earned  income 
should  be  taxed  at  a  lower  rate  than  income 
from  investments.  The  salaried  man,  unlike 
the  recipient  from  income  from  investments, 
is  under  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the 
the  gradual  loss  of  his  earning  power  by 
building  up  a  fimd  sufficient  to  care  for  his 
old  age,  for  sickness,  and  the  care  of  his 
family  during  his  old  age  and  after  his 
death.  In  consequence,  his  capacity  to  pay 
income  taxes  is  actually  less  than  that  of  a 
man  with  a  similar  income  from  capital 

investments,  who  is  under  no  such  necessity.” 

•  •  «  •  « 

It  is  apparent  from  the  foregoing  that  Secretary 
Morgenthau  strongly  recommends  that  the  principle 
of  a  lower  tax  on  earned  income  should  be  included 
again  in  the  revision  of  the  present  Revenue  Act. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  principle  was  first 
advocated  over  thirteen  years  ago  by  the  Taxation 
Committee  of  your  Association. 

This  is  only  further  evidence  of  the  soundness  of 
the  work  of  Carlos  B.  Clark  and  his  Committee  on 
all  matters  pertaining  to  our  Federal  fiscal  problems. 
This  Committee  has  always  considered  Federal  Tax¬ 
ation  not  alone  from  the  standpoint  of  retailers,  bat 
more  with  the  thought  in  mind  of  a  revenue  plan 
which  would  be  fair  and  equitable  to  the  great  mass 
of  tax  payers  of  our  Nation, — both  business  and 
individuals  alike. 

It  has  frequently  been  said  that  the  work  and 
recommendations  of  the  Taxation  Committee  of  your 
Association  in  the  past  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 

The  recommendation  of  the  present  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  regarding  taxes  on  earned  incomes 
again  bears  this  out. 

The  State  Sales  Tax  Season  Is  On 

With  the  convening  of  state  legislatures,  our  states 
at  this  time  are  seriously  considering  their  fiscal 
problems. 
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During  the  past  year  there  was  a  marked  trend  in 
all  sections  of  the  country  to  resort  to  sales  tax  legis¬ 
lation  as  a  means  of  raising  state  income. 

From  present  indications,  the  demand  for  state 
sales  tax  legislation  will  he  just  as  insistent  during 
1934  as  it  has  heen  during  the  past  few  years.  In 
fact,  there  is  grave  danger  that  more  and  more  states 
will  join  the  ranks  of  those  which  already  have 
passed  sales  tax  measures,  unless  business  and  tax 
payers  generally  take  immediate  steps  in  opposing 
them. 

The  arguments  against  sales  taxes  are  many  and 
numerous.  We  have  reviewed  them  time  and  again 
in  the  pages  of  The  Bulxetin.  They  must  he  familiar 
to  all  of  our  members.  While  some  may  not  agree 
with  all  of  oiur  arguments  which  have  been  advanced, 
we  believe  that  aU  will  admit  that  sales  tax  legisla¬ 
tion  encourages  extravagant  public  spending. 

We  have  often  said  in  the  past,  once  a  sales  tax 
measure  is  enacted  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  succeeding  legislatures  to  raise  the  rate  of  the  tax 
rather  than  to  curtail  expenses  along  sound,  practical 
lines. 

New  York  State  is  an  excellent  example  of  our 
prediction. 

It  will  be  recaUed  that  last  year  a  one  per  cent 
sales  tax  was  enacted  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

During  the  month  of  December,  the  Mastick  Com¬ 
mission  in  that  State  held  hearings  to  ascertain 
reasons  why  this  tax  should  not  be  increased  to  two 
per  cent  at  the  present  session  of  the  Legislature. 

It  is  contended  that  doubling  the  rate  of  tax  is 
necessary  in  order  to  meet  fiscal  ‘‘emergencies”  in 
various  towns  and  cities  throughout  the  State.  The 
proposal  is  to  allocate  ninety  per  cent  of  the  revenue 
raised  through  this  two  per  cent  sales  tax  back  to  the 
various  municipalities. 

The  fallacy  in  this  proposal  lies  in  the  fact  that 
“emergencies”  will  always  exist  whenever  and  wher¬ 
ever  public  budgets  are  being  considered.  In  fact, 
if  actual  emergencies  do  not  exist,  our  law  makers 
have  a  way  of  creating  emergencies  for  which  our 
tax  payers  are  asked  to  pay. 

,  There  are  towns  and  cities  in  the  State  of  New 
York  which  are  in  good  soimd  financial  condition. 
Yet  under  this  proposal  these  cities  and  towns  will 
naturally  accept  their  share  of  the  sales  tax  revenue, 
and  will  not  hesitate  to  spend  money  on  projects 
which  the  safety  and  welfare  of  their  citizens  do  not 
require. 

Merchants  from  all  parts  of  New  York  State  have 
expressed  their  opposition  to  this  proposed  increase 
in  the  rate  of  the  sales  tax.  Some  of  these  statements 
are  included  in  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin  and  we 
recommend  them  to  your  attention. 

It  is  diflScult  at  this  time  to  foretell  what  the  out¬ 
come  will  be.  But  we  are  certain  that  every  attempt 
to  enact  this  proposal  will  meet  vdth  vigorous  oppos¬ 
ition,  not  only  from  the  merchants,  but  from  repre¬ 


sentatives  of  the  consumer,  labor,  and  business 
generally. 

«  «  •  «  « 

On  December  21st  last,  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Graduated  Gross  Retail  Sales  Tax  enacted  in  1930  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Kentucky  was  upheld 
by  a  Federal  Court. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  question  of  the  validity 
of  this  Act  was  formally  before  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  but  was  remanded  back  to  the 
lower  Court  for  consideration  of  its  merits. 

As  a  result  of  this  recent  decision,  it  will  again  be 
appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  if  the  suit  is 
lost  before  that  Tribunal,  approximately  one  million 
dollars  in  accrued  taxes  will  become  due  and  payable 
by  the  merchants  of  the  State  of  Kentueky. 

This  decision  of  a  Federal  Court,  upholding  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Kentucky  Graduated  Sales 
Tax  Law,  is  a  most  important  and  far-reaching  one. 
Other  states  have  hesitated  to  follow  the  example  of 
Kentucky  while  the  question  of  the  validity  of  a 
graduated  sales  tax  was  pending  in  the  Courts.  Now 
that  the  lower  Courts  have  upheld  the  Law,  there  is 
grave  danger  that  similar  legislation  may  be  sought 
in  other  states  during  the  1934  sessions  of  their 
legislatures. 

A  graduated  sales  tax  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
forms  of  raising  revenue.  A  straight  sales  tax  of  two 
per  cent  or  three  per  cent  can  more  easily  be  passed 
on;  will  sooner  become  obnoxious;  and  will  more 
quickly  be  repealed,  than  a  graduated  tax  of  the 
character  passed  by  the  Kentucky  Legislature. 


The  merchants  of  the  State  of  Maine  are  to  be 
congratulated  for  the  effective  manner  in  which  they 
defeated  a  proposed  two  per  cent  retail  sales  tax 
at  a  recent  special  session  of  their  Legislature. 

No  sooner  was  this  tax  proposed  than  local  mer¬ 
chant  groups  everywhere  set  to  work  to  register  their 
opposition.  A  state  organization,  known  as  “The 
Maine  Association  Against  the  Sales  Tax,”  was  quick¬ 
ly  organized;  district  organizations  were  set  up; 
resolutions  were  passed;  petitions  were  signed;  the 
aid  of  local  newspapers  was  enlisted;  legislators  were 
contacted;  the  public  was  warned  of  the  danger  of  a 
sales  tax;  the  Governor  was  appealed  to;  and,  in  fact, 
no  effort  was  spared  in  letting  the  authorities  know 
that  Maine  did  not  want  a  sales  tax  measure. 

The  result  was — ^that  although  a  majority  of  the 
legislators  favored  the  sales  tax  proposal — yet  in  the 
face  of  the  opposition  presented  they  did  not  have 
the  courage  to  vote  for  it. 

What  the  merchants  of  Maine  have  accomplished, 
merchants  in  other  states  can  do  also.  It  can  only 
be  done,  however,  through  prompt,  intelligent,  con¬ 
certed  action. 

At  the  first  proposal  for  a  sales  tax  measure  in 
your  state,  get  busy.  Legislation  of  this  character 
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can  more  easily  be  defeated  in  the  beginning  than  it 
can  after  the  proponents  have  mustered  support 
for  it. 

Follow  the  example  of  the  merchants  of  Maine — 
act  promptly! 

Twice-Tested 

General  Johnson  will  face  the  most  ‘‘code  conscious 
group”  of  business  men  in  the  nation  when  he 
addresses  the  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  at  its  23rd  Annual  Banquet. 

Retailers  are  more  thoroughly  covered  by  the 
codes  of  the  N.  R.  A.  than  any  other  section  of 
American  business.  Retail  stores  are  being  operated 
under  a  double  layer  *  of  code  control,  their  own 
Master  Retail  Code  and  the  hundreds  of  manufac¬ 
turers’  codes  whose  products  retailers  must  buy  and 
sell. 

For  this  reason  it  should  be  of  particular  interest 
to  General  Johnson  and  to  every  retailer  that  store 
operations  today  are  probably  more  completely 
codified  than  any  other  commercial  operation  under 
the  N.  R.  A. 

Estimates  made  by  the  Code  Department  of  this 
Association  show  that  more  than  seventy  per  cent  of 
aU  merchandise  and  store  services  in  the  department 
stores  of  the  nation  are  now  covered  by  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  manufacturers’  codes. 

A  recent  study  made  of  the  commodities  covered 
by  N.  R.  A.  codes,  in  relation  to  the  usual  depar- 
mental  divisions  of  the  larger  stores,  form  the  basis  for 
this  estimate.  It  was  shown  that  of  sixty-five  depart¬ 
ments  listed  in  the  1932  ControUers’  Congress  Report 
of  the  Association,  thirty-eight  major  departments 
are  almost  wholly  covered  by  codes  of  fair  compe¬ 
tition  which  regulate  the  manufacture  of  commodities 
or  control  the  services  offered  by  these  departments. 
Of  the  others,  seven  are  covered  to  a  large  degree, 
and  twenty  more  show  the  influence  of  codes  in 
some  degree. 

The  larger  volume  departments  such  as  Ready-to- 
Wear,  Piece  Goods,  Men’s  Wear,  and  House  Furnish¬ 
ings  are  to  a  large  degree  handling  merchandise 
manufactured  under  approved  codes.  The  depart¬ 
ments  least  affected  thus  far  by  approved  codes  are 
the  service  departments;  but  in  most  of  these  cases, 
codes  are  either  nearing  approval  or  have  recently 
been  given  a  hearing. 

Retailers  have  been  working  under  their  own  codes 
for  more  than  two  months.  Every  day  additional 
codes  affecting  their  buying  or  their  service  opera¬ 
tions  have  been  added  to  the  influences  they  must 
consider  under  the  N.  R.  A.  So,  more  than  any  other 
group,  retailers  know  what  it  means  to  be  operating 
under  N.  R.  A.  Codes,  and  probably  more  than  any 
other  group  have  they  had  to  experience  new  burdens 
as  the  Recovery  Program  is  put  into  action. 

Retailers,  generally,  are  for  the  N.  R.  A.  and  for  all 


that  N.  R.  A.  means  to  the  onward  sweep  of  Recovery. 

Their  loyalty  to  the  New  Deal  has  been  of  utmost 
worth  to  the  whole  plan,  and  their  hearty  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  N.  R.  A.  must 
be  considered  as  of  double  worth  because  they  are 
twice  tested  adherents  of  the  plan. 

We  Are  Opposed  to  the  Price  Differential 
Provision  of  the  Wholesale  Code 

Section  XI  of  Article  VII  of  the  Code  of  Fair 
Competition  for  the  Wholesaling  or  Distributing 
Trade  is  decidedly  against  the  interests  of  retailers 
and  consumers. 

This  Section  provides  that  manufacturers,  import¬ 
ers,  mills  or  other  primary  seUers  distributing  to  sev¬ 
eral  classes  of  buyers — sucb  as  wholesalers,  retailers, 
and  consumers — shaU  establish,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Administrator,  price  differentials  for  their  differ¬ 
ent  classes  of  buyers.  Such  price  differentials  shaU 
include  all  elements  affecting  the  net  price,  such  as 
discount  terms  and  allowances. 

This  Section  further  provides  that  wholesalers  or 
distributors,  with  the  approval  of  the  Administrator, 
may  refuse  to  purchase  or  distribute  the  products  of 
manufacturerss  importers,  mills  or  other  primary 
seUers  who  fail  to  establish  or  maintain  such  price 
differentials. 

It  is  further  stated  that  reasonable  and  fair  price 
differentials  on  the  basis  of  quantity  purchases,  or 
such  other  factors  as  the  Administrator  may  deem 
proper,  shaU  not  be  prevented  by  the  terms  of  this 
Section. 


This  provision  establishes  an  intolerable  dictator¬ 
ship,  insofar  as  it  requires  manufacturers,  importers, 
miUs,  and  other  primary  sellers  to  establish  and 
maintain  arbitrary  price  differentials  for  their  vari¬ 
ous  classes  of  customers.  This  would  result  in  pre¬ 
venting  retailers  from  purchasing  in  primary  markets 
at  prices  lower  than  they  can  buy  in  wholesale 
markets. 

The  majority  of  retailers  today — both  large  and 
smaU — buy  many  lines  of  merchandise  directly  from 
primary  sources  at  prices  which  enable  them  to  retail 
these  goods  at  substantial  savings  to  the  consumer. 
If  this  price  differential  clause  is  approved  in  the 
Wholesale  Code,  this  wiU  no  longer  be  possible. 

Your  Association  has  consistently  objected  to  all 
attempts  at  arbitrarily  classifying  customers  within 
the  scope  of  Code  Provisions.  It  is  our  contention 
that  the  type  and  quantity  of  buying  should  deter¬ 
mine  the  conditions  of  sale  rather  than  arbitrary 
groupings. 

We  are  all  the  more  opposed  to  this  provision 
inasmuch  as  it  makes  possible  the  boycott  of  manu¬ 
facturers  who  fail  to  observe  its  terms. 

Its  adoption  would  permit  wholesalers  to  dictate 
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the  relationships  between  manufacturers  and  retail¬ 
ers;  would  create  monopolistic  methods  of  distribu¬ 
tion;  and  would  result  in  unwarranted  higher  prices 
to  retailers  and  consumers  alike. 

Just  Another  Promotional  Plan 

Every  now  and  then  some  enterprising  person  or 
organization  conceives  an  idea  intended  to  stimulate 
the  distribution  of  goods  through  new  or  novel 
methods.  An  analysis  of  these  various  ideas  proves 
that,  while  they  might  be  in  accord  with  existing  law, 
they  are  economically  unsoimd;  are  unjustified  finan¬ 
cial  burdens  on  business  for  which  the  consumer 
eventually  pays;  and  fortunately  are  short-lived. 

The  latest  plan,  which  has  come  to  our  attention, 
is  one  which  is  being  carried  on  through  the  medium 
of  women’s  societies  and  organizations  in  local 
churches. 

Briefly,  the  plan,  as  we  understand  it,  is  as 
follows : — 

The  organization  promoting  the  idea,  appoints 
agents  in  each  church  or  community  to  contact  ten 
families,  who  agree  to  become  participants  in  the 
scheme.  These  agents  are  appointed  by  so-called 
organizers,  who  at  the  present  time  number  approxi¬ 
mately  600  throughout  the  country;  and,  we  are  told, 
that  these  organizers  have  as  their  objective  the 
appointment  of  250,000  such  agents  who  will  seek 
support  from  2,500,000  families.  ^ 

The  plan  embraces  the  preparation  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  a  catalog  which  will  list  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  products — only  one  brand  of  each  article  in  the 
same  price  range.  Partieipating  individuals  and 
families  will  be  urged  to  give  preference  to  these 
products  when  making  purchases  from  their  local 
dealers. 

Each  month,  participants  in  the  plan  turn  over 
labels,  wrappers,  sales  checks,  or  other  proofs  of  pur¬ 
chase  to  their  local  agent,  who  receives  as  “remuner¬ 
ation”  a  two  per  cent  commission  “paid  to  the  work¬ 
ers  for  specific  service  of  trade  stimulation”  which 
these  workers  “may”  turn  over  to  their  local  churches. 

The  manufacturer,  who  lists  his  products  in  the 
catolog,  must  agree  to  pay  one  and  a  half  per  cent 
of  the  business  he  secures  under  the  plan,  and  an 
additional  three  per  cent  of  his  total  volume  in  a 
given  area  for  newspaper,  or  other  advertising  space 
in  that  community. 

This  represents  a  total  cost  to  the  manufacturer  of 
six  and  a  half  per  cent  of  the  volume  of  business 
created  by  this  far-reaching  promotional  scheme. 


The  effects  of  this  plan  upon  retailers  are  obvious. 
Quality  goods,  in  which  he  has  a  substantial  invest¬ 
ment,  are  apt  to  find  their  sales  retarded.  Merchan¬ 
dise  listed  in  catalogs,  which  he  does  not  carry  in 
stock,  may  experience  a  temporary  consumer  demand 


requiring  him  to  make  an  additional  merchandise 
investment.  < 

The  manufacturer  who  uses  this  method  to  increase 
his  sales  is  compelled  to  sustain  added  marketing 
costs,  for  which  all  users  of  his  product  must  pay, 
whether  or  not  their  church  organizations  are  bene¬ 
ficiaries  of  the  plan. 

The  consuming  public  likewise,  in  the  final  analysis,, 
will  be  asked  to  pay  the  cost  of  this  new  and  novel 
scheme  of  promotion  at  a  time  when  it  should  be 
spared  every  useless  and  needless  expense  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  of  goods. 

*  »  «  «  * 

In  several  communities  throughout  the  country 
where  this  plan  has  been  proposed,  it  has  met  with 
the  disapproval  of  chambers  of  commerce  and  local 
church  groups. 

It  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  behold  that,  in 
many  instances,  our  church  leaders  have  sensed  the 
uneconomic  aspects  of  the  idea  and  have  refused  ta 
lend  it  their  support  or  cooperation. 

Now  is  the  time  for  local  chambers  of  commerce, 
merchants’  associations,  and  churches  to  get  together 
and  study  this  plan;  consider  its  economic  effects 
upon  retailers,  manufacturers  and  consumers  alike; 
and  then  act  in  accordance  with  the  best  interests  of 
their  cities  or  communities. 

Restricting  the  Use  of  Private  Letter  Boxes 

On  January  2nd  last,  the  Postmaster  General  issued 
a  Ruling  that  private  letter  boxes,  and  even  letter 
slots  in  doors  of  offices  and  residences  shall  be  re¬ 
stricted  for  use  solely  as  receptacles  for  matter  de¬ 
livered  through  the  United  States  Mails,  and  shall 
not  be  used  for  the  depositing  of  material  distributed 
by  private  firms  or  individuals. 

The  Ruling  further  authorizes  letter  carriers  to 
remove  from  private  letter  boxes  and  other  recept¬ 
acles,  all  mailable  matter  found  therein  upon  which 
no  postage  has  been  paid,  and  to  carry  it  to  the  local 
post  office  to  be  held  for  postage. 

This  Ruling  affects  all  business  firms  and  individ¬ 
uals  who  have  made  a  practice  of  distributing  month¬ 
ly  statements  of  accounts,  circulars,  advertising  ma¬ 
terial,  or  other  like  matter  by  their  own  employees 
rather  than  sending  them  through  the  regular  post 
office  channels. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  at  the  last  session  of  the 
Congress,  a  bill  was  considered,  restricting  the  use 
of  private  letter  boxes  to  the  United  States  Mails. 
This  bill,  however,  failed  of  enactment. 

It  seems  that  the  Postmaster  General  has  endeav¬ 
ored  to  accomplish  through  an  Official  Regulation 
what  Congress  failed  to  do  through  legislation. 

There  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  this  Regulation 
will  stand  the  test  of  our  Courts.  It  is  questionable 
whether  the  Post  Office  Department  has  the  right  to- 
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dictate  what  use  can  be  made  of  the  private  property 
of  individuals. 

We  hope  that  the  entire  matter  will  soon  be  made 
the  subject  of  legal  determination.  For  the  present 
Ruling  is  going  to  be  most  trying  and  vexing  to 
thousands  of  business  firms  which  have  been  satis* 
factorily  using  their  own  employees  for  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  monthly  statements  and  advertising  matter 
to  their  local  customers. 

The  Gimbel  Survey 

In  accordance  with  the  findings  of  a  Survey,  spon¬ 
sored  by  Bernard  F.  Gimbel,  President  of  Gimbel 
Brothers,  the  women  of  America  have  voiced  their 
confidence  in  and  approval  of  the  National  Recovery 
Administration. 

This  statement  is  based  upon  the  opinions  of  forty 
thousand  women  representing  various  cross  sec¬ 
tions  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh  and 
Milwaukee. 

Briefly,  a  survey  of  these  important  Metropolitan 
Centers  brought  forth  the  following  facts: — 

8^  per  cent  of  the  women  interviewed 
believed  that  we  are  on  the  way  out  of  the 
depression. 

86  per  cent  believe  we  will  come  out  better 
than  before. 

93  per  cent  think  consumers  should  favor 
N.  R.  A.  firms. 

79  per  cent  think  N.  R.  A.  is  not  contrary 
to  our  form  of  Government. 

52  per  cent  believe  price  raising  will  help 
recovery. 

92  per  cent  say  all  are  helped  by  N.  R.  A. 

65  per  cent  are  buying  the  same  or  more 
than  a  year  ago. 

80  per  cent  think  that  the  quality  of  goods 
is  better  or  the  same. 


Bernard  F.  Gimbel,  in  presenting  the  results  of 
this  interesting  study  before  a  gathering  of  important 
industrial  and  commercial  leaders  on  December  29th 
last,  said:  “We  may  well  be  proud  of  American 
women,  for  this  survey  shows  that  they  have  courage, 
intelligence,  and  a  tremendous  fund  of  optimism. 
It  shows  also  that  they  have  a  secure  grasp  not  only 
of  the  material  but  of  the  spiritual  values  of  our 
National  Life.  These  are  not  platitudes.  They  are 
statements  based  upon  the  specific  findings  of  this 
broad  cross-sectional  investigation.” 


Favorable  consumer  reaction  of  the  character  re¬ 
vealed  by  the  Gimbel  Survey  is  most  certain  to  be  an 
important  factor  in  strengthening  the  confidence  of 
om:  People.  It  must  also  be  a  source  of  satisfaction 
to  those  responsible  for  the  National  Recovery  Pro¬ 
gram  to  know  that  their  efforts  are  producing  results 
and  are  meeting  with  public  approbation. 


The  Census  of  American  Business  Is 
Under  Way 

On  January  2nd,  approximately  sixteen  thousand 
supervisors  and  enumerators,  under  the  direction  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  set  forth 
to  conduct  a  Census  of  American  Business. 

This  Census  will  be  confined  to  retailing,  wholesal¬ 
ing,  service  organizations  of  all  kinds,  amusement 
businesses,  and  hotels —  canvassing  in  all  two  million 
four  hundred  thousand  establishments. 

It  is  planned  to  obtain  an  accurate  description  of 
each  business  establishment  canvassed,  the  kinds  of 
merchandise  sold,  or  services  handled  for  sale,  the 
principal  functions  performed,  employment  given 
during  1933  to  men  and  women  on  a  part-time  and 
full-time  basis,  salaries  and  wages  paid  to  such  em¬ 
ployees,  other  operating  expenses  inciurred,  net  sales 
and  other  operating  receipts  of  the  business,  stocks 
on  hand  on  last  inventory  date,  and  the  amount  of 
business  done  on  a  credit  basis. 

Complete  employment  data  resulting  from  this 
Census  wiU  show  relative  employment  opportunities 
in  the  different  service  trades,  which  absorb  about 
one-fifth  of  all  persons  gainfully  employed  in  this 
Country.  The  seasonal  fluctuations  will  be  an  aid  to 
seasonal  planning  to  the  individual  business  man, 
and  to  communities,  and  will  make  possible  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  part-time  or  fuU-time  employment  with  a 
fair  degree  of  accuracy. 

Of  course,  individual  returns  will  be  held  strictly 
confidential  by  the  Gk>vemment.  But  the  basic  data 
obtained  will  be  furnished  to  business  in  order  that 
the  experiences  and  accomplishments  of  individual 
firms  may  be  compared  with  those  operating  along 
similar  lines  in  their  State. 

It  is  expected  that  this  information  will  lead 
toward  greater  efficiency  in  operating  methods  and 
policies. 

An  important  by-product  of  the  Census  will  be  the 
temporary  employment  of  sixteen  thousand  “white 
collar”  workers,  made  possible  through  funds  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Civil  Works  Administration. 

It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  urge  members  of  the 
Association  to  cooperate  with  these  efforts  of  the 
Gk>vernment  in  obtaining  an  up-to-date  inventory  of 
our  distributive  crafts  and  service  trades. 

In  Convention  Assembled 

Once  again  your  Association  has  summoned  to¬ 
gether  its  members  for  the  consideration  and  dis¬ 
cussion  of  problems  confronting  their  Craft. 

This  year,  however,  we  must  turn  our  thoughts  not 
only  to  those  problems  affecting  Retailing,  but  even 
more  so — ^to  those  having  a  bearing  upon  our  National 
Recovery. 

The  very  Theme  for  this  Convention — THE 
RETAILER  PLAYS  HIS  PART  IN  NATIONAL 
RECOVERY — indicates  that  retail  merchants  fuUy 
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realize  that  national  economic  stability  can  only  be 
achieved  through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  aU  fac¬ 
tors  in  our  business  structure. 

Industry,  commerce,  finance,  transportation,  com¬ 
munication,  and,  in  fact,  every  avenue  of  business 
endeavor  must  undergo  heretofore  undreamed  of 
adjustments,  if  they  are  to  keep  pace  with  the  New 
Era  which  is  already  upon  us. 

Accordingly,  the  purposes  of  this  Convention  are 
two-fold: — first,  to  afford  our  Craft  an  opportunity 
to  consider  and  discuss  the  adjustments  which  have 
been  necessary  to  date  within  its  ranks;  and, 
secondly,  to  consider  changes  and  adjustments  which 
must  be  brought  about  in  the  interrelationships  be¬ 
tween  Retailing  and  allied  business  pursuits. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind  the  Program  for  the 
Twenty-Third  Annual  Convention  has  been  prepared. 
Its  subjects  and  speakers  have  been  carefully  selected 
so  that  members  attending  its  sessions  cannot  fail  to 
obtain  a  clearer  concept  of  the  role  which  they  must 
play  in  the  National  Recovery  Program. 


We  urge  aU  to  be  present;  to  participate  in  the 
discussions;  and  to  seek  the  advice  and  counsel  of 
their  fellow  members  throughout  the  days  of  this 
Annual  Gathering. 

Upon  the  final  adjournment  of  this  National 
Forum,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  Craft  wiU  be  the 
better  for  its  having  been  held. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  retailers,  generally,  through 
the  influence  exerted  by  our  members  in  their  re¬ 
spective  communities,  will  enter  with  renewed  vigor 
the  combat  for  National  Recovery. 

And  it  is  also  to  be  hoped  that  the  influence  of 
this  Convention  will  be  felt  not  only  in  the  ranks  of 
Retailing,  but  in  all  other  avenues  of  related  busi¬ 
nesses,  as  welb 
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Build  Your  Association! 


In  the  February  issue  of  The  Bulletin, 
directly  following  the  Association’s  Convention  last 
year,  appeared  a  statement  of  mine  for  the  attention  of 
all  members,  telling  them  of  the  spirit  in  which  I 
intended  to  discharge  my  obligations  during  my  year 
as  president.  In  that  statement  among  other  things  was 
contained  the  following: 

“I  am  sincerely  convinced  that  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake  if  retailers  who  are  so  close  to 
the  most  distressing  economic  problems  of  the 
day  and  who  alone  come  in  close  daily  contact 
with  the  public,  should  be  forced  to  remain 
silent  when  various  legislative  steps  intended 
to  be  remedial  are  being  discussed  prior  to 
legislation.  The  retail  trade  is  too  important 
to  be  left  without  intelligent  spokesmanship. 

We  must  stand  up  and  have  courage  to  tell 
what  we  know.  We  must  have  facilities  for 
developing  facts  and  placing  them  convincing¬ 
ly  before  our  lawmakers.  We  must  take  our 
proper  place  in  every  council  which  has  for 
its  purpose  the  rebuilding  of  the  country  after 
the  ravages  of  this  great  depression.  .  .  . 

I  intend  that  the  trade  shall  have  such 
representation.  .  . 


A  survey  of  the  work  of  the  year  1933  will  convince 
anyone  that  at  no  time  was  the  Association  without 
such  effective  representation.  This  was  achieved 
through  the  unfaltering  willingness  of  a  large  number 
of  Association  members  to  sacrifice  their  own  immedi¬ 
ate  interests  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  trade.  Any 
attempt  to  recite  in  specific  detail  the  names  and  the 
services  rendered  by  these  men  would  require  at  least 
half  a  dozen  pages  in  this  Bulletin  and  to  express 
fittingly  the  proper  application  of  the  services  they 
rendered  would  leave  many  just  tributes  unspoken, 
even  though  we  devoted  this  entire  issue  to  the  task. 

Never  in  my  entire  experience  with  the  Association 
have  I  known  a  time  when  men  have  been  so  willing 
to  drop  their  own  affairs  and  rush  to  Washington  on 
the  business  of  this  organization.  Nothing  was  too 
much  for  them  to  do  in  the  attempt  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  trade. 


But  not  in  Washington  alone  did  they  gfive  service. 
Hardly  a  single  day  in  the  entire  year  passed  without 
several  committee  meetings  being  held  at  the  Associ¬ 
ation’s  New  York  headquarters.  It  has  seemed  to  me, 
as  I  went  day  after  day  about  the  business  of  the 
presidency,  that  always  there  was  a  meeting  in  session. 
At  first,  for  a  long  period  of  time,  there  was  meeting 
after  meeting  of  the  Code  Committee  which  I  was 
authorized  by  the  Chicago  convention  last  May  to 
appoint  for  the  purpose  of  drafting  a  Retail  Code.  In 
several  of  these  sessions  we  had  as  many  as  seventy 
men.  They  came  from  all  over.  The  South,  the  West, 
the  North  and  the  East  were  represented.  Some  of  the 
men  from  the  largest  stores  in  the  country,  some  from 
the  smaller  stores  in  the  Association’s  membership. 
They  came  and  they  labored  intelligently  and  unselfishly 
for  the  common  good.  Next  there  were  meetings  of 
the  representatives  of  our  Association  with  those  of  the 
other  leading  retail  associations  until  finally,  out  of 
many  conferences,  came  a  united  front  among  all  the 
associations. 

Then  the  Code  was  submitted  to  the  N.  R.  A.  This 
involved  trips  to  Washington  every  week.  Some  of  the 
most  important  merchants  in  this  country  \yent  to 
Washington  time  after  time  and  were  required  to  spend 
days  and  days  in  the  N.  R.  A.  offices,  waiting  in  the 
hope  that  finally  some  one  of  the  numerous  members 
of  the  N.  R.  A.  staff  might  be  found  who  could  tell 
with  some  degree  of  certainty  what  would  be  required 
of  us.  All,  of  course,  was  confusion  there.  It  could 
not  be  otherwise  and  yet  while  recognizing  the  acute¬ 
ness  of  the  emergency  and  the  tremendous  scope  of  the 
task  which  the  government  had  to  perform,  the  strain 
on  nerves  and  bodies  nevertheless  was  terrific.  I  re¬ 
member  most  distinctly  one  terribly  hot  week,  when 
some  thirty  or  forty  of  us  remained  in  one  room  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  building  during  four  whole 
days.  It  is  true  we  escaped  late  at  night  and  went  to 
our  hotels  to  try  to  sleep,  but  that  was  about  the  only 
relief. 


Eventually  the  public  hearing  on  the  Retail  Code 
took  place  in  August.  Three  days  of  meetings  and  dis- 
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cussions;  three  days  of  nerves  strained  to  the  break-  contributed  the  services  of  Col.  Phillip  J.  Riley  for  the 
ing  point;  three  days  of  statements  in  public  sessions  ’  Committe’s  work, 
and  a  score  of  conferences  back  of  the  scenes.  I  know 
of  no  words  adequate  to  tell  you  of  those  days  and 
nights  and  yet  your  fellow  members  uncomplainingly 
gave  this  great  service  to  you  and  to  the  rest  of  the 
retail  trade. 

Following  the  hearing  many  weeks  elapsed  before 
the  President,  late  in  October,  approved  the  Code.  It 
was  never  possible  during  any  of  this  time  for  those 
who  represented  you  to  sit  down  and  await  develop¬ 
ments.  Every  week  there  were  conferences  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  Almost  any  day  or  night,  no  matter  where  one 
might  chance  to  be,  he  was  likely  to  be  called  on  long 
distance  telephone  to  give  advice  which  might  help  to 
ease  the  trade  over  some  new  objection  which  had 
developed  among  the  farmers,  or  the  consumers,  or  the 
Labor  Board. 

During  this  period,  for  example.  Major  Namm,  who 
had  been  selected  to  follow  through  on  the  Fair  Prac¬ 
tice  provisions,  made  it  his  weekly  custom  each  Mon¬ 
day  to  fly  from  Lake  Placid  where  his  family  were 
vacationing.  He  would  remain  in  Washington  during 
the  week  and  Friday  afternoon  would  steal  out  of 
some  meeting  to  fly  back  to  Lake  Placid  and  spend  the 
week  end  with  his  family. 

What  Major  Namm  was  doing  others  were  also 
doing.  Our  members  accepted  their  obligation  to  serve 
just  as  during  the  war  the  outstanding  men  of  the 
country  immediately  answered  the  call  of  the  president. 


These  are  just  a  few  of  the  striking  examples  of 
service  given  this  year.  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  name 
all  of  those  who  served  in  this  way  but  I  desire  to  thank 
everyone  of  them  in  your  name,  as  I  know  you  would 
have  me  do. 

Next  week  at  the  Convention  I  shall  complete  my 
own  year  of  service  to  the  Association.  It  has  been  a 
difficult  year  in  many  ways  and  yet  I  am  more  than 
glad  that  I  have  had  the  chance  to  serve  you  and  I 
am  particularly  glad  that  my  service  was  in  the  year 
1933.  That  was  a  year  which  never  is  to  be  forgotten, 
nor  shall  I  ever  forget  the  splendid  way  in  which  so 
many  great  leaders  of  this  trade  rallied  to  the  Associ¬ 
ation’s  assistance  whenever  they  were  called.  Never 
has  any  year  brought  such  an  inspiration  as  1933 
brought  to  me.  I  am  grateful  for  the  experience. 


And  now  although  much  of  the  hurly-burly  of  the 
situation  is  behind  us  and  effective  organization  has 
begun  to  appear,  we  must  not  overlook  the  needs  of 
the  present  and  the  future.  These  point  unfailingly  to 
the  vital  necessity  of  further  strengthening  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  In  the  year  of  the  great 
emergency  the  Association  was  prepared  and  ready. 
It  made  itself  adequate  and  because  it  had  won  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  so  many  of  the  outstanding  men  in  the  trade 
it  could  command  service.  What  a  stimulating  and 
encouraging  thing  it  must  be  for  every  retailer  to  know 
that  such  an  organization,  wise  and  strong,  experienced 
and  serviceful,  stands  between  him  and  the  uncertain¬ 
ties  which  now  are  so  large  a  part  of  the  effort  to  live 
and  do  business! 

Surely  there  is  no  member  of  the  Association  who 
would  make  the  mistake  of  believing  that  his  member¬ 
ship  dues  entitle  him  to  such  service  by  so  many  of  the 
greatest  merchants  in  this  country!  Dues  are  necessary 
to  pay  expenses,  but  such  service  can  be  earned  only  by 
each  member  being  willing  to  serve  in  the  same  meas¬ 
ure  that  he  receives  service. 

My  last  and  most  important  injunction  to  you  is  this ; 
— Live  up  to  the  Code  and  build  your  Natioml 
Association! 


After  the  Code  has  been  approved  it  then  became 
necessary  to  set  up  a  National  Retail  Code  Authority 
to  accept  the  responsibility  of  administering  it.  Your 
representatives  in  that  important  body  have  been 
meeting  in  Washington  week  after  week  and  spending 
two  or  three  days  each  week  in  the  hardest  kind  of 
work.  These  meetings  begin  at  nine  in  the  morning 
and  usually  are  continued  until  after  mid-night.  There 
is  no  relief  in  sight. 

Do  not,  however,  let  these  references  to  the  Code 
work  lead  you  to  the  belief  that  this  was  the  only  im¬ 
portant  task  upon  which  your  fellow  members  have 
been  working  for  you.  There  was  much  more,  .\lmost 
every  day  saw  meetings  of  merchants  and  merchandise 
managers,  controllers  and  other  executives  who  were 
hard  at  work  assisting  in  the  analysis  of  an  avalanche 
of  manufacturers’  codes,  almost  every  one  of  which  con¬ 
tained  provisions  menacing  your  interests  as  a  retailer 
Eventually  this  work  was  centralized  under  the  Retail¬ 
ers’  Protective-  Committee  with  Walter  N.  Rothschild 
as  chairman.  Mr.  Rothschild  has  been  indefatigable. 
He  raised  funds  directly  for  the  expenses  of  his  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  Associated  Merchandising  Corporation 
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Controllers*  Forum 


Flash  Report  on  1933  Retail  Dry  Goods  and 
Department  Store  Business 

By  H.  I.  KLEINHAUS 

Manager,  Controllers’  Congress 


The  Controllers’  Congress  Flash 
Report  on  1933  Sales  of  Dry 
Goods  and  Department  Stores 
indicates  a  decline  in  dollar  volume 
of  3.4  per  cent  compared  with  the 
year  1932,  for  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

In  comparison  with  the  1929  peak, 
sales  for  1933  were  39  per  cent  less. 
Thus  it  is  possible  to  estimate  the 
sales  of  department  and  dry  goods 
stores  for  the  year  1933  as  $2,635,- 
000,000. 

The  table  below  shows  the  trend 
of  sales  for  the  past  eight  years, 
in  relation  to  1925  sales. 


year  of  this  four  year  period.  The 
results  reported  in  some  of  the  more 
important  states  are  as  follows : — 


State 


Increase  or  Decrease 


Massachusetts 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Illinois 

California 

Texas 


—  9.7 

—  5.1 

—  1.3 


—  1.6 
—  5.4 
4-  0.9 


The  increases  shown  in  the  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Atlanta  and  Dallas  suggest 
that  the  agricultural  districts  have 
felt  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 


new  to  the  merchant  as  are  those 
of  today,  nevertheless  the  average 
retailer  is  optimistic.  He  is  planning 
sales  and  purchases  on  budgets  fif¬ 
teen  percent  in  excess  of  Spring 
1933.  This  is  revealed  from  the 
survey  on  planning  and  budgeting 
conducted  in  conjunction  with  the 
Flash  Report  on  Sales.  As  indica¬ 
tive  of  the  optimistic  sentiment  the 
following  comments  are  cited,  taken 
from  the  remarks  on  the  1934  out¬ 
look  made  by -executives  of  repre¬ 
sentative  stores. 

Comment  from  Western  Stores 


INDEX  OF  DEPARTMENT  STORE  SALES  (1925  =  100%) 

1926  102.0  1928  107.5  1930  100.3  1932  67.5 

1927  103.9  1929  109.7  1931  88.5  1933  65.3 


The  index  figures  do  not  include 
the  sales  of  the  retail  stores  of  the 
mail  order  chains,  nor  the  mail  order 
sales. 

The  results  in  each  of  the  twelve 
Federal  Reserve  Districts  and  re¬ 
sults  in  preceding  years,  as  shown 
in  the  following  tables,  reveal  that 
in  1933  there  was  a  sharp  dimuni¬ 
tion  in  the  rate  of  decline.  In 
three  of  the  districts  the  downward 
trend  was  definitely  reversed. 


Government’s  recovery  program  to 
a  greater  degree  than  elsewhere. 
This  is  further  indicated  by  reports 
that  have  appeared  during  the  past 
few  months,  showing  that  sales  of 
the  mail  order  houses  had  appreci¬ 
ably  increased  in  comparison  with 
the  previous  year. 

While  merchants  necessarily  are 
curious  to  know  what  course  the 
(k)vernment’s  money  program  will 
take,  they  recognize  that  the  busi- 


Ratio  of  Change 
Sales  Volume 

Retail  Dry  (Joods  and  Department  Stores 
(Excluding  retail  stores  of  mail  order  chains) 


1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

Compared 

Compared 

Compared 

Compared 

With  1929 

With  1930 

With  1931 

With  1932 

ral  Reserve  Districts 

—  8.6 

—11.5 

—22.6 

—  3.4 

1  Boston 

—  5.6 

—  8.6 

—212 

—  7.7 

2  New  York 

—  5.2 

—  8.4 

—21.7 

—  5.9 

3  Philadelphia 

—  6.2 

—14.5 

—22.5 

—  5.2 

4  Cleveland 

—10.2 

—14.1 

—25.7 

+  0.7 

5  Richmond 

—  1.4 

—  5.3 

—17.8 

—  3.8 

6  Atlanta 

—  3.2 

—11.4 

—22.5 

+  3.5 

7  Chicago 

—16.5 

—14.3 

—24.4 

—  3.9 

8  St.  Louis 

—10.4 

—12.6 

—20.7 

—  52 

9  Minneapolis 

—  7.3 

—10.1 

—20.3 

—  3.9 

10  Kansas  City 

—  4.9 

—12.2 

—21.1 

—  0.7 

11  Dallas 

—  7.7 

—17.1 

—23.4 

+  0.8 

12  San  Francisco 

—  7.2 

—10.2 

—23.0 

—  5.7 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  ness  has  entered  a  period  of  rising 
table  that  only  in  the  year  1933  were  prices.  Difficult  as  it  is  to  estimate 
increases  reported  in  any  of  the  the  sales  trend  under  conditions  that 
districts  over  the  sales  of  a  previous  are  so  far  from  normal,  and  as 


“We  are  planning  an  increase  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1934.  Out¬ 
look  is  much  better  and  our  stocks 
are  20%  heavier  than  a  year  ago.” 

“We  are  anticipating  an  18%  in¬ 
crease  in  business  over  the  first  six 
months  of  1933.” 

“Our  Spring  budgets  are  being 
made  up  on  the  basis  of  25%  in¬ 
crease  in  sales  over  last  Spring.” 

“On  account  of  conditions  during 
January,  February  and  March  of 
last  year  quotas  should  be  materially 
stepped  up.  If  these  plans  are  met 
the  outlook  for  the  balance  of  the 
year  will  be  favorable.” 

“This  is  an  agricultural  commu¬ 
nity.  During  the  past  six  months 
we  had  a  splendid  increase  in  the 
sales  of  necessities.” 

“There  was  not  so  much  interest 
in  luxuries.  Two  thirds  of  the 
year’s  business  was  done  from 
August  to  December.  The  credit 
goes  to  the  N.R.A.  and  Repeal  of 
Prohibition.  Hops  are  an  important 
local  product.” 

Comments  from  Stores  in 
Central  States 

“We  exp)ect  a  20%  increase,  due 
to  higher  farm  prices  due  to  better 
employment  conditions.” 

“All  departments  were  remark¬ 
ably  close.  Had  a  24%  increase  in 
December.” 

“We  anticipate  a  25%  increase 
over  first  six  months  in  1934  over 
1933.  However,  do  not  expect  the 
last  six  months  to  show  that  big  an 
increase  in  1934  over  1933.” 
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Controllers*  Forum 


“Planning  larger  increases  for 
first  quarter  and  lesser  for  second 
quarter.” 

“We  anticipate  an  increase  of 
20%  for  first  six  months.” 

“We  look  for  a  very  satisfactory 
spring  business  and  spring  profits.” 

“Expect  much  better  business  due 
to  better  farm  prices  and  employ¬ 
ment.” 

“All  inventories  are  low  as  of 
December  31st.  Had  to  send  yard 
goods  buyer  to  market  for  January 
sales.  Most  profitable  ready-to- 
wear  in  eight  years.  Floor  coverings 
and  kitchen  furnishings  show  in¬ 
creases  of  30%  and  50%. ” 

“We  plan  the  first  three  months 
of  1934  to  increase  20%,  and  the 
second  three  months  to  increase 
10%. ” 

Comments  from  Stores  in 
Eastern  States 

“We  believe  15%  increase  is  a 
conservative  estimate,  remember¬ 
ing  the  low  point  of  retail  volume 
last  Spring.  Our  original  plan, 
however,  will  be  15%  with  antici¬ 
pation  of  an  increase  that  may 
reach  20%. ” 

“Anticipate  15%  gain  or  better 
over  first  six  months  of  1933.” 

“We  feel  this  spring  will  be  much 
better  than  the  past  two  years.” 

“February,  March  and  April  1933 
was  the  lowest  period  for  us  while 
May,  June  and  July  showed  in¬ 
creases  over  1932.  We  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  first  three  months 
should  show  an  average  increase  of 
15%  to  20%  over  1933.” 

“Plaiming  sales  for  next  year 
conservatively  but  have  confidence 
in  Administration  and  are  hopeful 
things  are  on  the  upgrade.” 

“We  have  not  definitely  adopted 
a  budget  but  indications  point  to  a 
possible  25%  increase  for  the  first 
six  months.  The  latter  half  of  the 
ye^r  likely  will  not  be  as  good,  as 
a  substantial  loss  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1933  as  compared  with 
1932  has  been  made  up  in  these 
latter  months.” 

The  survey  further  indicates  those 
departments  which  were  favored  by 
sales  increases  and  those  which  suf¬ 
fered  a  marked  decline  in  dollar 
sales,  as  per  the  following  table: — 

Departments  Showing  Major 
Changes  in  Volume  of 
Dollar  Sales 

,  District  No.  1 

Largest  Increases 
Piece  Goods 
Draperies 


Art  Goods 
Furs 

Furniture 

Largest  Decreases 

China  and  Glassware 

Millinery 

Hosiery 

Toilet  Goods 

District  No.  2 
Largest  Increases 
Piece  Goods 
Men’s  Clothing 
Women’s  Coats  and  Suits 
Blouses  and  Skirts 
Sweaters  and  Sportswear 

Largest  Decreases 

Jewelry 

Hosiery 

District  No.  3 
Largest  Increases 
Men’s  Clothing 
Furs 
Toys 

Largest  Decreases 
Jewelry 
Hosiery 
Piece  Goods 

District  No.  4 
Largest  Increases 
Piece  Goods 
Furniture 
Furs 

Electrical  Appliances 
Men’s  Clothing 

Largest  Decreases 

Hosiery 

Radios 

Jewelry 

Millinery 

District  No.  5 
Largest  Increases 
Women’s  Shoes 
Electrical  Appliances 
Juniors  &  Misses’  Coats  &  Dresses 
Furs 

Largest  Decreases 
Hosiery 

Laces  &  Trimmings 
Dresses 

District  No.  6 
Largest  Increases 
Women’s  Shoes 
Women’s  Coats 
Men’s  Furnishings 

Largest  Decreases 

Hosiery 

Notions 

District  No.  7 
Largest  Increases 
Piece  Goods 
Floor  Coverings 
China  and  Glassware 
Furs 

Women’s  Suits 

Largest  Decreases 
Toilet  Goods,  Drugs 
Jewelry 
Hosiery 


Dresses 

Radio 

District  No.  8 
Largest  Increases 
Piece  Goods 

Junior  &  Misses’  Coats  &  Suits 
Furniture 

Largest  Decreases 

Radio 

Hosiery 

District  No.  9 
Largest  Increases 
Piece  Goods 
Electrical  Appliances 

Largest  Decreases 
Laces  &  Trimmings 
Ribbons 

District  No.  10 
Largest  Increases 
Piece  Goods 
Furniture 
Floor  Coverings 
Women’s  Shoes 

Largest  Decreases 
Women’s  Coats  &  Suits 
Jewelry 

District  No.  11 
Largest  Increases 
.Art  Goods 
Piece  Goods 
Domestics 

Largest  Decreases 
Hosiery 

Junior  &  Misses’  Coats 

District  No.  12 
Largest  Increases 
Piece  Goods 
Domestics 
Men’s  Clothing 
Men’s  Furnishings 
Women’s  Dresses 

Largest  Decreases 

Millinery 

Jewelry 

Hosiery 

Sportswear 

The  number  of  transactions  for 
the  country  as  a  whole  showed  a 
very  slight  change;  0.5%  increase 
over  1932.  The  table  below  gives 
the  change  in  transactions  for  those 
districts  in  which  reports  on  this 
phase  of  retailing  were  received  in 
sufficient  number  to  warrant  sepa¬ 
rate  tabulation. 

Percentage  of  Change  in  Number 
of  Transactions  1933  from  1932 

Increase  or  Decrease 
U.  S.  as  a  Whole  +  0.5 

District  No.  1  Boston  —  3.S 

2  New  York  -|-  1.0 

3  Philadelphia  -f-  1.4 

4  Cleveland  0.0 

5  Richmond  0.0 

7  Chicago  0.0 

12  San  Fr’cisco  —  1.0 
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Merchandising 


A  Summary  of  the  Provisions  Which  Affect  Retailers 
in  the  Manufacturers’  Codes  Approved 
During  Decemher 


THE  MODEL  CODE 

(The  Legal  Department  of  the 
NRA  prepared  a  model  code  for 
the  assistance  of  industries  which 
were  drafting  codes.  The  fair  prac¬ 
tice  provisions  of  the  model  code 
are  quoted  below,  as  many  of  the 
approved  codes  contain  provisions 
identical  with  those  in  the  model.) 
The  following  practices  constitute 
unfair  methods  of  competition  for 
members  of  the  trade/industry  and 
are  prohibited: 

1.  False  Marking  or  Branding: 
The  false  marking  or  branding  of 
any  product  of  the  trade/  industry 
which  has  the  tendency  to  mislead 
or  deceive  customers  or  prospective 
customers,  whether  as  to  the  grade, 
quality,  quantity,  substance,  char¬ 
acter,  nature,  origin,  size,  finish,  or 
preparation  of  any  product  of  the 
trade/industry,  or  otherwise. 

2.  Misrepresentation  or  False  or 
Misleading  Advertising:  The  mak¬ 
ing  or  causing  or  knowingly  per¬ 
mitting  to  be  made  or  published  any 
false,  materially  inaccurate  or  de¬ 
ceptive  statement  by  way  of  adver¬ 
tisement  or  otherwise,  whether  con¬ 
cerning  the  grade,  quality,  quantity, 
substance,  character,  nature,  origin, 
size,  finish,  or  preparation  of  any 
product  of  the  trade/industry,  or 
the  credit  terms,  values,  policies,  or 
services  of  any  member  of  the 
trade/industry,  or  otherwise,  having 
the  tendency  or"  capacity  to  mislead 
or  deceive  customers  or  prospective 
customers. 

3.  Comtnercial  Bribery:  Directly 
or  indirectly  to  give  or  permit  to  be 
given,  or  offer  to  give  money,  or 
any  thing  of  value  to  agents,  em¬ 
ployees  or  representatives  of  custo¬ 
mers  or  prospective  customers,  or 
to  agents,  employees  or  representa¬ 
tives  of  competitors’  customers  or 
prospective  customers,  without  the 
knowledge  of  their  employers  or 
principals,  to  purchase  or  contract 
to  purchase  from  the  makers  of 
such  gift  or  offer,  or  to  influence 
such  employers  or  principals  to  re- 


By  T.  L.  BLANKE 

Manager,  Merchandising  Division 


The  Model  Code 
— Continued 

frain  from  dealing  or  contracting 
to  deal  with  competitors. 

4.  Interference  with  Contractual 
Relations:  Maliciously  inducing  or 
attempting  to  induce  the  breach  of 
an  existing  oral  or  written  contract 
between  a  competitor  and  his  custo¬ 
mer  or  source  of  supply,  or  inter¬ 
fering  with  or  obstructing  the  per¬ 
formance  of  any  such  contractual 
duties  or  services. 

5.  Secret .  Rebates :  The  secret 
payment  or  allowance  of  rebates,  re¬ 
funds,  commissions,  credits,  or  un- 


The  Model  Code 
— Continued 

earned  discounts,  whether  in  the 
form  of  money  or  otherwise,  or  the 
secret  extension  to  certain  pur¬ 
chasers  of  special  services  or  privi¬ 
leges  not  extended  to  all  purchasers 
on  like  terms  and  conditions. 

6.  Giving  of  Prizes,  Premiums 
or  Gifts :  The  offering  or  giving  of 
prizes,  premiums,  or  gifts  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  sale  of  products,  or 
as  an  inducement  thereto,  by  any 
scheme  which  involves  lottery,  mis¬ 
representation  or  fraud. 

7.  Defamation:  The  defamation 


Approved  Manufacturers’  Codes  Affecting  the  Retailer 

Code 

Date  Approved  Date  Effective  I 

The  Model  Code 

Chinaware  and  Porcelain  Manufacturing 
Industry 

November  27 

December  7 

Cotton  Cloth  Glove  Manufacturing  In¬ 
dustry 

December  30 

January  8 

Domestic  Freight  Forwarding  Industry 

December  18 

December  28 

Dry  and  Polishing  Mop  Manufacturing 
Industry 

December  15 

December  25 

Electrotyping  and  Stereotyping  Industry 

December  23 

January  1 

Excelsior  and  Excelsior  Products  Industry 

December  7 

December  17 

Furniture  Manufacturing  Industry 

December  7 

December  11 

Gas  Appliances  and  Apparatus  Industry 

November  27 

December  7 

Knitted  Outerwear  Industry 

December  18 

January  1 

Lace  Manufacturing  Industry  (Amend¬ 
ment) 

December  23 

Medium  and  Low  Priced  Jewelry  Manu¬ 
facturing  Industry 

December  26 

December  27 

Men’s  Clothing  Industry  and  Cotton  Gar¬ 
ment  Industry  (Amendment) 

December  18 

January  2 

Men’s  Clothing  Industry  (Amendment) 

December  15 

Millinery  Industry 

December  15 

December  25 

Motor  Vehicle  Store  and  Parking  Trade 

December  7 

December  11 

Paper  Distributing  Trade 

December  23 

January  1 

Photo-Engraving  Trade 

December  23 

January  1 

Rubber  Tire  Manufacturing  Industry 

December  21 

December  25 

Silverware  Manufacturing  Industry 

December  23 

December  25 

Upholstery  and  Drapery  Textile  Industry 

November  27 

December  11 

Velvet  Code 

December  30 

January  8 

Wax  Paper  Industry 

December  18 

January  1 
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Merc  hand  i  sing 


The  Model  Code 
— Continued 

of  competitors  by  falsely  imputing 
to  them  dishonorable  conduct,  in¬ 
ability  to  perform  contracts,  ques¬ 
tionable  credit  standing,  or  by  other 
false  representations  or  by  the  false 
disparagement  of  the  grade  or 
quality  of  their  goods. 

8.  Threats  of  Litigation:  The 
publishing  or  circularizing  of  threats 
or  suits  for  infringement  of  patents 
or  trade  marks  or  of  any  other 
legal  proceedings  not  in  good  faith, 
with  the  tendency  or  effect  of  har¬ 
assing  competitors  or  intimidating 
their  customers. 

9.  Espionage  of  Competitors : 
Securing  confidential  information 
concerning  the  business  of  a  com¬ 
petitor  by  false  or  misleading  state¬ 
ment  or  representation,  by  a  false 
impersonation  of  one  in  authority, 
by  bribery,  or  by  any  other  unfair 
method. 

10.  Other  Unfair  Practices: 
Nothing  in  this  Code  shall  limit  the 
effect  of  any  adjudication  by  the 
Courts  or  holding  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  on  complaint, 
finding,  and  order  that  any  practice 
or  method  is  unfair,  proving  that 
such  adjudication  or  holding  is  not 
inconsistent  with  any  provision  of 
the  Act  or  of  this  Code. 

CHINAWARE  AND  PORCELAIN 
MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY 
Approved  November  27 
Effective  December  7 

Covers:  The  manufacture  of  all 
properly  glazed  vitreous,  vitrified, 
semivitreous  or  semivitrified  china, 
tableware,  kitchenware,  dinnerware, 
and  kindred  lines,  except  sanitary, 
including  all  processes  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  such  commodities  for 
general  commercial  resale.  Earthen¬ 
ware,  stoneware,  or  clay  flower 
pots,  however,  are  specifically  ex¬ 
cluded. 

Terms:  For  Vitrified  China, 
terms  of  sale  shall  be  1  per  cent  15 
days,  net  30  days.  With  customers 
paying  twice  a  month,  one  per  cent 
discount  shall  be  allowed  on  pur¬ 
chases  from  the  sixteenth  to  the 
thirty-first,  if  payment  is  made  on 
or  before  the  tenth  of  the  following 
month.  On  purchases  from  the  first 
to  the  fifteenth  the  same  discount 
shall  be  allowed  if  paid  for  by  the 
twenty-fifth  of  the  same  month. 
(Note:  The  code  contains  no  re¬ 
ference  to  terms  on  products  other 
than  vitrified  china.) 

Price  Publication:  (This  applies 
(Continued  on  page  141) 
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For  Data  Concerning  the  Following  Codes  see  the 

November  issue  of  The  Bulletin 

Code 

Date  Approved  Date  Effective  I 

Cotton  Textile 

July  9 

July  17 

Wool  Textile 

July  26 

August  14 

Coat  &  Suit 

August  4 

August  7 

Lace  Manufacturing 

August  14 

August  28 

Corset  &  Brassiere 

August  14 

August  28 

Men’s  Clothing 

August  26 

September  11 

Hosiery 

August  26 

September  4 

Wall  Paper  Manufacturing 

September  7 

September  18 

Underwear  and  Allied  Products 

September  18 

October  2 

Oil  Burner 

September  18 

September  23 

Linoleum  &  Felt  Base 

September  18 

October  2 

Boot  &  Shoe  Manufacturing 

October  3 

October  14 

Luggage  &  Fancy  Leather  Goods 

October  3 

October  13 

Women’s  Belts 

October  3 

October  13 

Silk  Textile 

October  7 

October  16 

Handkerchief 

October  9 

October  19 

Optical  Manufacturing 

October  9 

October  16 

Umbrella 

October  9 

October  16 

Dress  Industry 

October  31 

November  13 

For  Data  Concerning  the  Following  Codes  see  the  1 

December  issue  of  The  Bulletin  I 

Code 

Date  Approved  Date  Effectwe  I 

Advertising  Specialty  Manufacturing 

October  31 

November  13 

All  Metal  Insect  Screen  Industry 
Automotive  Parts  and  Equipment  Manu- 

November  14 

November  27 

facturing  Industry 

Business  Furniture,  Storage  Equipment  and 

November  8 

November  18 

Filing  Supply  Industry 

November  4 

November  14 

Cleaning  and  Dyeing  Trade 

November  8 

November  20 

Cotton  Textile  Industry  (Amendment) 

November  8 

November  13 

Cotton  Garment  Industry 

November  17 

November  27 

Electrical  Manufacturing  Industry 
Fabricated  Metal  Products  Manufacturing 

August  4 

August  15 

and  Metal  Finishing  and  Metal  Coating 
Industry 

November  2 

November  12 

Floor  and  Wall  Clay  Tile  Manufacturing 

Industry 

November  4 

November  13 

Glass  Container  Industry 

October  3 

October  13 

Ladder  Manufacturing  Industry 

November  8 

November  18 

Leather  and  Woolen  Knit  Glove  Industry 
Men’s  Garter,  Suspender  and  Belt  Manu- 

November  4 

November  13 

facturing  Industry 

Millinery  and  Dress  Trimming,  Braid  and 

November  4 

November  19 

Textile  Industry 

October  31 

November  10 

Mopstick  Industry 

November  14 

November  24 

Nottingham  Lace  Curtain  Industry 
Novelty  Curtain,  Draperies,  Bedspreads 

November  1 

November  13 

and  Novelty  Pillow  Industry 

November  1 

November  11 

Office  Equipment  Manufacturing  Industry 
Paint,  Varnish  and  Lacquer  Manufacturing 

November  4 

November  13 

Industry 

October  31 

November  15 

Paper  and  Pulp  Industry 

November  17 

November  27 

Photographic  Manufacturing  Industry 

August  19 

August  29 

Piano  Manufacturing  Industry 

November  4 

November  13 

Retail  Food  and  Grocery  Trade 

Soap  and  Glycerine  Manufacturing  Indus- 

November  15 

November  22 

try 

November  4 

November  13 

Toy  and  Playthings  Industry 

Washing  and  Ironing  Machine  Manufac- 

November  4 

November  13 

turing  Industry 

November  4 

November  6 

Wholesale  Food  and  Grocery  Trade 

November  IS 

November  27 
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Stores  70%  Covered  by  Manufacturers’  Codes 

The  Association  Opposed  36  of  58  Codes  of' Interest 
to  Retailers  During  December 


By  DAVID  H.  BIDDLE 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Code  Department 


IT  is  estimated  that  seventy  per 
cent  of  the  commodities  and  ser¬ 
vices  in  which  retailers  are  in¬ 
terested  have  now  been  covered  by 
approved  manufacturers’  codes. 

During  December  and  early  Jan¬ 
uary,  fifty-eight  hearings  on  codes, 
of  particular  interest  to  the  retail 
industty,  had  been  added  to  the  list 
in  which  the  Code  Department  of 
your  Association  took  some  part. 

The  National  Recovery  Admin¬ 
istration  has  now  conducted  seven 
hundred  and  forty  hearings  and 
your  Association  has  appeared  as  an 
interested  party  at  two  hundred  and 
fifty-six.  Although  the  volume  of 


codes  being  presented  has  not  fallen 
off  there  is  a  decline  in  the  number 
that  directly  concern  the  retail  in¬ 
dustry. 

Thirty  Six  Briefs  Filed 

It  was  found  necessary  to  file 
briefs  in  direct  opposition  to  pro¬ 
visions  in  thirty-six  of  the  two 
hundred  thirty-six  codes  added  to 
the  list  of  hearings  since  December 
1st.  Hearings  on  twenty-two  of  the 
codes  required  no  action  because 
they  had  been  so  changed  in  their 
final  form  that  no  protest  was  con¬ 
sidered  necessary. 

Several  codes  of  major  interest 


to  department  stores  went  through 
the  National  Recovery  Administra¬ 
tion  mill  during  December.  Of  most 
general  interest,  of  course,  was  that 
for  the  Handbag  Industry  where  an 
attempt  is  being  made  to  reduce 
from  10  per  cent  to  a  net  basis  and 
this  Code  was  vigorously  opposed  at 
the  hearing  by  store  principals  and 
staff  members  of  the  Association. 

Codes  dealing  with  furs  also  were 
considered  during  December — 
among  them  the  code  regulating  the 
sale  and  repair  and  storage  of  furs 
which  will  be  under  the  control  of 
the  retail  code  in  department  stores. 

{Continued  on  page  138) 
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Code  Hearings  Affecting  Retailers 
December 


Food,  Dish  and  Palp  and  Paper  Plate 
Men’s  Garters,  Suspender  and  Belt  Manufacturing 
Beauty  and  Barber  Shop  Machine  Elquipment  Mfg. 
Closet  Accessories,  Ironing  Board  Pads  and  Covers  and 
Chair  Pads 

Business  Furniture  Storage,  Elquipinent  and  Filing  Supplies 

Wrench  Manufacturing 

Window  Shade 

Women’s  Belt  Supplement 

Galvanised  Ware 

Tool  and  Implement 

Upholstery,  Spring  and  Accessories 

Fur  Dealing  Trade 

Truss  Manufacturing 

Slide  Fastener 

Fur  Manufacturing 

Retail  Custom  Fur  Manufacturing  and  Servicing 

Grass  and  Fibre  Rug  Manufacturing 

Atomizer  Manufacturing 

Retail  Rubber  Tire  and  Battery 

Bias  Tape  Industry 


Bicycle  Manufacturing  Industry 
Wiping  Cloth 

Wholesale  Beauty  and  Barber  Equipment 
Plastics  Fabricators 
Wholesale  Drv  Goods  Trade 
Motorcycle  Manufacturing 
Table  Oilcloths 

Upholstery  and  Decorative  Fabrics  Distributing 
Fibre  Can  and  Tube 
Optical  Wholesale  Trade 
Powder  Puff 

Infants’  and  Children’s  Wear  Industry 
Optical  Retail  Trade 

Pacific  Coast  Supplement  to  the  Soap  and  Glycerine 
Industry 

Handbag  Industry 

Wool  Textile  Code  Supplement 

Chewing  Gum 

Fibre  Wall  Board 

Commercial  Fixtures 

Outdoor  Advertising 

Fur  Trappers 


January 


Rug  Chemical  Processing 
Furniture  and  Floor  Wax  and  Polish 
Sewing  Machine 

EUectrical  Industry  Code  Modification 
Men’s  Clothing  Code  Modification 
Narrow  Fabrics 
Wheel  Barrow 
Commercial  Vehicle  Body 


Electric  Light  and  Power 
Trailer  Manufacturing 
Electrical  Wholesale  Trade 
Shoe  Re>Bailding 
White  Metal  Casting 
Barber  Shop 

Special  Accounting  Supply  Manufacturing 
Car  Advertising 
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Photo-Engraving  Code  Approved  for 
Three  Months  Period 

By  FRANK  W.  SPAETH 

Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division 

- • - 


ON  December  23rd  the  Presi¬ 
dent  approved  the  Code  of  Fair 
Competition  for  the  Photo- 
Engraving  Industry.  The  Code  be¬ 
came  effective  January  1,  which  was 
the  second  Monday  after  its  ap¬ 
proval.  The  Code  has  been  signed 
as  a  separate  unit,  independent  of 
the  Graphic  Arts  Code,  for  a  period 
of  three  months  only.  At  the  end 
of  this  period,  the  Administrator  is 
authorized,  after  public  notice  and 
hearing  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  re¬ 
quire  the  Photo-Engraving  Industry 
to  operate  under  the  Code  of  Fair 
Competition  for  the  Graphic  Arts 
Industries. 

The  Code  submitted  by  the  En¬ 
gravers’  Association  contained  many 
provisions  inimical  to  the  interests 
of  the  retail  advertiser.  In  order 
to  substantiate  objections  with  facts, 
the  Sales  Promotion  Division  con¬ 
ducted  a  survey  and  used  the  re¬ 
sults  as  a  basis  in  the  brief  filed  with 
the  NR  A  at  the  public  hearing  in 
October. 

Reply  to  Rebuttal 
Also  Filed 

Later  on  it  was  necessary  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  brief  in  reply  to  a  rebuttal 
filed  by  the  Photo  Engravers’  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

There  are  still  many  doubtful  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  provisions  of  the  ap¬ 
proved  code  which  will  have  to  b; 
officially  interpreted  by  the  Code 
Authority  and  Administrator.  One 
of  the  major  questions  is  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  definition  under 
Article  II  which  states,  “The  term 
‘photo-engraving  industry’  as  used 
herein  includes  all  plants  engaged  in 
the  production  or  partial  produc¬ 
tion  of  photo-engraved  plates  for 
sale  or  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
others  than  the  person,  firm,  or  cor¬ 
poration  that  produces  such  plates, 
and  all  persons,  firms,  or  corpora- 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
Photo-Engravers’  Association  has 


in  mind  the  inclusion  of  newspaper 
engraving  plants  under  this  defini¬ 
tion.  For  example,  the  rebuttal 
pointed  out  that  “it  is  only  when 
a  newspaper  plant  steps  out  of  its 
proper  field  and  invades  the  com¬ 
mercial  field  that  we  attempt  to 
bring  it  under  our  code.”  It  also 
claimed  that  those  newspapers  which 
furnish  plates  in  order  to  secure  ad¬ 
vertising,  are  indicative  of  the  situ¬ 
ation  with  regard  to  fair  and  unfair 
competitive  practices ;  that  they 
represent  the  destructive  element, 
tearing  down  the  ethical  newspaper 
structure  and  at  the  same  time  dam¬ 
aging  the  commercial  engraving 
field. 

Does  Not  Apply  to  Private 
Newspaper  Shops 

We  are  informed  that  the  Code  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Association  and  affiliated  or¬ 
ganizations  covers  all  the  operations 
of  a  newspaper  other  than  job  shops 
in  the  sale  of  printing  or  other  pro¬ 
ducts  to  the  general  public.  There¬ 
fore,  we  believe  that  the  Engravers’ 
code  will  not  apply  to  newspaper 
engraving  plants  unless  these  plants 
actively  compete  with  job  engraving 
plants  to  the  extent  of  making  en¬ 
gravings  for  sale  and  use  generally. 

In  the  letter  of  transmittal  to  the 
President,  the  administrator  pointed 
out  that  the  present  codes  does  not 
cover  privately  owned  photo-en¬ 
graving  establishments  (that  is, 
operated  in  connection  with  com¬ 
mercial  printing  establishments  and 
not  making  photo-engravings  for 
sale).  This  definitely  covers  the  en¬ 
gravings  which  newspapers  will 
make  for  use  in  their  editorial  and 
news  columns.  It  is  of  course  essen¬ 
tial  that  a  subsequent  interpretation 
or  ruling  be  made  clearly  indicating 
whether  this  modification  will  also 
exclude  plates  made  by  newspapers 
for  their  advertisers. 

Other  important  provisions  in¬ 
clude  the  following: 


Article  VI — 1.  The  basis  of  esti¬ 
mating  and  pricing  in  the  photo¬ 
engraving  industry  shall  be  the 
Standard  Scale  for  Photo-Engrav¬ 
ings,  Form  H,  and  the  Standard 
Scale  for  Color  Process  Plates, 
Form  G,  which  scales  were  in  effect 
August  1,  1932,  and  prior  thereto; 
or  such  revisions  thereof  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  approved  by 
the  Code  Authority  and  the  Admin¬ 
istrator. 

Article  VI — 2.  The  principle  of 
pricing  shall  be  one  price  to  all  cus¬ 
tomers  for  like  services  and  like  con¬ 
ditions  of  production  and  costs. 

Article  IX — 6.  Offers,  secret  or 
otherwise,  to  furnish  photo-engrav¬ 
ings  or  other  products  of  the  photo¬ 
engraving  industry  free  of  charge 
or  below  cost  to  influence  the  sale 
of  other  products  or  services  shall 
constitute  a  violation  of  this  Code. 

Small  Cuts  Cost  More 

As  every  advertiser  knows,  the 
new  scale  Form  H  increases  prices 
over  those  of  Form  G  in  the  smaller 
sizes  popularly  used  by  retail  adver¬ 
tisers.  The  prices  are  lower  in  the 
larger  sizes.  In  those  cities  where 
Form  H  has  been  in  use,  retail  ad¬ 
vertisers  have  been  able  to  make 
savings  by  planning  their  work 
sufficiently  in  advance  to  have  one 
cut  of  many  drawings  made  simul¬ 
taneously.  The  drawings,  of  course, 
are  drawn  so  that  the  same  reduc¬ 
tion  will  apply. 

The  uniform  price  provision  will 
quite  likely  result  in  a  lower  trade 
discount  to  the  larger  users.  It  is 
our  opinion  that  this  class  will 
standardize  trade  discounts  —  the 
same  discount  to  every  advertiser, 
regardless  of  the  amount  of  volume. 

During  this  three  months  experi¬ 
mental  period,  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  will  continue 
to  oppose  the  objectionable  features 
in  this  Code  and  will  strenuously  en¬ 
deavor  to  safeguard  the  retailers' 
interests. 
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Offieiut  Program 


Monday  Afternoon,  January  15 

Registration  2:00  P.M. 


Monday  Evening,  January  15 
General  Session,  Grand  Ballroom 

Call  to  Order  8:00  P.M. 

Chairman,  LEW  HAHN,  President,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  and  Chairman  pro  tern  National  Retail  Code 
Anthority. 

The  HONORABLE  FIORELLO  H.  LAGUARDIA,  Mayor  of 
New  York,  will  extend  the  greeitngs  of  the  City  to  the  Dele¬ 
gates. 

Keynote  Address 
PRESIDENT  LEW  HAHN 

PRESIDENT  HAHN  will  open  the  Twenty-third  Annual  Con¬ 
vention.  As  Chairman  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  Retail  Code  Committee,  as'  a  member  of  the 
Business  Advisory  and  Planning  Council  for  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  appointed  hy  Secretary  of  Commerce  Roper, 
and  Chairman  of  its  Committee  on  Elimination  of  Waste  in 
Distribution,  as  Chairman  pro  tern  of  the  National  Retail 
Code  Anthority,  and  President  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,  Mr.  Hahn  has  given  close  study  to  the 
many  phases  of  the  Recovery  Program.  His  comments  will  be 
based  on  his  rich  and  varied  experience  in  these  positions  of 
responsibility. 

Appointment  of  Convention  Committees 
Committee  on  Nominations  and  Balloting. 

Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Problems  Confronting  Retailing  in  1934 

PAUL  H.  NYSTROM,  Professor  of  Marketing,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity;  President,  Limited  Price  Variety  Stores  Association; 
Vice  Chairman,  National  Retail  Code  Anthority. 

The  advice  of  this  national  authority  on  marketing  and  retail 
problems  has  been  sought  by  many  groups  during  the  past 
year  and  he  will  discuss  the  problems  of  1934  vrith  insight 
gained  from  broad  practical  experience  in  analyzing  these 
questions. 

Government  and  Business 

JOHN  DICKINSON,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce,  re¬ 
cipient  of  Degrees  from  Johns  Hopkins,  Princeton  and 
Harvard.  He  has  devoted  years  to  the  successful  teaching 
of  Government  Politics  and  Law  at  Harvard,  Princeton  and 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  is  the  author  of  several  works 
on  Government.  In  his  present  capacity  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  he  enjoys  an  unusual  opportunity  for  the  study 
of  current  economic  trends.  He  will  have  a  constructive 
and  worthwhile  message. 


Tuesday,  January  16 

All  Day  Session — Grand  Ballroom 

Open  Forum  on  Problems  of  the  SmaUer  Volume 
Store 

Chairman,  CHARLES  H.  BEAR,  Jr.,  President,  Charles  H. 
Bear  &  Company,  York,  Pa. 

Relationship  Between  the  Store  and  the  Credit 
Agency 

HARRY  A.  EINSTEIN,  Vice-President,  Credit  Clearing  House, 
New  York. 

During  the  past  few  years  many  retailers  have  had  to  meet 
the  problem  of  maintaining  their  credit  standing.  The 
speaker  wiU  point  out  how  the  credit  agency  functions  to 
help  the  retailer,  and  what  is  expected  in  return.  The  talk 
and  discussion  will  he  particularly  helpful  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  when  retailers  prepare  their  statements  for  submission 
to  the  credit  agencies. 

Compensation  of  Buyers  and  Executives 
BENJAMIN  SISSON,  Vice-President,  Sisson  Bros.-Weldon  Com¬ 
pany,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

What  has  long  been  a  problem  in  stores  of  smaller  volume 
is  the  question  of  devising  methods  of  compensation  to  buy¬ 
ers  and  executives.  Shall  the  basis  be  sales  volume?  Main¬ 
tained  markon  or  gross  margin  in  conjunction  with  sales  vol¬ 
ume?  These  methods  will  be  discussed  particularly  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  possibilities  of  increased  volume  due  to 
higher  prices  and  greater  operating  expense. 

Adjusting  Employee  Schedules  Under  the  Retail  Code 

(a)  By  a  Smaller  Volume  Store  in  a  LARGE  city 

ALLEN  GERMAIN,  Germain  Stores,  Inc.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

(b)  By  a  Smaller  Volume  Store  in  a  SMALL  city 
F.  W.  DEISROTH,  P.  Deisroth’s  Sons,  Hazleton, 

Pa. 

Operating  schedules  must  be  adjusted  to  reflect  local  con¬ 
ditions  and  with  due  consideration  for  the  costs  involved, 
compared  with  the  advantages  gained  as  a  result  of  differ¬ 
ent  plans.  This  presentation  will  present  the  problems  as 
two  different  stores  with  widely  varying  local  conditions 
have  found  them,  and  explain  how  each  store  has  met  these 
problems. 

Personnel  Problems  Under  the  Retail  Code 

HELEN  BERGSTREISSEIR,  R.  A.  Muir  &  Company,  Inc.,  Blast 
Orange,  N.  J. 

Compliance  with  Code  provisions  has  served  to  accentuate 
the  personnel  problems  of  the  smaller  volume  store.  This 
practical  discussion  of  some  of  the  major  problems  involved 
is  of  particular  interest  and  importance  at  this  time. 

Advertising  Problems  of  Smaller  Volume  Store 
PAUL  M.  WELSH,  W.  M.  Whitney  &  Company,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
A  practical  discussion  of  adjustments  in  sales  planning,  pro¬ 
motional  appeaL  and  effective  presentation  for  the  smaller 
volume  store  to  meet  problems  of  rising  prices.  Particular 
emphasis  will  be  given  to  advertising  helps  that  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  to  augment  a  limited  publicity  appropriation. 

Merchandising  Children’s  Wear 

MAX  GERTZ,  B.  Gertz,  Inc.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

The  potentialities  of  the  children’s  wear  field  for  the  smaller 
store  have  scarcely  been  realized.  The  smaller  store  in  the 
large  city  can  give  more  personalized  attention  than  can 
the  larger  store,  and  thus  can  more  nearly  meet  the  spe¬ 
cialty  shop  on  common  ground.  In  the  smaller  city  the  de- 
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RETAIL  SALES 
ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  RETAIL 
SECRETARIES 

Monday  Morning,  January  15 

Call  to  Order  10  A.M. 

1.  Outline  of  Present  State  Sales  Tax  Situation,  and 
Forecast  of  Important  New  Developments  in  the 
Field. 

GEORGE  V.  SHERIDAN,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  Tax  Information  Rnreau,  Columbus. 

2.  Symposium  on  How  Merchants  are  Handling  the 
New  State  Sales  Taxes: 

(a)  Michigan’s  Three  Per  Cent  Retail  Sales  Tax — 
Charles  E.  Boyd,  Secretary,  Detroit  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants’  Board. 

(h)  New  York’s  One  Per  Cent  Sales  Tax — Raymond 
T.  Fiske,  Secretary,  Buffalo  Retail  Merchants’ 
Association. 


TAX  SESSIONS 

(c)  Indiana’s  One  Per  Cent  General  Turnover  Tax — 

W.  E.  Balch,  Secretary,  Indianapolis  Merchants’ 
Association. 

(d)  North  Carolina,  With  Special  Reference  to  the 
Mandatory  “Pass  On”  Feature — Willard  L.  Dowell, 
Secretary,  North  Carolina  Merchants’  Association, 
Raleigh. 

3.  General  Discussion.* 

*It  is  hoped  to  have  Professor  Carl  Shonp  of  Columbia,  close 
the  discussion.  He  is  the  leading  American  authority  on  Sales 
Taxing,  and  has  just  completed  the  first  survey  on  the  present 
situation. 

Monday  Afternoon,  January  15 
NEW  YORK  STATE  COUNCIL  OF 
RETAIL  MERCHANTS,  Inc. 
Southeast  Ballroom 

Call  to  Order  2  P.M. 

JOHN  C.  WATSON,  Executive  Director,  John  G.  Myers  Com¬ 
pany,  Albany,  N.  Y.  and  President  of  the  New  York  State 
Council  of  Retail  Merchants,  will  preside. 


partment  store  can  capitalize  on  its  numerous  advantages. 
The  speaker  will  point  out  policies  and  methods  that  will 
help  build  a  successful  department. 

Considering  the  Need  for  Higher  Markup 

(a)  DANIEL  EISENBERG,  Tepper  Bros.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

(b)  MORRIS  GUBERMAN,  Meyers- Arnold  Co.,  Greenville, 
S.  C. 

(c)  H.  GLENN  DUIS,  The  Martin  Bros.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 
The  speakers  wiU  bring  individual  points  of  view  to  this 
problem,  influenced  no  doubt  by  local  conditions.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  presented  in  this  way  to  cover  as  much  ground  as  time 
will  allow  and  to  develop  opinions  from  other  store  execu¬ 
tives.  As  a  result  of  the  discussion  which  will  follow,  no 
douht  MANY  delegates  will  have  adequate  information  to 
enable  them  to  make  individual  decisions  for  their  stores. 


Tuesday  Morning,  January  16 

SALES  PROMOTION  RECOVERY 
PROBLEMS 

ROUND  TABLE  DISCUSSION  FORUM 

Small  Ballroom 

There  will  he  no  formal  presentation  of  speeches  in  this  ses¬ 
sion.  It  will  he  a  round  table  discussion  with  each  subject 
broken  down  into  six  or  more  vital  questions.  These  questions 
were  prepared  after  long  study  by  leading  promotional  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  then  assigned  to  discussion  leaders  as  noted  be¬ 
low.  Delegates  are  expected  to  participate  in  the  discussion 
by  submitting  their  own  problems  as  well  as  contributing 
their  views  on  each  question. 

Call  to  Order  9:45  A.M. 

Chairman,  IRWIN  D.  WOLF,  Secretary,  Kaufmann  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Promotional  Problems  in  Ready-to-Wear 
Discussion  led  by  I.  A.  HIRSCHMANN,  Publicity  Director, 
Lord  and  Taylor,  New  York. 

Main  advertising  appeal  .  .  .  anticipating  customer  demand 
.  .  .  better  selling  .  .  .  buying  and  selling  plans  .  .  .  effective 
promotion  to  overcome  resistance  to  higher  prices  .  .  .  price 
line  emphasis  .  .  .  dramatization  of  departments  .  .  .  appeal 


to  youth  .  .  .  connection  between  prestige  and  high  priced 
items  .  .  .  institutional  advertising.  These  are  a  few  of  the 
questions  to  be  discussed. 

Promotional  Problems  in  the  Piece  Goods  Division 
Discussion  led  by  DOROTHY  E.  SWENSON,  Advertising 
Manager,  Abraham  and  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn. 

Dressmaking  contests  .  .  .  home  sewing  trend  .  .  .  inner 
promotional  efforts  .  .  .  style  leadership  .  .  .  stimulating 
more  home  sewing  .  .  .  changes  in  promotional  appeal  .  .  . 
presentation  .  .  .  planning  .  .  .  effect  of  NRA  on  average  sale 
and  number  of  transactions  .  .  .  selling  by  contingents  .  .  . 
and  many  other  questions  will  be  discussed. 

Promotional  Problems  in  the  Homefurnishings 
Division 

Discussion  led  by  WILLIAM  HOWARD,  Publicity  Director, 
Gimbel  Brothers,  New  York. 

Most  productive  type  of  furniture  advertisement  .  .  .  profit 
value  of  semi-annual  sales  .  .  .  best  sellers  versus  new  items 
.  .  .  cooperative  advertising  .  .  .  modem  decoration  .  .  . 
active  items  for  Spring  .  .  .  publicity  value  of  model  rooms 
.  .  .  probable  results  from  Spring  homefurnishings  promo¬ 
tions — are  among  the  leading  questions. 

Promotional  Problems  in  Men's  and  Boys’  Wear 

Discussion  led  by  PAUL  MURPHY,  Advertising  Manager, 
Frederick  Loeser  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Probable  effects  of  general  business  improvement  .  .  .  con¬ 
sistent  and  productive  promotional  program  .  .  .  questions 
on  newspaper  advertising,  direct  mail,  windows  .  .  .  use  of 
supplementary  aids  .  .  .  pre-season  events  .  .  .  manufacturer’s 
co-operation,  and  other  important  and  timely  questions. 

Promotional  Problems  in  the  Basement 

Discussion  led  by  MISS  M.  BARRY,  Basement  Advertising 

Manager,  Bloomingdale’s,  New  York. 

Present  status  of  dollar  days  .  .  .  price  line  overlap  with 
upstairs  .  .  .  use  of  supplementary  media  for  basement 
.  .  .  omnibus  versus  single  item  ads  .  .  .  cash  and  carry 
problem  .  .  .  adjustments  to  meet  higher  price  problem.  How 
may  a  productive  program  be  planned  for  Spring? 

Promotional  Problems  in  Electrical  Appliances 
General  Discussion 

Discussion  led  by  L.  E.  MOFFATT,  Editor,  Electrical  Mer¬ 
chandising,  New  York. 

Future  market  .  .  .  layout  of  department  .  .  .  what  media 
and  type  of  advertising  most  successful  .  .  .  door  to  door 
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selling  .  .  .  payment  terms  .  .  .  value  of  learning  from  utilities 
selling  experience  .  .  .  examples  of  good  merchandising  and 
promotions  .  .  .  selling  costs  .  .  .  extent  of  manufacturers’ 
cooperation  .  .  .  developing  an  aggressive  program. 

Board  of  Directors’  Luncheon  Meeting  12:45  P.M. 


Tuesday  Morning,  January  16 

MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 

MEN’S  AND  BOYS’  WEAR  SESSION 

Call  to  Order  9:30  A.M. 

Chairman,  J.  WESLEY  HEARE,  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

Changes  in  Traditional  Operating  Methods  Due  to 
NBA  Code  Provisions 

JEROME  I.  UDELL,  Max  Udell,  Son  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Importance  of  Specialized  Publicity  for  Men’s  Wear 

BARNEY  GOLUB,  Foreman  &  Clark  Co.,  New  York. 

Importance  of  Fashion  Emphasis  to  Stimulate 
Business 

MARCIA  CONNER,  Associated  Dry  Goods  Corporation,  New 
York. 

Does  the  style  element  play  as  important  a  role  in  the  mer¬ 
chandising  of  men’s  wear  as  in  the  merchandising  of  women’s 
wear? 

Emphasizing  the  Seasonal  Changes  in  Men’s  Wear  to 
Increase  Volume 

FLOYD  D.  McLEAN,  Hills,  McLean  &  Haskins,  Binghamton, 
N.  Y. 

The  need  for  setting  nationwide  seasonal  opening  dates,  as 
June  1,  to  promote  the  sale  of  summer  wear  for  men  in  the 
way  that  women’s  summer  wear  is  promoted. 

Problems  Confronting  the  Men’s  Wear  Business  for 
the  Spring  of  1934 

R.  H.  EDWARDS,  Jr.,  Merchandise  Manager,  Jordan  Marsh 
Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Questions  which  should  come  up  for  consideration,  particu¬ 
larly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  new  prices  and  new  code  pro¬ 
cedures  will  make  for  changes  all  through  the  men’s  wear 
division  in  the  new  season  before  us. 

Charging  for  Alterations  a  Vital  Factor  for  Success¬ 
ful  Operation 

A.  M.  BERG,  Arnold,  Constable  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Alteration  costs  are  frequently  the  cause  of  unprofitable  op¬ 
erations  in  men’s  clothing  departments. 


Tuesday  Morning,  January  16 
MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 

LINENS,  DOMESTICS  AND  BLANKETS 
SESSION 

Call  to  Order  9:30  A.M. 

Chairman,  BENJAMIN  M.  WEISS,  Gimbel  Brothers,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis. 

Acting  Chairman,  FRANK  D.  LEVI,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York. 

The  Trend  in  New  Ideas  and  Merchandise  to  Better 
Our  Sales  Volume  in  1934:  ,, 

(a)  Fancy  linens.  ’! 

R.  S.  BENAPE,  Leacock  &  Company,  Inc.,  New  York. 

(b)  Domestics. 

DONALD  B.  TANSILL,  Vice-President,  PeppereU  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co. 


(c)  Blankets. 

THOMAS  J.  SHEEHE,  Vice-President,  Chatham  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.,  New  York. 

A  group  of  outstanding  manufacturers  discuss  what  lies  ahead 
for  linens,  domestics  and  blankets.  What  new  ideas  and  new 
styles  will  tempt  the  consumer  to  buy  this  season? 

Merchandising  Problems  in  1934 

JOSEPH  E.  CHASTAIN,  Merchandise  Manager,  Brown-Dun- 
kin  Co.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Some  of  the  old  problems  wiU  come  up  again  this  year; 
some  new  ones  will  have  to  be  dealt  with. 

I'he  Development  of  Trade  Standards  Under  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Codes 

ROBERT  AMORY,  Nashua  Manufacturing  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Retailers,  manufacturers,  and  consumers  alike  are  affected 
by  the  adoption  of  new  trade  standards.  Under  the  NRA 
codes,  many  industries  have  established  the  machinery  for 
speeding  up  the  work  of  standardizing  their  prodncts. 

Imagination  in  Blanket  Selling 

JULIEN  ELFENBEIN,  The  .Haire  Publications,  New  York. 
The  new  items  and  manufacturers’  promotional  plans  for 
Spring.  Dramatizing  the  presentation  of  these  to  do  a  better 
selling  job  in  the  blanket  department. 


Tuesday  Afternoon,  January  16 

GENERAL  SESSION  WITH  EMPHASIS  ON 
MANAGEMENT  PROBLEMS 

Grand  Ballroom 

Call  to  Order  2:00  P.M. 

Chairman,  L.  S.  BITNER,  Store  Manager,  Wm.  Filene’s  Sons 
Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  Chairman,  Store  Management  Group. 
Report  by  Chairman. 

The  Blue  Eagle  and  the  Expense  Department 
Discussion 

JOHN  W.  LEWIS,  Jr.,  President,  The  McAlpin  Company, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

A  summary  of  what  enforcement  of  the  hour  and  wage  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Retail  Code  has  meant  to  store  operating 
expenses,  and  the  percentage  relationship  of  such  expenses 
to  present  volume  of  sales. 

Discussion  led  by  DELOS  WALKEIR,  General  Manager,  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Employer-Employee  Relations 

BEISS  BLOODWORTH,  Vice-President,  The  Namm  Store, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

An  analysis  of  employee  reactions  and  employer  cooperation 
under  the  Code. 

Store  Management  Under  the  Code 

ROBERT  F.  ABELL,  Superintendent,  The  Shepard  Company, 
Providence,  R.  1. 

A  practical  diagnosis  of  changes  in  management  methods 
and  operations  which  have  been  brought  about  by  enforce¬ 
ment  of  Code  provisions.  Discussion  of  changes  in  store 
hours,  employee  schedules,  and  service  activities. 

Administration  and  Activities  of  Local  Retail  Code 
Authorities 

Round  Table  Discussion  Led  by: 

WARD  MELVILLE,  Chairman,  Administration  Committee, 
National  Retail  Code  Authority. 

Open  discussion  of  problems  of  setting  up  local  retafl  code 
authorities  and  the  proper  functions  and  duties  to  be  exer¬ 
cised  by  such  bodies. 
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Convention 


Tuesday  Afternoon,  January  16 

MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 

READY-TO-WEAR  SESSION 

Call  to  Order  2:00  P.M. 

Chairman,  CHAS.  S.  HOBBS,  James  McCreery  &  Co^  New 
York. 

The  Success  of  the  Fashion  Guild  and  Its  Future 
MAURICE  RENTNER,  President,  Fashion  Guild,  New  York. 
How  successful  has  the  Fashion  Guild  been,  and  what  is  its 
future?  What  does  it  mean  to  the  retailer,  and  how  can 
the  retailer  be  of  help? 

Retailer’s  Viewpoint  of  the  Fashion  Guild 

JOHN  BLOCK,  Kirby,  Block  &  Fischer,  New  York. 

What  are  the  Possibilities  of  the  Sportswear 
Department  during  the  Coming  Spring? 

HELEN  CORNELIUS,  Harper's  Bazaar. 

Ready-to-Wear  Business  During  the  Spring  Months 

CLARENCE  SHEFFIELD,  B.  Altman  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Wliat  is  ahead  for  Spring  in  ready-to-wear,  and  when  during 
the  Spring  months,  and  at  what  price  lines  can  we  expect 
our  most  profitable  business  in  dresses  and  coats? 

Report  on  the  Work  of  the  Color  Coordination 
Committee 

VACTOR  T.  CHAMBERS,  Associated  Merchandising  Corpo¬ 
ration. 

The  work  of  this  committee  of  selecting  in  advance  of  the 
season  the  fabric  shades  that  will  produce  most  sales  volume 
in  ready-to-wear  and  accessories,  is  recognized  as  the  most 
outstanding  contribution  to  the  profitable  operation  of  these 
departments. 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  January  16 

MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 

ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES  SESSION 

Call  to  Order  2:00  P.M. 

Chairman  L.*H.  BURGESS,  James  McCreery  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Successful  Operation  of  a  Major  Appliance  Depart¬ 
ment 

HEIRSCHEL  LUTEIS,  Divisional  Merchandise  Manager,  The  J. 
L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

One  of  the  most  successful  department  store  operators  wiU 
tell  how  this  department  was  operated  in  bis  store,  and 
what  he  thinks  of  future  developments  in  this  field. 

The  Future  of  Major  Appliances  in  Department 
Stores 

EARL  WHITHORNK  Assistant  to  Vice-President,  McGraw- 
Hill  Publishing  Co.,  New  Yoric. 

A  frank  discussion  of  the  prospects  for  the  sale  of  appliances 
in  the  department  store  field,  and  the  problems  confronting 
them. 

How  to  Sell  Electric  Refrigerators 

R.  C.  COSGROVE,  Manager,  Refrigeration  Department,  West- 
inghonse  Manufacturing  Co. 

Wliat  manufacturers  have  learned  about  seUing  electric 
refrigerators  that  will  help  the  department  stores  to  do  a 
better  job  and  avoid  many  of  the  mistakes  of  the  past. 

Successful  Operation  of  an  Electrical  Refrigeration 
Department  in  a  Department  Store 
E.  M.  BACHARACH,  Kresge  Department  Store,  Newark,  N.  J. 
A  practical  presentation  of  the  prbblehis  of  this  department 
and  how  they  have  been  met  by  one  who  is  outstanding  in 
the  field. 

Discussioti' 

ao 


Tuesday  Evening,  January  16 

General  Session,  Grand  Ballroom 

EMPHASIZING  PROBLEMS  OF  PROMOTION 
AND  MERCHANDISING 

Call  to  Order  8:00  P.M. 

Chairman,  LEW  HAHN,  President,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association. 

The  Retail  Picture  in  1934 

EDGAR  J.  KAUFMANN,  President,  Kaufmann  Department 
Stores,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A  frank  discussion  of  the  difficulties  confronting  retailers  in 
1934  .  .  .  including  increased  expenses  resulting  from  the 
NRA,  financial  obstacles,  and  views  on  profit  possibilities  in 
1934.  Other  important  questions  will  be  presented  and  sug¬ 
gestions  for  their  solution  advanced. 

Sales  Promotion  Recovery  Problems 

H.  F.  TWOMEY,  Sales  Manager,  Jordan  Marsh  Company, 

Boston,  and  Chairman,  Sales  Promotion  Division. 

A  practical  discussion  of  the  responsibility  facing  publicity 
executives  to  contribute  their  share  in  overcoming  the  obsta¬ 
cles  which  bar  national  recovery.  How  may  sales  promotion 
be  improved  to  aid  profit  showing?  What  changes  in  methods 
of  planning,  in  appeal  and  presentation  are  needed  to  attract 
maximum  purchasing  in  1934? 

Fundamental  Policies  for  1934 

FRED  LAZARUS,  Jr.,  The  F.  &  R.  Lazarus  Co.,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

During  the  past  few  years,  strenuous  economic  difficulties 
caused  many  retailers  to  lose  sight  of  long  established  policies. 
In  striving  to  maintain  sales  volume,  many  definite  objectives, 
clear-cut  and  consistent  merchandising  programs,  and  high 
standards  of  doing  business  were  lost  by  the  wayside.  In 
order  to  regain  equilibrium  and  to  reinstate  profitable  oper¬ 
ation,  what  specifically  are  the  fundamental  policies  which 
retailers  must  recognize  in  1934?  Mr.  Lazarus  will  state  these 
fundamentals  as  he  sees  them. 

Problems  of  Distribution — a  Manufacturer’s  View¬ 
point 

R.  C.  KRAMER,  President,  Belding  Heminway  Corticelli  Co- 
New  Yoik. 

With  the  changed  economic  situation,  what  constitute  the 
leading  difficulties  barring  immediate  improvement  in  both 
retail  and  manufacturing  trades?  How  may  the  retailer  and 
manufacturer  cooperate  in  removing  these  obstacles?  What 
promotional  and  selling  assistance  can  the  manufacturer 
render  to  increase  the  flow  of  profitable  merchandise  to  the 
buying  public? 

Election  of  Directors 


Wednesday  Morning,  January  17 

GENERAL  SESSION  WITH  EMPHASIS  ON 
INSURANCE  PROBLEMS 

Grand  Ballroom 

Call  to  Order  9:30  A.M. 

Chairman,  D.  M.  FREUDENTHAL,  Treasurer,  Bloomingdale’s, 
Inc.,  New  Yoik. 

Store  executives  during  the  past  two  years  have  given  more 
aUention  to  various  phases  of  insurance  than  during  any 
other  similar  period.  Because  of  situations  which  developed 
as  the  result  of  the  depression,  there  has  been  a  loss  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  value  of  certain  types  of  insurance  protection. 
The  carriers,  however,  have  not  stood  still  during  this  period 
but  have  brought  about  changes  in  their  investment  or  un¬ 
derwriting  policies  that  will  doubtless  redound  to  the  bene-' 
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fit  of  the  insured.  The  speakers  listed  helow  are  among  the 
best  known  in  the  field  of  Department  Store  Insurance  and 
certainly  will  contribute  a  great  deal  of  information  that  will 
assist  stores  in  solving  their  individual  problems  in  connection 
with  proper  insurance  coverage. 

New  Developments  in  the  Stock  Company  Field 
PAUL  HAID,  President,  Insurance  Executive  Association, 
New  York. 

Developments  in  the  Reciprocal  Field 
ERNEST  W.  BROWN,  President,  Associated  Reciprocal  Ex¬ 
changes,  New  York. 

New  Aspects  of  Public  Liability  Insurance 

WARREN  KIMBALL,  President,  Kimball  &  Price,  New  York. 

Recent  Developments  in  the  Mutual  Insurance  Field 

Speaker  to  be  announced. 


Wednesday  Morning,  January  17 

MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 

HOUSEWARES,  CHINA  AND  GLASSWARE 
SESSION 

CaU  to  Order  9:30  A.M. 

Chairman,  A.  I.  DENBURC,  Kresge  Department  Store,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J. 

Common  Fallacies  of  Housewares  Merchandising 
ALFRED  AUERBACH,  Editor  of  Home  Furnishings  Edition  of 
RETAILING,  New  York. 

An  interested  observer  looks  at  the  methods  of  manufacturers 
and  retailers. 

New  Trends  in  Housewares 

LEE  JALKUT,  Housewares  Buyer,  Gimbel  Brothers,  New 
York.  The  trends  in  style  and  price  for  the  first  part  of  1934. 

What  Are  Domestic  Potters  Doing  in  1934? 

JOSEPH  M.  WELLS,  General  Manager,  Homer-Langhlin  China 
Company,  NeweU,  W.  Va. 

An  outstanding  manufacturer  tells  us  what  we  may  expect 
from  domestic  resources. 

How  Will  Higher  Rate  of  Exchange  Affect  Our  Im¬ 
port  China  Business? 

GERALD  S.  STONE!,  China  Buyer,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Company, 
Inc.,  New  Yoris. 

Due  to  the  high  rate  of  exchange,  will  domestic  dinnerware 
take  the  place  of  the  imported  product? 

New  Trends  and  Problems  in  the  Class  Industry 
ARTHUR  J.  BENNETT,  President,  The  Cambridge  Glass  Co., 
Cambridge,  Ohio. 

A  leading  manufacturer  looks  ahead  to  analyse  the  glassware 
problems  of  the  new  year. 

The  Artist  as  a  Merchandiser 

GEORGE  SAQUIER,  Industrial  Designer,  New  York. 

Stressing  new  styles  and  designs  as  a  means  of  counteracting 
the  lack  of  the  price  talking  point  in  making  sales. 

How  is  Repeal  Affecting  the  Glass  Business? 

E.  E.  PROCTOR,  Jordan  Marsh  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Will  Repeal  result  in  more  entertaining  and  so  increase  our 
dinnerware  business?  Will  it  increase  our  open  stock  and 
fancy  chinaware  business?  Will  it  affect  our  composition  in 
dinnerware?  Will  it  increase  our  stemware  Business? 


Wednesday  Morning,  January  17 
PERSONNEL  GROUP 
Small  Ballroom 
Topic; 

Personnel  Work  Under  The  NRA 

CaU  to  Order  9:30  A.M. 

Chairman,  MRS.  LUCINDA  W.  PRINCE,  Director,  ^ince 
School  of  Store  Service  Education,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Director 
of  Education,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

Short  Business  Session 

Employment 

MARJORIE  SIDNEY,  Employment  Manager,  Gimbel  Brothers, 
New  York. 

The  task  of  the  employment  oflBce  in  arranging  schedules 
and  adjusting  wages  to  conform  to  Code  requirements  will 
be  outlined,  togedier  with  points  for  and  against  the  plans 
most  widely  used. 

Training 

RUTH  FAGUNDUS,  Personnel  Director,  Hochschild,  Kohn 
&  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

A  statement  of  the  problem  of  organixing  and  carrying  out 
an  efficient  training  program  under  the  NRA  and  some  at¬ 
tempted  solution. 

Personnel  Activities 

ANITA  FURNESS,  Manager  of  Personnel  Activities,  Abraham 
&  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A  discussion  of  welfare  and  recreational  activities  and  their 
special  value  to  the  organization  at  this  time. 


Wednesday  Morning,  January  17  ’ 

STORE  MANAGEMENT  GROUP 
SUPPLY  MEETING 

CaU  to  Order  9:30  AM. 

Chairman,  J.  H.  EDWARDS,  Purchasing  Agent,  Blooming- 
dale’s,  Inc.,  New  York. 

The  Store  Purchasing  Agent — His  Part  in 
Store  Operation 

C.  D.  SHANNON,  Store  Manager,  The  Howland  Dry  Goods 
Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

In  addition  to  his  regular  duties,  there  are  many  ways  in 
which  the  purchasing  agent  can  participate  more  directly  in 
general  store  operation.  Mr.  Shannon  will  outline  some  of 
the  ways  the  purchasing  agent  can  aid  other  operating  divi¬ 
sions,  thereby  increasing  the  scope  and  importance  of  his 
activities. 

Effect  of  Price  Increases  on  Supply  Expense  and 
Inventory  Reports 

J.  P.  MORAN,  Purchasing  Agent,  National  Department  Stores, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

It  should  not  be  news  to  state  that  supply  prices  have  in¬ 
creased  tremendously  during  the  past  four  or  five  months.  It 
is  important,  however,  to  analyze  thoroughly  the  effect  of 
these  price  increases  on  supply  expenses  and  inventories. 

Offsetting  Higher  Supply  Costs  by  Substitution 

HERMAN  G.  VONK,  Purchasing  Agent,  Gimbel  Brothers. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

(a)  Garment  Bags  Vs.  Boxes 

S.  SAMUELSON,  Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

(b)  Use  of  Send  Bags 

A.  HUNTER,  Gimbel  Brothers,  New  York. 
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(c)  Rubber  Bands  Witbont  Wrapping 

(d)  Notion  Bags  Vs.  Carry  Bags 

(e)  Unfinished  Vs.  Finished  Jnte 

Because  of  established  price  advances,  the  duty  of  the  pur¬ 
chasing  agent  to  develop  satisfactory  substitutions  of  supply 
items  to  reduce  actual  costs  is  more  important  than  ever. 
Mr.  Vonk  will  lead  the  discussion  on  how  this  may  be  accom¬ 
plished. 

Manufacturers’  Codes  and  the  Purchasing 
Department 

A.  F.^  MARGOLIES,  Assistant  Purchasing  Agent,  R.  H.  Macy 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

InteUigent  planning  of  supply  purchases  during  the  coming 
year  requires  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  manu¬ 
facturers’  codes  on  the  purchasing  department.  A  practical 
discussion  of  this  problem,  led  by  Mr.  Margolies,  wiU  assist 
members  directly  in  becoming  more  thoroughly  posted  on 
the  relationship  of  these  codes  to  a  store’s  purchasing  depart¬ 
ment. 

Wednesday  Morning,  January  17 

MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 

SMALL  WARES  AND  ACCESSORIES 
SESSION 

Call  to  Order  10:00  A.M. 

Chairman,  J.  D.  RUNKLEl,  B.  Altman  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Fashion  Trends  in  Accessories 

RUTH  WALTZ,  Fashion  Director,  Stem  Brothers,  New  York. 
An  analysis  of  the  fashion  trends  affecting  accessories  for 
spring. 

Problems  Arising  from  Current  Economic  Condi¬ 
tions  : 

(a)  Merchandising. 

C.  S.  THOMPSON,  Jordan  Marsh  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

(c)  Buying. 

Speaker  to  be  announced. 

RICHARD  A.  EHRLICH,  C.  F.  Hovey  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

A  presentation  of  the  problems  with  which  merchandise 
managers  and  buyers  will  be  confronted  in  their  Spring  oper¬ 
ations,  and  how  to  meet  them. 

Discussion. 

Wednesday  Morning,  January  17 

RETAIL  DELIVERY  ASSOCIATION 

Call  to  Order  9:30  A.M. 

Chairman,  J.  E.  CARROLL,  Delivery  Superintendent,  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  and  Chairman  Retail  Delivery 
Association. 

Operating  the  Delivery  Department  Under  the  NRA 
S.  RYNO,  Delivery  Superintendent,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co., 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Analysis  of  changes  and  variations  of  established  delivery 
practices  to  conform  with  the  code  provisions,  specificaUy 
those  dealing  with  operations  during  peak  and  seasonal  periods. 

Operating  the  Packing  Department  to  Meet  New  De¬ 
livery  Requirements 

JOSEPH  MEYERSFIELD,  Packing  Superintendent,  Blooming- 
dale’s,  New  York. 

Realizing  that  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the  Deliv¬ 
ery  Department  is  dependent  upon  closer  cooperation  with 
various  service  departments  within  the  store,  Mr.  Meyersfield 
will  point  out  what  the  Packing  Department  is  doing  and 
can  do  to  bring  about  desired  results. 
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New  Problems  of  Furniture  Warehousing  and 
Delivery 

F.  A.  REIFF,  Traffic  Superintendent,  Ludwig  Baumann  &  Co., 
New  York. 

The  advent  of  the  NRA  has  necessitated  considerable  changes 
in  warehouse  operation.  The  solving  of  the  problems  in¬ 
volved  and  a  discussion  of  the  experiences  with  the  newer 
methods  are  most  timely. 

The  Store  Manager  Reviews  the  Delivery 
Department’s  Operations 

JOHN  J.  QUINN,  General  Superintendent,  Kresge  Depart¬ 
ment  Store,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Quinn’s  long  experience  with  store  management  problems 
has  included  those  of  the  delivery  department.  He  is  well 
qualified  to  discuss  what  management  requires  from  its  delivery 
operations  and  point  the  way  for  desirable  accomplishment. 

Wednesday  Afternoon,  January  17 

GENERAL  SESSION  WITH  EMPHASIS  ON 
SALES  PROMOTION  PROBLEMS 

DISCUSSION  FORUM 
Grand  Ballroom 

Call  to  Order  1:50  P.M. 

Chairman,  H.  F.  TWOMEY,  Sales  Manager,  Jordan  Marsh 
Company,  Boston,  and  Chairman,  Sales  Promotion  Division. 

Enforcement  and  Advertising  Features  of  the  Retail 
Code 

Discussion  led  by  HARRY  VAN  HORN,  President,  National 
Association  of  Better  Business  Bureaus,  Columbus,  Qhio. 

Views  on  Enforcement  and  Trade  Practices  of  Retail  Code 
by  an  authority.  Mr.  Van  Horn’s  experience  on  the  NRA  staff 
and  years  with  the  Better  Business  Bureau  qualify  him  ex¬ 
ceptionally  to  discuss  this  subjecL  Interesting  material  on 
Code  Enforcement  is  being  collected  and  will  be  presented. 
Questions  on  Trade  Practice  interpretations  will  be  discussed. 

How  Will  Provisions  in  Manufacturers’  Codes  Affect 
Retail  Advertising? 

Discussion  led  by  KENNETH  DAMEIRON,  Deputy  Adminis¬ 
trator,  National  Recovery  Administration,  Washin^on,  D.  C. 
Provisions  governing  advertising  allowances,  consignment  mer¬ 
chandise,  price  fixing,  discounts,  miscellaneous  features  which 
affect  advertising  budget,  appeal,  presentation,  planning,  mark¬ 
on,  store-owned  brands,  and  other  selling  factors.  Mr. 
Dameron’s  NRA  experience  and  knowledge  of  retail  distribu¬ 
tion  will  furnish  an  interesting  insight  to  this  subject. 

DISCUSSION  QUESTIONS 

The  foUowing  list  of  questions  was  submitted  by  several  leading 
publicity  executives.  E^ch  discussion  leader  will  present  his 
views,  then  supplementary  discussion  from  the  floor  will  be 
invited.  The  value  derived  from  this  Discussion  Forum  de¬ 
pends  on  the  participation  of  everyone. 

What  effect  will  shorter  hours  have  on  promotional  planning? 
Led  by  E.  R.  PARKER,  Advertising  Manager,  W.  T.  Grant 
Company,  New  York. 

What  effect  will  leisure  hours  have  on  consumer  demand? 
Led  by  HERBERT  J.  TILY,  President,  Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

How  may  advertising  space  be  controlled  not  only  within 
reasonable  budgets  but  within  the  public’s  ability  to  absorb? 
Led  by  L.  S.  McMEEKIN,  Sales  Manager,  The  Boston  Store, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

How  may  we  increase  the  normal  flow  of  business  at  a  profit 
through  inner  promotional  efforts?  Led  by  PAUL  HOLLI^ 
TER,  Publicity  Director,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Are  manufacturers’  advertising  allowances  an  unmixed  bless¬ 
ing?  Led  by  ANDREW  J.  CONNOLLY,  Publicity  Director, 
Joseph  Home  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Is  Radio  increasing  or  diminishing  in  acceptance  as  an  effec¬ 
tive  business  getting  medium  for  retailers?  Led  by  V. 
EDWARD  RORGES,  President,  Vincent  Edwards  &  Company, 
New  York  and  Roston. 

Are  ballyhoo  stunts  and  store  entertainment  features  paying 
their  freight  in  results?  JAME£  ROTTO,  Sales  and  Publicity 
Director,  The  Hecht  Co^  Washington,  D.  C. 

How  should  a  departmental  advertising  percentage  be  de¬ 
termined — on  the  basis  of  net  profit  or  volume  or  of  sup¬ 
posed  prestige  importance?  Led  by  EDGAR  L.  RICE,  Sales 
Manager,  A.  Polsky  Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 

How  may  the  buyer  be  made  more  sales  promotion  minded? 
Led  by  JOSEPH  LEVINE,  Sales  Promotion  Department,  Kirby, 
Rlock  &  Fischer,  New  York. 

Are  we  spending  too  much  for  Sunday  advertising?  Led  by 
PAUL  MURPHY,  Advertising  Manager,  Frederick  Loeser  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  Rrooklyn. 

How  should  a  productive  campaign  be  planned  for  liquor 
departments?  General  Discussion. 

Institutional  Advertising — its  place  in  the  promotional  program 
for  Spring?  General  Discussion. 


Wednesday  Afternoon,  January  17 

CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 
(TECHNICAL  SESSION) 

Theme:  The  Retailer  Plays  His  Part 
in  National  Recovery 

Call  to  Order  2:00  P.M. 

Chairman,  ALFRED  HENRY,  Treasurer,  Martin’s,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Credit  Problems  and  Credit  Policies  in  Connection 
with  the  Recovery  Program 

JOS.  H.  ZELCH,  Credit  Manager,  Gimbel  Bros.,  Inc.,  New 
York. 

A  discussion  pointing  out  the  effects  of  higher  merchandise 
prices  and  a  consequent  decline  of  the  actual  value-in-ex- 
change,  of  the  investment  in  Accounts  Receivable.  The  sub¬ 
jects  of  delinquent  accounts  and  bad  debt  losses  will  also  be 
considered  from  new  angles. 

The  Effects  of  the  Recovery  Program  on  Financial 
Statements  of  Retailers 

J.  P.  FREIDMAN,  Touche,  Niven  &  Co.,  New  York. 

The  requirements  of  the  Securities  Act  and  the  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  will  have  a  far- 
reaching  influence  on  the  balance  sheets  of  many  stores, 
aside  from  those  whose  securities  are  dealt  in  on  the  regular 
exchanges.  The  speaker  will  point  out  how  this  will  come 
about  and  stress  the  significance  to  controllers  and  other  store 
executives. 

Do  Controllers’  Figures  Reflect  the  New  Deal? 

FELIX  W.  KNAUTH,  Control  Counselor,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co., 
Inc.,  New  York. 

A  criticism  of  some  of  the  figures  presented  in  the  past  by 
the  Controllers’  Department,  with  concrete  suggestions  of 
how  they  must  be  improved  to  reveal  changing  conditions 
and  make  possible  comparisons  that  are  worthwhile. 

Do  New  Merchandising  Conditions  Warrant  the 
General  Acceptance  of  Discount  Loading  Practice? 
The  Boston  Controllers’  Group,  represented  by  JOSEPH  M. 
WALTERS,  Controller,  Sbepard  Company,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Although  discount  loading  has  lost  many  of  its  advocates 
during  the  past  decade,  the  reduction  of  cash  discounts  in  a 
number  of  manufacturing  fields  bas  brought  about  a  con¬ 
siderable  interest  in  the  advantages  of  discount  loading,  and 
the  advisability  of  resorting  to  that  procedure  at  this  time. 


Wednesday  Afternoon,  January  17 

MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 

ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCE  SESSION 

Call  to  Order  2:00  P.M. 

Chairman,  LEWIS  H.  BURGEISS,  James  McCreery  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

New  Merchandising  Ideas 

R.  D.  QUINN,  General  Sales  Manager,  Nineteen  Hundred 
Corporation. 

New  ideas  in  selling  that  have  been  thoroughly  tested  and 
proven  will  be  presented  by  leaders  in  the  industry. 

A  Strange  Road  to  New  Profits 

L.  R.  BOULWARE,  Sales  Manager,  Elasy  Washing  Machine 
Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

New  ways  are  strange  ways,  and  we  too  often  follow  customary 
paths  and  miss  out  on  volume  and  profit  possibilities. 

What  the  Traffic  Appliance  Business  Offers  to  the 
Department  Store 

R.  W.  TURNBULL,  Manager,  Appliance  Sales,  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Company. 

The  market  for  table  appliances  in  department  stores  and 
how  best  to  develop  it.  How  can  the  servicing  of  such  ap¬ 
pliances  be  handled  most  eflSciently? 

Sales  Training 

J.  ADRIAN  COLLIEIR,  Educational  Director,  Times  Appli¬ 
ance  Company,  New  York. 

One  of  the  largest  distributors  of  electrical  appliances  wiU 
tell  how  they  have  trained  their  sales  force  so  that  it  has 
gained  a  national  reputation  for  its  work. 

Successful  Operation  of  a  Traffic  Appliance  Depart¬ 
ment 

After  having  installed  a  traffic  appliance  department  along 
the  most  approved  lines,  its  success  will  depend  upon  effi¬ 
cient  operation.  This  story  will  be  told  by  a  department  store 
man  who  has  gained  an  enviable  reputation  for  his  work. 

General  Discussion 


Wednesday  Afternoon,  January  17 
STORE  MANAGEMENT  GROUP 

Call  to  Order  2:00  P.M. 

Chairman.  H.  W.  GARTON,  Vice-President,  Lord  and  Taylor, 
New  York. 

High  Cost  of  Poor  Selling 

B.  G.  HAWKINS,  Jordan  Marsh  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Too  often  store  managers  are  inclined  to  merely  agree  in 
theory  as  to  the  importance  of  efficient  seUing  activities,  and 
fail  to  follow  through  to  analyze  the  effect  and  cost  of  in¬ 
effectual  sales  efforts.  A  practical  discussion  of  this  subject 
at  this  time  is  most  important  if  stores  are  to  overcome  their 
increased  operating  costs  in  part  by  more  efficient  and  profit¬ 
able  efforts  of  their  sales  force. 

How  and  Why  We  Operate  on  a: 

Five  Day  Basis 

J.  H.  MOOREHEAD,  Store  Manager,  Gilchrist  Company,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

Six  Day  Bans 

A.  J.  WILSON,  Store  Manager,  Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Some  stores  have  adopted  the  five-day  plan  for  employee 
schedules  as  the  most  desirable  basis  of  operation  under  the 
Retail  Code.  Others  have  placed  their  employees  on  a  six- 
day  basis,  working  on  certain  established  shifts.  StiU  other 
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stores  have  resorted  to  both  methods  of  operation  in  adjusting 
their  employee  working  hours.  A  practical  discussion  of  the 
advantages  and  results  of  these  plans  will  be  especially  helpful 
to  stores  in  adjusting  employee  working  hours  for  the  coming 
year. 

How  Is  Your  Training  Under  the  Code? 

Open  Forum  Discussion  led  by  DAVID  R.  CRAIG,  Director 
of  Research  Bureau  for  Retail  Training,  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Hour  and  wage  requirements  of  the  Retail  Code  have  served 
to  further  emphasize  the  need  for  a  definite  well-defined  train¬ 
ing  policy.  Dr.  Craig  will  lead  a  practical  discussion  on  this 
problem  from  the  management  point  of  view. 

Round  Table  Conference  on: 

(a)  Wage  Payment  Plans 

(b)  Working  Hour  Schedules 

fc)  Special  Codes  Affecting  Department  Stores 
(d)  Other  Recovery  Problems 


Wednesday  Afternoon,  January  17 
TRAFFIC  GROUP 

Call  to  Order  2:00  P.M. 

Chairman,  J.  E.  GRIFFITH,  Receiving  Superintendent,  The 
Namm  Store,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  Chairman  of  Traffic 
Group. 

Round  Table  Session 

Which  is  the  Most  Eflfective  Working  Schedule 
for  the  Receiving  Department  Under  the  N.  R.  A. 
Discussion  led  by  EUGENE  D.  HUSSEY,  Traffic  Manager, 
Jordan  Marsh  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.;  M.  J.  FiBICH,  Receiving 
Manager,  Gimbel  Brothers,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  H.  J.  WATSON, 
Store  Superintendent,  The  C.  O.  MiUer  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Collection  and  Delivery  Service 

F.  X.  QUINN,  General  Freight  Agent,  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
Discussion  led  by  E.  F.  COSGRIFF,  Traffic  Manager,  W.  T. 
Grant  Co.,  New  York. 

Salvaging  Packing  Materials 

Discussion  led  by  MAX  ROTHKUGEL,  Traffic  Manager,  Lit 
Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Methods  Used  by  Receiving  Department  in 
Facilitating  Special  Orders  to  Protect  Customer 
Good  WiR 

Discussion  led  by  E.  LEONARD,  Traffic  Manager,  Hntzler 
Brothers  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Inspecting  Merchandise  for  N.  R.  A.  Labels 

Discussion  led  by  A.  LAURITANO,  Receiving  Manager,  B. 
Altman  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Returns  to  Manufacturers  Under  the  N.  R.  A. 
Discussion  led  by  HAROLD  R.  YOUD,  Traffic  Manager, 
D.  M.  Read  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Wednesday  Afternoon  and  Evening 
January  17 

WOMEN’S  APPAREL  DIVISION 

Fashion  Analysis  2:00  P.M. 

Fashion  Show  7:00  P.M. 


Thursday  Morning,  January  18 
GENERAL  SESSION  WITH  EMPHASIS  ON 
MERCHANDISING 
Grand  Ballroom 

Call  to  Order  9:30  A.M. 

Chairman,  VICTOR  D.  ZIMIN SKY,  Divisional  Merchandise 
Manager,  Franklin  Simon  &  Co.,  New  York. 

A  Survey  of  the  Quahty  Situation  in  Merchandising 
JOHN  HUGHEIS,  Denholm  &  McKay  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
With  the  rise  in  prices  this  Fall  there  were  many  predic¬ 
tions  that  customers  would  have  to  go  back  to  accepting 
lower  grade  merchandise,  if  they  were  to  continue  to  boy  at 
anything  like  the  old  price  levels.  What  is  the  situation  as 
we  see  it  now? 

An  Outline  of  Plans  for  the  Silk  Guild  Program 

PAOLINO  GERLI,  President,  International  Silk  Guild,  Inc., 
New  York. 

How  the  activities  of  the  Silk  Guild  program  will  help  the 
retailer  in  merchandising  and  selling  silk. 

Effect  of  Manufacturers'  Codes  on  Department  Stores 
WALTER  N.  ROTHSCHILD,  Vice-President,  Abraham  & 
Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn. 

Constructive  results;  adverse  provisions;  effect  on  imports; 
settling  retail  prices  through  manufacturers’  codes. 

Discussion  of  the  Merchandising  and  Fair  Practice 
Provisions  of  the  Retail  Code 

P.  A.  O’CONNELL,  President,  E.  T.  Slattery  Co.,  Boston. 
What  effect  will  the  merchandising  and  fair  practice  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Retail  Code  have  on  our  merchandising  meth¬ 
ods?  How  can  these  provisions  be  applied  practicaUy  in  our 
operations? 

Sales  Training 

OLIVE  SMITH,  Assistant  to  President,  James  McCreery  & 
Co.,  New  York  City. 

The  importance  of  showing  salespeople  how  to  sell;  the  buy¬ 
er’s  responsibility;  proven  methods  of  sales  training  by  the 
merchandising  staff;  knowledge  of  the  merchandise;  building 
good  wiU. 


Thursday  Morning,  January  18 
PERSONNEL  GROUP 
Small  Ballroom 
Topic: 

Developing  Executive  Leadership 

Call  to  Order  9:30  A.M. 

Chairman,  BESS  BLOODWORTH,  Vice-President  in  charge 
of  Personnel,  The  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Chair¬ 
man,  Personnel  Group. 

Training  Executives  to  Teach 

RUTH  CHAPIN,  Personnel  Director,  Wm.  Hengerer  Co., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

How  to  help  executives  to  make  constructive  use  of  the 
greater  degree  of  leadership  conferred  upon  them  by  the  NRA. 

Personnel’s  Opportunity  in  the  Present  Crisis 

MICHAEL  SCHAAP,  President,  Bloomingdale’s,  Inc.,  New 
York. 

Enlightenment  and  counsel  from  a  man  of  vision. 

Executives  and  the  Personnel  Review 
Demonstration  presented  by  Lord  &  Taylor  Training  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Bringing  out  the  part  played  by  executives  in  a  periodic  re¬ 
view  of  the  personnel. 
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Thursday  Morning,  January  18 

SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION 

Southeast  Ballroom 

Theme:  New  Developments  in 
Supplementary  Media 

As  the  theme  implies,  this  should  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
most  instructive  sessions  produced  by  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division.  Every  speaker  has  promised  to  discuss  only  the 
new  uses,  new  ideas,  new  phases,  new  procedure,  new  de¬ 
velopments  in  each  medium.  Perhaps  90  per  cent  in  the 
advertising  field  do  not  keep  conversant  with  ‘*what’s  new” 
in  supplementary  media,  spending  far  too  much  time  on  day 
to  day  routine  procedure.  This  is  the  first  time  the  Division 
has  scheduled  this  type  of  program.  It  should  prove  extremely 
interesting  and  will  likely  become  an  annual  feature  of  the 
convention. 

Call  to  Order  9:50  A.M. 

Chairman,  S.  A.  WEISSENBURGER,  Sales  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager,  The  Halle  Brothers  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

What’s  New  in  Radio? 

WALTER  T.  NEFF,  W.O.R.,  New  York. 

What’s  New  in  Display? 

WM.  L.  STENSGAARD,  President,  W.  L.  Stensgaard  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

What’s  New  in  Outdoor  Advertising? 

LEONARD  DREYFUSS,  Treasurer,  Outdoor  Advertising  As¬ 
sociation  of  America,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

What’s  New  in  Direct  Mail? 

GEORGE  BIJUR,  Publicity  Director,  L.  Bamberger  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Newark. 

What’s  New  in  Sound  Movies? 

I.  A.  HIRSCHMANN,  Publicity  Director,  Lord  and  Taylor, 
New  York. 

What’s  New  in  Customer  Cultivation? 

BERT  M.  NUSSBAUM,  President,  United  Advertising  Agency, 
New  York. 

What’s  New  in  Dealer  Helps? 

THOMAS  ROBB,  Jaros-Robb  Agency,  New  York. 

What’s  New  in  Miscellaneous  Media? 

General  Discussion. 


Thursday  Morning,  January  18 

STORE  MANAGEMENT  GROUP 

RESTAURANT  MEETING 

Call  to  Order  9:30  A.M. 

Chairman,  HARRY  FLOYD,  Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Company, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Report  on  Restaurant  Study 

HARRY  FLOYD,  Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
A  report  on  a  detailed  survey  of  the  organisation  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  department  store  restaurants  made  during  the  past 
year  by  the  Restaurant  Committee  of  the  Store  Management 
Group.  This  report  is  particularly  timely  and  valuable  to 
members  in  adjusting  their  restaurant  operations  to  NRA  con¬ 
ditions. 


Changes  in  Restaurant  Operation  Under  the  Res¬ 
taurant  Code 

ARTHUR  DAVID,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A  practical  discussion  of  changes  of  organization  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  department  store  restaurants,  made  necessary  through 
compliance  with  the  Restaurant  Code.  The  problems  of  em¬ 
ployee  hours  and  wages  and  their  effect  on  operating  expenses 
wUl  be  particularly  stressed. 

Promotional  Ideas  that  Bring  in  Business 

ALICE  K.  WEBSTER,  Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Special  promotions  in  the  way  of  parties,  teas,  bridge  lunch¬ 
eons,  and  other  events  are  important  factors  in  successful 
restaurant  operation.  Miss  Webster  will  discuss  important 
promotional  ideas  that  bring  added  business  to  this  depart¬ 
ment. 

What’s  Happening  to  the  Average  Sales  Check? 

H.  D.  HONIG,  Frederick  Loeser  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

As  in  the  case  of  regular  merchandising  departments,  the 
profitable  operation  of  store  restaurants  is  determined  in  part 
by  the  size  of  the  average  sales  check.  The  value  of  the 
average  sales  in  restaurants  has  substantially  decreased  during 
the  past  three  years.  With  general  price  increases  together 
with  a  rise  in  food  costs,  a  discussion  at  this  time  as  to  what 
is  happening  to  the  sales  check  is  particularly  timely  and 
important. 


Thursday  Morning,  January  18 


RETAIL  DELIVERY  ASSOCIATION 

Call  to  Order  9:30  A.M. 

Chairman,  T.,  W.  TIMPSON,  Asistant  General  Superintendent, 
Bloomingdale’s,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Keeping  the  Fleet  in  Shape  through  Efficient  Main¬ 
tenance  and  Replacement 

C.  S.  LYON,  Vice-President,  Motor  Haulage  Co.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

The  curtailment  in  the  purchase  of  equipment  in  the  past 
few  years  has  resulted  in  an  influx  of  new  replacements  in 
delivery  fleets.  The  consideration  of  the  proper  purchases 
and  the  developments  in  up-to-date  maintenance  is  of  signal 
importance  and  interest. 

Profitable  Benefits  and  Experience  with  Cooperative 
Delivery 

CHARLES  GROSJEAN,  Manager,  Empire  Delivery  Service, 
Gimbel  Brothers,  New  York. 

Much  has  been  discussed  with  regard  to  cooperative  delivery. 
Many  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  are  apparent.  The 
experience  and  benefits  obtained  through  a  successful  operation 
will  undoubtedly  be  welcomed. 

Personnel’s  New  Problems  in  Accident  Prevention 

T.  E.  JOHNSON,  United  Parcel  Service,  New  York. 

Have  recent  developments  in  mechanical  safety  devices  tended 
to  make  the  driver  less  conscious  of  his  part  in  safety  pre¬ 
vention?  What  newer  approach  and  methods  have  been  found 
necessary  in  continuing  and  furthering  efforts  to  reduce  acci¬ 
dents? 

Round  Table  Discussion  on  General  Delivery 
Problems  •  ■ 
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Thursday  Afternoon,  January  18 

GENERAL  SESSIONS  WITH  EMPHASIS  ON 
CONTROL  PROBLEMS 

Grand  Ballroom 

Theme:  The  Retailer  Plays  His  Part 
in  National  Recovery 

Call  to  Order  2:00  P.M. 

Chairman,  MICHAEL  SCHAAP,  President.  Bloomingdale's, 
Incn  New  York. 

Inflation  and  Resulting  Problems  which  the  Retailer 
Must  Meet 

LINHART  STEARNS,  Investment  Counsel,  Vice-President,  I. 
Edwin  Tanenbaum,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Whether  the  President’s  money  policy  may  be  called  infla¬ 
tionary  depends  npon  the  next  steps  to  he  taken.  With  a 
changed  dollar  wiU  come  new  problems  for  retailers.  This 
discussion  will  point  out  some  of  the  effects  of  a  devalued 
dollar,  and  the  Government’s  money  policy  (as  of  the  date 
of  this  meeting)  on  retailing,  particularly  the  working  capi¬ 
tal  of  retail  stores,  and  the  prospects  of  improved  earnings. 
Discussion  led  by  ALFRED  HENRY,  Chairman  of  Controllers’ 
Congress,  Treasurer  of  Martin’s,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A  New  Point  of  View  in  Respect  to  Costs  of  Opera¬ 
tion 

CARLOS  B.  CLARK,  Controller,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich. 

By  way  of  answering  criticism  that  retailers’  expenses  are  too 
high,  Mr.  Clark  holds  that  the  present  method  of  computing 
markons,  gross  margin  and  expense  does  not  present  true 
pictures  of  retail  operations.  Mr.  Clark’s  approach  to  the 
question  of  ’’What  are  the  true  retailing  costs?”  suggests 
the  possibility  of  a  complete  revision  of  procedure  that  will 
challenge  the  attention  of  store  owners,  merchandise  men, 
buyers,  store  managers  and  controllers. 

Discussion  led  by  ED.  GODLEY,  S.  D.  Leidesdorf  &  Co.,  New 
York;  LEW  HAHN,  President,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.;  FRED 
LAZARUS,  Jr^  Bice-President,  The  F.  &  R.  Lazarus  &  Co., 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  Outlook  for  1934  and  Its  Significance  in 
Merchandise  and  Expense  Operations 
SIDNEY  R.  BAER,  Vice-President,  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  Co., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  difficulties  attendant  on  setting  merchandise  budgets 
in  the  face  of  the  possibilities  of  higher  prices,  a  devalued 
dollar,  will  be  indicated  with  suggestions  of  how  some  of 
these  difficulties  may  be  anticipated  and  forestalled.  Simi¬ 
lar  problems  in  regard  to  expenses  and  expense  budgeting 
will  be  analyzed  with  the  aim  of  developing  suggested  pro¬ 
cedures  that  will  help  individual  stores  to  meet  their  in¬ 
dividual  problems. 

Discussion  led  by  KENNETH  C.  RICHMOND,  Controller, 
Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Report  of  Resolutions  Committee 


Service  and  Selling  Problems  Under  the  NRA 
WILSON  LLOYD,  Service  Manager,  Lord  &  Taylor,  New 
York. 

Difficulties  met  in  carrying  out  the  new  regime  and  how 
some  of  them  have  been  surmounted. 

A  Promotion  Manager’s  View  of  the  Type  of  Selling 
Needed  Today 

S.  A.  WEISSENBURGER,  Sales  Promotion  Manager,  The  Halle 
Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A  personnel-minded  executive  discusses  today’s  selling  prob¬ 
lems. 

Training  on  the  Job  in  the  Drapery  Department 
Demonstration  by  Training  Department,  Bloomingdale’s,  Inc., 
New  York. 

An  illustration  of  decentralized  training. 


Thursday  Afternoon,  January  18 

MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 

DOWNSTAIRS  STORE  SESSION 

Call  to  Order  2:00  P.M. 

Chairman,  BARNEY  KLINEl,  Associated  Merchandising  Cor¬ 
poration,  New  York. 

Selling  Piece  Goods  in  Basements 
L.  M.  GOLDMAN,  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
How  to  get  crowds  into  the  store  through  piece  goods  pro¬ 
motions,  and  make  a  profit. 

Basement  Promotion  and  Building  a  Solid  Business 

HARRY  WALSH,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  psychology  of  Basement  promotion  sometimes  differs 
from  that  of  Jipstairs  departments.  An  analysis  of  the  factors 
which  attract  business  to  downstairs  sales  events. 

The  Operation  of  a  Basement  as  Viewed  by  a  Gen¬ 
eral  Merchandise  Manager 

J.  SYLVAN  KAUFMAN,  Mandel  Brothers,  Chicago. 

The  outsider’s  point  of  view  is  always  valuable,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  so  when  backed  by  practical  experience.  One  who 
has  been  a  successful  basement  manager  and  now  doing  an 
outstanding  general  merchandising  job  will  tell  what  he  thinks 
should  be  done  to  improve  basement  operations. 

An  Analysis  of  Market  Operations  Caused  by  the 
Various  Basement  Merchandising  Operations 
ALEXANDER  PROPPER,  New  York. 

Securing  Volume  Without  Sacrificing  Profits 

F’RANK  P.  WOLFF,  Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia. 

What  are  the  chances  in  1934  of  increasing  sales  volume 
without  sacrificing  profits? 

What’s  Ahead  for  the  Basement  in  1934? 

A.  E.  STEVENS,  Gilchrist  Co.,  Boston. 


Thursday  Afternoon,  January  18 
PERSONNEL  GROUP 
Small  Ballroom 

Topic:  THE  NRA  AND  THE  SELLING 
DEPARTMENT 

Call  to  Order  2:00  P.M. 

Chairman,  AGNES  CRONIN,  Director  of  Training,  Ghnbel 
Brothers,  New  York. 
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Thursday  Afternoon,  January  18 
MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 
PIECE  GOODS  SESSION 

Call  to  Order  2:00  P.M. 

Chairman,  BENJAMIN  M.  WEISS,  General  Merchandise 
Manager,  Gimbel  Brothers,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

New  SeUing  Ideas  and  Items  for  Spring: 

(a)  Silks,  WALTEIR  CLARK,  H.  R.  Mallinson  &  Co.  New 
York. 
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(b)  Cottons,  ARTHUR  FX.UEGELMAN,  N.  Fluegelman  &  Co,, 
New  York. 

(c)  Rayons,  ALEXIS  SOMMARIPA,  DuPont  Rayon  Co.,  New 
York. 

(d)  Celanese,  R.  G.  DORT,  The  Celanese  Corporation,  New 
York. 

What's  ahead  for  Spring?  An  answer  to  this  question  at 
this  time  will  aid  greatly  in  planning  our  selling  events, 
price  lining,  etc. 

How  Can  Manufacturers  Meet  the  Style  and  Design 
Needs  for  Home  Sewing? 

COL.  C.  F.  H.  JOHNSON,  President,  Botany  Worsted  Mills, 
New  York. 

Since  the  advent  of  higher  ready-to-wear  prices,  more  people 
are  interested  in  making  their  own  clothes.  Are  manufacturers 
and  retailers  meeting  the  situation? 

Cooperation  Between  Piece  Goods  and  Pattern 
Departments  to  Their  Mutual  Advantage 
H.  D,  WILEY,  The  Bntterick  Company,  New  York. 

How  can  piece  goods  departments  cooperate  with  pattern 
departments  to  better  their  sales  and  profits? 

Forecasting  a  New  Principle  in  the  Construction  of 
Textile  Clothing 

PERCY  ADAMSON,  Adamson  Bros.  Co.,  New  York. 

The  inventor  of  Lastex  will  disclose  the  new  developments 
in  the  construction  of  textiles  within  the  near  future,  which 
he  feels  will  revolutionize  the  industry. 


Thursday  Afternoon,  January  18 

MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 

FURNITURE,  FLOOR  COVERINGS  AND 
DRAPERIES  SESSION 

Call  to  Order  2:00  P.M. 

Chairman,  WILLIAM  S.  MACY,  Gimbel  Brothers,  New  York. 

Part  I 

Fashion  Highlights  and  Developments  in  Home 
Decorating 

GLADYS  MILLER,  Stylist,  L.  C.  Chase  &  Company,  New  York. 
New  ideas  of  fashion  as  it  affects  the  Home  Furnishings 
Department  and  the  home  decorator. 

Observations 

W.  W.  CAPRON,  President,  Whittier  Draperies,  Inc.,  New 
York. 

The  Result  of  a  country-wide  tour  during  which  many  depart¬ 
ment  stores  were  visited  and  many  drapery  departments 
studied. 

Business  Prospects  in  1934  for  Floor  Coverings 
C.  D.  RYAN,  Montgomery  Ward  &  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 
With  increased  employment,  many  families  are  refurnishing 
their  homes.  How  much  of  the  money  spent  by  the  recently 
re-employed  will  go  toward  the  purchase  of  floor  coverings 
and  what  type  of  coverings  will  be  wanted? 

A  Few  Principles  in  the  Merchandising  of  Furniture 
CHARLES  F.  SHAUGHNESSY,  Merchandise  Councillor,  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

The  merchandising  of  furniture  presents  its  own  peculiar 
problems.  A  few  well-defined  principles  can  serve  as  a  guide 
in  dealing  with  these  problems. 

Part  II 

Open  Discussion  of  Current  Merchandising  Problems 
and  Announcement  of  Results  of  a  Country-Wide  Poll 
The  discussion  will  be  led  by  representative  men  who  are 
particularly  well  qualified  in  their  respective  fields. 


Thursday  Afternoon,  January  18 
TRAFFIC  GROUP 


Call  to  Order  2:00  P.M. 

Chairman,  J.  K.  LEWIS,  Jr.,  Traffic  Manager,  Quackenbnsh 
Company,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Round  Table  Session 

What  Is  New  in  Marking  Equipment 

Discussion  led  by  P.  FELDER,  Traffic  Manager,  Kresge  Dept. 

Stores,  Inc.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Advantages  of  Control  Over  Selling  of  Highly 
Seasonal  Items  During  Peak  Periods  by  the 
Receiving  Department 

Is  Selling  Floor  Stock  Work  Ever  Dovetailed  in 
With  Receiving  Stock  Peoples’  Duties 
Discussion  of  both  subjects  will  be  led  by  I.  MEISEL,  Receiv¬ 
ing  Department,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc..  New  York. 

Principles  and  Practices  for  Investigation  and 
Disposition  of  Freight  Claims 

Discussion  led  by  A.  L.  GREEN,  Special  Representative, 
Freight  Claims  Division,  American  Railway  Association, 
Chicago. 

Rubber  Stamp  Marking  and  Non-Marking 
Discussion  led  by  1.  ZBAR,  Receiving  Superintendent,  Bloom- 
ingdale’s.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Difficulties  Encountered  in  Controlling  Price 
Changes  and  Inventory  of  Yard  Goods 


Thursday  Evening,  January  18 
The  Twenty-third  Annual  Banquet 
Grand  Ballroom 


Toastmaster— PRESIDENT  LEW  HAHN. 

Reception  6:45  P.M. 

Invocation 

HENRY  SNYDER,  D.  D.  Pastor,  St.  Paul’s  Lutheran  Church, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Banquet  Service 

Announcement  of  Election  of  Officers 
Address 

DR.  HENRY  SNYDER. 

Address* 

GENERAL  HUGH  S.  JOHNSON. 

The  climax  of  the  week’s  events  will  be  the  address  by  the 
National  Recovery  Administrator.  This  will  be  the  first  occa¬ 
sion  on  which  the  head  of  the  NRA  has  spoken  directly  to 
retailers,  making  this  an  evening  of  historic  significance  in 
the  economic  life  of  the  Nation. 

Representatives  of  the  National  Retail  Code  Authority  will 
be  present  as  guests  of  the  Association  on  this  occasion. 

Dancing  * 

*Broadcast  over  W.J.Z.  network. 
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Friday  Morning,  January  19 

JOINT  SESSION,  EMPHASIZING 
BETTER  SELLING 

CaU  to  Order  9:30  A.M. 

Chairman,  LEW  HAHN,  President,  National  Retail  Dry  Good* 
Association,  and  Chairman  pro  tern  National  Retail  Code 
Anthority. 

How  Better  Stock  Records  Help  Selling 

A.  W.  EINSTEIN,  The  Stronss-Hirshberg  Co^  Youngstown, 

Ohio. 

Many  a  sale  is  lost  because  wanted  merchandise  is  not  on 
hand  at  the  right  time.  How  this  can  be  bandied  in  a  simple 
yet  effective  manner  wiU  be  explained  by  one  wbo  has  had 
very  gratfying  results. 

The  Front  Line  Trench 

L.  S.  BITNER,  Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Brilliant  artiUery  manouveurs  from  the  “brass  bats’*  in  mahog¬ 
any  offices  will  fail  sadly  unless  those  contacting  the  public  in 


the  front  line  trenches  are  carefnUy  trained  in  the  use  of  selling 
weapons.  An  objective  can  only  be  reached  by  a  solid  coor¬ 
dination  of  aU  selling  activities. 

Results  Obtained  from  Individual  Work  with 
Floor  Salespeople 

MARGARET  HARRISON,  Training  Department,  B.  Altman 
&  Co.,  New  YoA  City. 

Because  of  tbe  difficulty  of  bolding  departmental  meetings 
on  the  main  floor  individual  conferences  have  taken  their 
place  to  a  great  extent.  Methods  used  in  conducting  these 
conferences  and  their  special  value  as  a  medium  of  personnel 
work,  will  be  discussed. 

How  to  Make  Retail  Sales  Click 

R.  C.  BORDEN  and  A.  C.  BUSSE,  Professors  of  Salesmanship, 

New  York  University. 

As  investigators,  lecturers,  and  authors.  Professors  Borden  and 
Busse  have  devoted  approximately  15  years  to  original  research 
in  the  field  of  face-to-face  selling.  They  watched  and  recorded 
15,000  actual  and  attempted  sales.  They  will  present  a  Drama 
of  Right  and  Wrong  Retail  Selling  which  will  show  yon  how 
to  win  the  sale. 


Editeational  Exhibit 

Merehandime^  Store  Equipment9  Services  and  Supplies 


Accounting  Machines 

International  Business  Machines  Corporation 

270  Broadway,  New  York  Booths  59-60-J-K 

TabutaU^  Machine  Division 
Tabulating  Service  Bureau 
International  Scale  Division 
International  Time  Recording  Division 
Radiotype  Division 

The  eventual  method  of  producing  the  accounting,  merchandise 
and  administrative  records  and  information  essential  to  the  effec¬ 
tive  operation  and  protection  of  business. 

Present  conditions  compel  new  conceptions  of  accounting  and 
administration.  The  flexibility  and  automatic  (^ration  of  Inter¬ 
national  Electric  Accounting  and  Tabulating  Machine  enable  you 
to  produce  tbe  information  concerning  your  merchandise  and 
operation  costs  in  the  quickest  and  most  useful  manner. 

Various  International  Electric  Accounting  and  Tabulating 
Machines  which  bring  the  maximum  speed,  accuracy  and  economy 
to  all  classes  of  retail  accounting  work  are  on  exhibition.  Of 
particular  interest  is  the  Alphabetic  Accounting  Machine  and 
Its  application  to  retail  billing, aging  of  accounts,  expense  and 
purchase  distribution,  bills  payable,  and  merchandise  control. 
Department  store  representatives  are  in  attendance  and  will  be 
glad  to  demonstrate  any  device  on  request. 

Recordak  Corporation 

Snbsidiary  of  Elastman  Kodak  Company, 

350  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  Booth  16 

The  reduction  of  accounting  costs  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
today — and  the  application  of  photography  to  accounting  routines 
is  an  effective  way  of  reducing  fhese  costs.  “Accounting  by 
Photography”  offers,  in  addition,  numerous  other  advantages. 

The  new  Commercial  Recordak,  embodying  revolutionary  and 
modern  ideas  in  adapting  photography  to  accounting  will  be 
demonstrated  at  this  booth.  A  complete  layout  showing  the 
application  of  the  Recordak  to  Department  Store  Accounts  Re¬ 
ceivable  S^jrstems  will  be  shown,  as  well  as  other  money-saving 
photographic  accounting  systems. 

Sp^ial  department  store  representatives  of  the  Recordak  Cor¬ 
poration  will  be  in  attendance,  and  will  be  glad  to  discuss  these 
systems  with  you. 

Remington  Rand,  Inc. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Booths  23-24-25-26 

The  outstanding  features  of  this  display  is  Accounting  by  Re¬ 
mote  Control  ...  “Central  Records."  This  is  the  only  com¬ 
pletely  automatic,  electrically  controlled  accounting  system, 
which  instantly  records  in  one  central  office,  all  transactions 
throughout  the  store.  Delegates  will  be  given  a  most  dramatic 
and  instructive  demonstration  of  how  this  “Central  Record 
System”  records  a  transaction  in  eight  seconds  .  .  .  give  credit 
authorization  and  _  information  in  split  seconds  .  .  .  makes  sales 
audits  in  mere  minutes  .  .  produces  customer’s  statements. 

This  system  combines  the  time-tested  mechanism  of  Automatic 
Telephone  with  Power*  (ranched  card)  Accounting  Machines, 
making  it  today’s  most  efficient  control  over  merchandise  .  .  . 
inventory  .  .  .  credit  authorization  .  .  .  and  accounts  receivable. 


Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  Company 

342  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  Booth  41 

Delegates  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  this  exhibit,  where  the 
latest  models  of  Underwood  and  Elliott  Fisher  Accounting  Ma¬ 
chines  will  be  demonstrated  on  Department  Store  accounting 
forms. 

Tbe  Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  Compaq  also  present  a  com¬ 
plete  display  of  Underwood  Portable  Typewriters,  which  are 
being  successfully  sold  by  many  of  the  leading  Department  Stores 
throughout  the  country. 

Ask  Representative  about  our  Merchandising  Plans. 

The  National  Cash  Register  Co. 

Dayton,  O.  Booth  40 

This  booth  contains  a  complete  display  of  special  department 
store  models  of  NATIONAL  CASH  REf/lSTER.  OK  CHARGE 
PHONE  SYSTEM  AND  ACCOUNTING  MACHINES. 

A  number  of  these  models  represent  the  newest  and  most 
recent  development  and  are  the  same  type  being  installed  by 
most  of  toe  prominent  stores  throughout  the  country. 

Special  Department  Store  representatives  of  tbe  National  Cash 
Register  Company  will  be  in  attendance  and  will  be  glad  to 
discuss  the  equipment  with  you. 


Accessories 

Whiting  &  Davis  Co. 

Plainville,  Mass.  Booth  21 

Grouping  of  accessories,  particularly  those  made  of  light  weight 
metal  has  proven  very  satisfactory  by  a  great  many  of  the  de- 

eartment  and  specialty  stores  of  the  country.  In  this  exhibit  will 
e  frand  groupings  of  bags,  belts,  headdress  and  other  accessories, 
showing  that  retailers  will  win  the  goodwill  of  their  customers 
by  saving  time  going  from  one  department  to  another  to  secure 
the  entire  ensemble. 


Advertising  Service 

Harrison,  Gardner  &  Rothschild,  Inc. 

145  West  45th  Street,  New  York  Booth  “L” 

A  Fur  Sale  announcemrat  that  sold  $85,000  worth  of  furs 
within  five  days  it  was  mailed.  A  rotogravure  CIhristmas  tabloid 
that  accounted  for  three  of  the  best  selling  days  this  particular  store 
had  enjoyed  in  years.  A  ready-to-wear  booklet  that  made  thousands 
of  women  immediately  “Easter  (Conscious.’’  These  are  a  few  of  the 
interesting  exhibits  presented  ^  Harrison,  Gardner  &  Rothschild, 
Inc.,  at  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  Convention. 
This  Arm,  specializing  in  direct  mail  promotions,  and  the  organi¬ 
zation  and  maintenance  of  efficient  direct  mail  departments,  serves 
some  of  the  leading  department,  specialty  and  dry  gi^s  stores  in 
the  country.  A  particularly  interesting  feature  of  their  display  is 
a  group  of  syndicated  Fur  Storage  folders  and  inserts  similar  to 
those  used  by  leading  stores  for  the  last  two  years  with  amazing 
success. 
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Calculating  Machines 

Monroe  Calculating  Machine  Co^  Inc. 

Orange,  N.  J.  Booths  36-37 

Featured  at  the  exhibit  of  the  Monroe  Calculating  Machine 
Company.  Inc.,  is  the  new  LA-6  Model. 

lliit  latest  addition  to  the  Monroe  line  of  small,  compact, 
noiseless  machines,  is  fully  automatic  in  multiplication  as  well 
as  division.  Operated  at  high  speed  by  an  enclosed  universal 
motor,  it  multiplies  with  lightning-like  speed;  figures  are  set  on 
the  keyboard  and  with  a  touch  of  the  multiply  lever  the  kev  is 
carried  out  entirely  automatically,  without  attention  from 
the  operator.  The  LA-6  is  readily  portable,  weighing  less  than 
16yi  pounds. 

Also  being  demonstrated  are  other  electric  Monroe  machines  well 
adapted  to  the  handling  of  every  kind  of  department  store  figure 
work,  including  the  KASE  203-13,  the  Accounts  Payable  Model 
for  figuring  costs  and  retail  simultanrausly. 

The  Monroe  Company  is  also  showing  several  Gardner  Adding 
and  Accounting  Machines  for  which  it  is  distributor.  These 
desk  type  machines  have  many  refinements,  including  wy-action 
keyboard,  enclosed  motor,  automatic  positive  and  negative  totals. 


Carved  Wood  Mannequins 

Segall  &  Sons 

923  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Booth  10 

In  1932  SEGALL  &  SONS  presented  to  the  display  field,  the 
“WOODIKIN”,  (Patented  Wood  Manequin).  During  the  intro¬ 
ductory  months  they  were  SOLD — after  that  Americans  Retailers 
BOUdHT  them  because  they  proved  the  greatest  display  medium 
for  profitable  displays  of  Coats,  Dresses,  Negligees,  Pajamas,  and 

Bathing  Suits . And  now  they  present . “HOLLY- 

WOODKINS  and  “TRIPLIKINS  GO  TO  TOWN”.  (Carved 
Wood  Mannequins)  Inanimate  actors,  that  will  take  a  leading 

role  on  the  great  stage  _  your  “Show  Wnidows”. 

Have  you  a  Cinema  Shop?  Then  see  Holly woodkins. 


Cash  Registers 

The  National  Cash  Register  Co. 

Dayton,  O.  Booth  40 

This  booth  contains  a  complete  display  of  special  department 
store  models  of  NATIONAL  CASH  RE(JISTER.  OK  CHARGE 
PHONE  SYSTEM  AND  ACCOUNTING  MACHINES. 

A  number  of  these  models  represent  the  newest  and  most 
recent  development  and  are  the  same  type  being  installed  by 
most  of  the  prominent  stores  throughout  the  country.  _ 

Special  Department  Store  representatives  of  the  National  Cash 
Register  Company  will  be  in  attendance  and  will  be  glad  to 
discuss  the  equipment  with  you. 


Costume  Designs 

Roger  Williams  Company 

2508  Empire  State  Bldg.,  New  York  Booth  X 

The  space  will  be  used  to  display  costume  designs  submitted 
by  the  students  of  the  Costume  Design  Department  of  the 
Massachusetts  School  of  Art.  Store  executives,  garment  manu¬ 
facturers,  stylists  and  buyers  will  be  asked  to  help  the  Roger 
Williams  Company  decide  which  are  the  best  desiras  and  to  whom 
should  be  awards  the  prizes  in  the  contests.  The  designs  are 
all  for  garments  made  of  wool  or  worsted  for  suits,  coats  and 
ensembles. 


Credit  Authorization — Filing  Equipment 

Remington  Rand,  Inc. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Booths  23-24-25-26 

Since  the  last  Convention,  new  equipment  for  credit  authoriz¬ 
ation  has  been  developed.  This  together  with  Vertical  Visible 
^nd  Kardex,  show  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  Remington  Rand 
to  give  the  user  greater  flexibility  and  to  give  the  purchaser  a 
wider  variety  to  meet  his  specific  needs.  With  this  equipment  it 
IS  possible  to  design  a  most  efficient  system  for  either  telephone 
or  tube  communication.  Various  Price  Line  Controls  will  also 
be  shown. 

Several  Remington  Electrified  Accounting  Machines  will  de¬ 
monstrate  the  most  efficient  way  of  securing  more  figure  facts 
.  .  .  faster  .  .  :  and  more  often.  Remington  Rand  is  fully 
«quipped  to  furnish  you  with  the  necessary  requirements  for  a 
complete  accounting  system. 


Display  and  Price  Card  Systems 

Card  Display,  Inc. 

22  West  32nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  “H” 

Presenting  new  features  in  CARDISPLAFRAMES. 

Now  accepted  as  standard  equipment  for  Department  Stores. 
This  attractive,  economical  and  efficient  system  is  now  used  in 
such  leadiim  stores  as  R.  H.  Macy  &  C^,  Inc.;  Bloomingdale 
Bros.;  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.;  N.  Snellenberg  &  (^>. ;  Lansburgh 
&  Bro.;  May  Co.,  Cleveland;  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.;  Marshall  Fim 
&  Co.;  Three  Schuster  Stores;  The  Emporium,  San  Francisco; 
etc.,  etc. 

Embosograf  Corporation  of  America 

38-44  West  21gt  Street,  New  York  Booth  44 

The  Embosograf,  Embosoframe  System,  and  Embosograf  Dis¬ 
play  Easels. 

Step  in  at  booth  M  and  see  a  demonstration  of  the  Emboso¬ 
frame  System  of  counter  card  display,  used  in  hundreds  of  de¬ 
partment  stores.  It  is  smart,  uniform  and  speeds  card  changes 
immeasurably.  Modernistic  easels  for  any  type  of  display  cards 
are  also  on  display. 


Display  Equipment 

Mileo  Mannequini 

44  East  8th  St.  (One  block  west  of  Wanamaker’s) 

New  York.  Booth  20 

Enjoying  a  nation-wide  reputation  since  19(X),  the  eminent 
sculptor  P,  C.  Mileo  presents  his  1934  line  consisting  of  new 
and  novel  creations  in  mannequins  for  the  proper  scientific  dis¬ 
play  of  specific  guments  and  classes  of  merchandise.  The  Mileo 
line  consists  of  Ladies’,  Stouts’,  Junior  Miss’,  Men’s  and  Char¬ 
acter  Figures  of  every  description. 

Shoo  Form  Co.,  Inc. 

Auburn,  N.  Y.  Booth  15 

The  major  part  of  this  display  is  gi^ven  over  to  Fairy  Forms 
for  displaying  shoes  and  hosiery.  These  are  the  wdl-known 
Fairy  Forms  for  use  with  men’s,  women’s  and  children’s  hosiery. 
There  are  twdve  different  types.  All  of  them  are  made  with  the 
weighted  toe,  an  exclusive,  patented  Fairy  Form  feature  which 
holds  them  erect,  perfectly  balanced  without  supports  of  any  kind. 
Fairy  Shoe  Forms  cover  a  wide  selection  of  different  types  de¬ 
signed  especially  for  the  retailer  for  the  effective  forming  of  his 
window  and  display  shoes.  These  include  a  new  type  of  form 
to  properly  set  up  the  new  style  women’s  open  toe  sandals. 


Display  Service 

W.  L.  Stensgaard  &  Associates,  Inc. 

Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  Ill. 

225  West  34th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  A 

Monthly,  over  1500  stores  use  our  “Itinerant  Display  Promo¬ 
tional  Service”.  Stores  using  this  service  obtain  more  than  50 
Master  Window  Displays  annually  for  the  small  cost  of  Trans¬ 
portation  from  a  nearby  point. 

Sponsored  by  America’s  leading  manufacutrers — they  are  sea¬ 
sonable,  scheduled  well  in  advance  to  fit  with  stores’  promotional 
plans  and  do  a  real  selling  job. 

Chir  exhibit  shows  examples  of  the  displays,  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  planned  and  the  acceptance  of  leading  retailers 
throughout  the  country. 


Electrical  Appliances 

Landers,  Frary  &  Clarit 

New  Britain,  Conn.  Booths  6-7  Lohhy 

This  display  will  feature  a  Universal  Electric  Kitchen — 
which  will  include  a  new  Universal  Electrical  Refrigerator, 
Washing  Machine,  Vacuum  Cleaner,  Ironer,  Range  and  other 
Kitchen  Accessories. 

There  will  also  be  featured  some  of  the  outstanding  Kitchen 
and  Table  Appliances,  such  as  Toasters,  Waffle  Irons,  Percolators, 
Sandwich  Toasters  and  Laundry  Irons.  Also  the  new  two  slice 
Toaster. 

Especially  interesting  are  the  new  Universal  Mixers  offered 
in  two  combinations — ^the  all  Electric  Mixer  and  Juicer  complete, 
retailing  at  $19.50  and  the  combination  Electric  Mixer  with  the 
manually  operated  juice  Extractor  retailing  at  $18.50.  These 
Mixers  will  be  specially  featured  in  National  Merchandising 
thru  department  stores  during  1934. 

The  Universal  line  offers  Uie  most  complete  assortment  of 
both  Major  Appliances,  as  well  as  so  called  Traflic  Appliances, 
on  the  market.  Their  representatives  will  appreciate  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  discussing  merchandising  plans  on  these  various 
lines  with  the  department  store  merchandising  executives  during 
the  Convention. 

Nineteen  Hundred  Corporation 

Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Booth  8  Main  Lobby 

New  1934  Models: 

Model  575  DeLuxe.  A  new  modernistic  design,  reflectii^  the 
Century  of  Progress.  The  most  startling  washer  ever  designed. 

Model  539.  A  new,  popular  priced  modernistic  washer. 

The  Kompakt.  The  only  all  electric  family-size  washer  that 
has  ever  been  designed  especially  for  the  modem  kitchen. 
Raises  to  full  sink  height;  quickly  lowers  into  an  attractive 
cabinet,  to  tuck  away  under  kitchen  table,  sink  or  in  small 
closet. 

Model  O  Attachment  Ironer  for  Kompakt. 

Model  611.  1900  Ironer. 

Electrical  Testing  Laboratories 

80th  Sl  and  East  Bind  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Booth  5  Main  Lobby 

Electrical  Testing  Laboratories  will  show  the  need  for  technical 
study  of  the  electrical  appliances  sold  in  Dry  Goods  Stores,  by 
illustrating  some  of  the  test  results  obtained  on  devices  of 
various  manufacture.  What  is  expected  in  the  way  of  satisfactory 
performance  in  household  electrical  products  will  also  be  shown. 


Escalators 

The  Otis  Elevator  Company 

Eleventh  Ave.  and  26th  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  19 

The  Otis  Elevator  Company,  in  Booth  19,  will  display  a  very 
interesting  escalator  model,  and  will  also  exhibit  charts  indicating 
the  extent  to  which  this  Company  has  gone  in  the  matter  oif 
analyzing  department  store  traffic.  These  charts  show  studies  of 
department  store  transportation  with  its  developments  and  trends. 
The  analysis  of  these  problems  covers  the  subject  of  traffic  studies, 
circulation  plans,  technical  solutions  and  desira  and  treatment  of 
escalators  and  elevators  to  fit  them  in  with  their  surroundings. 
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Hangers,  Garment 


‘Lastex”  Yarns 


All-Stylee  Hanger  Company,  “Fairy”  Hangers 

512  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  V 

Proper  merchandise  dUpIay  can  only  be  achieved  by  the  use 
of  the  correct  hanger.  There  is  a  “Fairy”  hanger  made  for  the 
efhcient  showing  of  every  type  of  garment.  “Fairy”  hangers  are 
designed  to  keep  clothing  on  the  rack  and  off  the  floor.  A 
display  of  Cellophane  and  Cloth  Dress  Covers  completes  the  line. 


Adamson  Bros.  Company 

Sole  Distributors  of  “Lastex”  Yarns  for 
the  United  States  Rubber  Company 
1790  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Parlor  II 

“Lastex” — the  new  Miracle  Yarn — has  revolutionized  the  entire 
textile  industry  in  two  years.  Its  unique  ability  to  be  woven 
or  knitted  into  any  type  of  fabric,  creating  materials  with 
permanent  and  washable  elasticity,  has  won  it  a  place  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  type  of  clothing  for  men,  women,  and  children,  both 
outer  and  inner  wear,  as  well  as  in  draperies,  upholstery  and 
a  long  list  of  miscellaneous  items  too  numerous  to  mention 
here.  In  fact,  it  is  now  practicable  for  either  a  man,  woman 
or  child  to  appear  in  a  costume  each  garment  of  which  is  made 
of  “Lastex” — from  the  skin  out.  In  all  these  different  fields 
“Lastex”  has  also  been  a  powerful  influence  in  raising  unit 
prices  and  checking  profitless  merchandising.  The  development 
of  “Lastex”  in  the  first  two  years  of  its  promotion  has  been 
phenomenal  and  it  is  obvious  that  its  third  and  biggest  year 
IS  just  ahead. 


Housewares  and  Leisure  Hour  Merchandise 


W.  S.  Hays 

American  Houseswares  EXHIBIT 

Drexel  Building,  Pbiladelpbia,  Pa.  Booth  8 

Illustrating  the  sales  opportunities  for  steady  daily  business, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  new  leisure  hour  demand. 

These  exhibits  developed  through  the  cooperation  of  the  buying 
executives  of  retail  stores  are  fulfilling  an  unusual  service  in 
the  promotion  of  sales  of  electrical  appliances,  housefurnishings 
and  leisure  hour  merchandise. 


Patterns 


Advance  Pattern  Company 

252  West  29tb  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  17 

It  took  faith  to  start  a  new  enterprise  in  1933 — especially  a 
new  pattern  company. 

Faith  that  a  new  deal  for  the  merchant  would  reap  its  own 
reward. 

This  faith  in  Advance  has  been  matched  by  a  consumer 
acceptance  of  Advance  that  has  been  gratifying  to  merchants 
as  well  as  ourselves. 

Over  1,000  stores  have  already  stocked  Advance  and  we  are 
glad  to  say  that  many  of  these  stores  are  members  of 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

We  invite  inquiries  regarding  Advance — small  stocks,  quick 
turnover  and  black  ink  at  the  end  of  the  year — from  any 
merchant  with  a  pattern  problem. 

The  New  York  Pattern  Company,  Inc. 

200  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  31 

The  New  York  Pattern  Company,  Inc.,  Sole  Manufacturers 
and  Distributors  of  New  Y’ork  ISc  Patterns, — sold  under  the 
store  name.  Handled  by  over  5,000  department  and  dry  goods 
stores.  Samples  and  complete  information  sent  without  obliga¬ 
tion  or  charge  by  The  New  York  Pattern  Company,  Inc.,  5th 
Avenue  Building,  New  York  City — Telephone  Gramercy  5-5263— 
S.  C.  Grady,  Manager. 


Inserting  Mahines 


Standard-Johnson  Company,  Inc. 

371-373  Pacific  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Booth  7 

Standard-Johnson  Co.  will  demon.strate  the  McCarthy  Inserting 
Machine  which  automatically  inserts  invoices,  statements  and 
advertising  matter  in  envelopes  ready  for  mailing. 


Insurance 


(American)  Lumbermens  Mutual  Casualty  Company  of 
Illinois  and  Associated  (Fire)  Mutuals 
Chicago,  Ill.  Booth  29 

Automobile,  Burglary,  Workmen’s  Compensation,  Fire,  Eleva¬ 
tor,  Plate  Glass,  Public  Liability,  Windstorm,  Use  and  Occupancy 
insurance  and  Fidelity  bonds  under  dividend-paying  policies.  A 
nationwide  insurance  organization  prepared  to  handle  the  complete 
fire  and  casualty  insurance  requirements  of  Department  and 
Retail  stores.  Unsurpassed  facilities  for  establishing  an  Insurance 
Bureau  adapted  to  the  needs  of  each  individual  store.  Secure 
detailed  information  at  Booth  No.  29. 


Associated  Reciprocal  Exchanges 

1  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Individual  Underwriters 
New  York  Reciprocal  Underwriters 
Affiliated  Underwriters 
Fireproof-Sprinklered  Underwriters 
Metropolitan  Inter-Insurers 
Inter-insurance  on  the  Reciprocal  Plan  was  originated  by  a  group 
of  prominent  merchants  in  New  York  City  in  1881,  who  organ¬ 
ized  Individual  Underwriters,  the  first  Reciprocal  Exchange. 

Since  that  date  about  $30,000,000  has  been  returned  to  Policy¬ 
holders  as  savings  by  the  above  Exchanges  without  an  assessment 
ever  being  required.  Aggregate  losses  of  about  $13,000,000  have 
been  paid  without  a  single  settlement  by  law  suit. 

A  staff  will  be  present  to  welcome  Subscribers  and  give  in- 
formaion  to  others. 


Printing  and  Direct  Mail  Equipment 

Addressograph-Multigraph  Corporation 

Cleveland,  O.  Booths  12-13 

ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH  CORPORATION  will 
exhibit  the  DUPLIGRAPH  which  writes  completed  letters  (name, 
address,  personal  salutation,  date  and  signature)  at  2,000  per 
hour — ADDRESSOGRAPH  models  for  s*atement  and  payroll 
work,  in  addition  to  addressing — MULTIGRAPH  models  for 
production  of  advertising  and  sales  literature  and  printing  a 
wide  variety  of  forms — MULTILITH,  revolutionary  development 
in  the  offset  lithographic  field  for  speedy  and  economical  repro¬ 
duction  o(  illustrated  printed  matter. 


Booth  18 


Publications 


Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company 

Boston,  Mass.  Booth  43 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  world’s  largest  casualty 
insurance  writer,  and  its  associate.  United  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  will  exhibit  in  Booth  43.  Department  store  executives 
should  visit  this  display  which  shows  how  Liberty’s  direct  dealing 
plan  has  greatly  redurad  insurance  costs  for  retailers  while  pro¬ 
viding  an  extra  margin  of  financial  protection.  In  addition  to 
the  fact  that  the  Liberty  Mutual  has  regularly  reduced  costs  for 
its  policyholders  and  inci  eased  its  resources  and  surplus  funds 
during  each  year  of  the  depression,  it  regularly  increases  its 
number  of  ralicyhoiders  in  the  retail  store  field  because  of  the 
unusually  effective  service  which  it  supplies  in  the  prompt,  fair 
settlement  of  losses  with  customers  and  employees. 


Dry  Goods  Economist 

239  West  39th  Street,  New  York  Booths  E  and  F 
For  almost  a  century  DRY  GOODS  ECONOMIST  has  main¬ 
tained  its  supremacy  as  the  leading  publication  serving  its  field. 
Its  forecasts  and  predictions  concerning  future  trends  of  the 
industry  have  proven  uncannily  accurate.  Analytical  and  highly 
informative.  DRY’  GOODS  ECONOMIST  has  built  reader-ac¬ 
ceptance  second  to  none.  Results  prove  this  reader-acceptance 
is  shared  by  its  advertising  pages  as  well  as  its  editorial  pre¬ 
sentations. 

Fairchild  Publications,  Inc.  * 

8  Blast  13th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  42 

The  Faibchild  Publications  invite  you  to  their  booth,  which 
points  out  the  manner  in  which  the  Fairchild  Publications — 
Women’s  Wear  Daily,  Retailing  (Executive  and  Home  Furnish¬ 
ings  Editions),  Daily  News  Record,  and  Men’s  Wear,  serve  the 
retail  merchant  and  his  staff. 

News,  ideas  and  fashions  for  the  merchant,  merchandise  mana¬ 
ger,  buyer,  advertising  manager,  store  manager,  controller,  credit 
manager,  delivery  superintendent,  display  man,  educational  director 
and  sales  person. 

Good  Housekeeping  Magazine 

57th  Street  at  8th  Avenue,  New  York  Booth  D 

For  32  years  Good  Housekeeping  has  guaranteed  its  adver¬ 
tising. 

For  25  years  it  has  laboratory  tested  appliances.  Women  have 
especial  confidence  in  merchandise  advertised  in  Good  House¬ 
keeping  and  awarded  its  Seal  of  Approval.  They  buy  more 
willingly  because  of  it.  Therefore  stores  find  it  is  profitable 
to  feature  such  merchandise. 


The  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 

85  John  St.,  New  York  Booths  4-6 

The  exhibit  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  will 
occupy  two  booths  in  a  space  22  feet  long,  with  a  background 
presenting  in  a  graphic  manner  how  stock  company  fire  insurance 
IS  prepared  to  provide  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  with  any  or  all  of  their  insurance  needs  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  furnish  a  consultant  and  inspection  service  through  its 
representatives  everywhere. 

Among  the  many  insurance  lines  shown  are  primary  covers 
such  as  fire,  tornado,  sprinkler  “and”  sign  leakage;  business  in¬ 
terruption  covers  such  as  rent  and  use  occupancy,  and  inland 
marine  covers  of  more  than  a  dozen  forms.  Numerous  helpful 
booklets  and  pai^hlets  will  be  offered. 

The  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  which  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  trade  association  of  the  stock  fire  insurance  companies  of 
America,  is  an  organization  of  210  such  companies  doing  more 
than  85  per  cent  of  the  fire  insurance  business  in  the  United 
States. 
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Publications 

The  Haire  Publishing  Company  . 

1170  Broadway,  New  York  Booth  A — D 

Each  of  the  eight  Haire  business  publications  is  written  for 
only  one  department  in  a  store-— the  name  on  the  magazine  cover 
indicates  the  contents.  The  sellers  use  Haire  papers  because  there 
is  no  waste  circulation.  Each  paper  reaches  every  buyer  of  his 
product  with  complete  authentic  news  information  of  men  and 
merchandise: 

CORSET  AND  UNDERWEAR  REVIEW 
Established  1913 

CROCKERY  AND  GLASS  JOURNAL 
Established  1883 

HOUSE  FURNISHING  REVIEW 
Established  1892 
DRESS  ACCESSORIES 
Established  1908 
LINENS  &  DOMESTICS 
Established  1927 

INFANTS’  AND  CHILDREN’S  REVIEW 
Established  1926 

NOTION  AND  NOVELTY  REVIEW 
Established  1866 

TRUNKS  AND  LEATHER  GOODS 
Established  1899 


Railway  Express  Service 

Railway  Express  Agenry,  Inc. 

216>218  West  Slst  Street,  New  York,  N,  Y.  Booth  28 

Railway  Express  Service  provides  combination  rail  and  air 
nation-wide  transportation,  sumciently  flexible  to  meet  the  neerls 
of  the  individual  shipper  and  shipment.  It  affords  a  convenient, 
dependable,  fast  transportation  service  for  shipments  small  or 
large,  providing  the  special  attention  required  by  each.  C.  O.  D.’s 
are  promptly  paid,  special  attention  is  given  to  small  packages 
to  insure  their  delivery  in  good  condition. 

The  Railway  Express  Agency  has  an  interesting  and  instructive 
exhibit  which  merits  your  inspection. 


Resident  Buying  Office 

Kirby,  Block  &  Fischer,  Inc. 

128  West  31st  Street,  New  York  Booth  M 

Kirby,  Block  &  Fischer,  Inc.,  leaders  in  the  resident  b"ving 
field,  are  exhibiting  an  interesting  array  of  services,  designed 
to  help  independent  retail  stores.  Included  is  a  complete  sales 


promotion  program,  with  Sales  Plan,  bulletins  of  merchandising 
events,  ad  mats  and  selling  helps.  Also  exhibited  are  exclusive 
merchandise  items  especially  developed  by  the  Cooperative  Mer¬ 
chandising  Bureau  of  this  office. 


Salesbooks 

The  Baltimore  Salesbook  Company 

Baltimore,  Md.  Booth  27 

The  Baltimore  Salesbook  Company  will  exhibit  methods  en¬ 
abling  merchants  to  obtain  for  their  printed  office  forms,  such 
as  Markup  and  Markdown  books.  Purchase  orders.  Refunds,  Ex¬ 
changes,  Merchandise  Transfers,  etc.,  the  manufacturing  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  highly  efficient  equipment  which  has  made  salesbook 
values  the  marvel  of  the  printing  industry.* 


Scales 

International  Business  Machines  Corporation 

270  Broadway,  New  York  Booths  59-60-J-K 

International  Scale  Division 
Dayton  Scale  Division 

Demonstrations  of  International  Parcel  Post,  Mailing  and  Yard¬ 
age  Scales  will  show  the  speed  and  accuracy  with  which  these 
automatic  machines  promote  efficiency  in  various  departments. 
The  Interaational  'Vardage  Scale  is  a  remarkable  time — and 
money-saving  device  which  automatically  indicates  on  a  chart  the 
number  of  yards  contained  in  a  piece  of  material  placed  on  the 
platform. 

In  the  Dayton  line  are  computing  scales  that  have  wide  appli¬ 
cations  in  department  store  use — particularly  in  the  grocery, 
drug  and  candy  departments.  ’ 


Service  for  Personnel  Control 

Willmark  Service  System,  Inc. 

250  West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N,  Y.  Booth  G 
The  National  "Personnel-Building''  Organixation 
The  one  national  organization,  specializing  in  the  building  of 
retail  sales  perronnel.  Willmark,  through  its  methods  of  nersonnel 
testing,  correcting  and  educating,  prevents  and  minimizes  dishon¬ 
esty.  Strengthens  morale.  Heightens  efficiency.  Stimulates  sales. 
Willmark  enables  retail  organizations  to  control  and  supervise 
properly  the  activities  of  selling  personnel.  WHlmark  minimizes 
the  stock  shortage  evil.  Willmark  Service  is  available  in  every 
city  of  the  United  States.  A  Willmark  official,  stationed  at  our 
liooth,  will  gladly  give  you  further  information. 
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Convention 


Store  Within  a  Store 

General  Electric  Company 

Cleveland,  0.  Main  Lobby 

Displayed  in  the  Main  Lobby  of  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania  is 
the  nwU  General  Electric  kitchen  and  the  model  General  Electric 
Unadry.  The  exhibits  are  a  suggestion  for  practical  and  attractive 
electricM  department  layouU  for  department  stores.  An  ever 
increasing  number  of  leading  department  stores  are  installing 
Goieral  Electric  kitchens  and  General  Electric  appliances.  This 
is  known  as  the  “Store  Within  a  Store”  which  is  installed, 
financed  and  o|>erated  by  General  Electric’s  Specialty  Appliance 
Sales  Department  and  which  has  proved  a  big  business  builder 
for  department  stores.  The  kitchen  displayed  at  the  Convration 
includes  refrigerator,  range,  and  dishwasher  and  other  kitchen 
appliances  all  laid  out  in  scientific  arrangement  by  General  Electric 
Institute.  Laundry  includes  electric  ironer,  washer,  dryer,  iron, 
sewing  machine  and  modem  lighting. 


Talon  Fastener 

Hookless  Fastener  Company 

Meadville,  Pa.  Booth  49 

From  Overshoes  to  Evening  Gowns! 

It’s  a  long  way  from  the  sturdy  fasteners  used  on  overshoes 
to  the  tiny  “light  as  a  bubble”  Talon  fasteners  that  close  the 
new  day  and  evening  gowns  with  never  a  bulge  or  gap  to  mar 
their  streamline  beauty  1 

There’s  an  amazing  array  of  new  Talon  fastener  developments 
on  display  in  the  Talon  Booth  at  the  show.  There  is,  for 
instance,  a  Talon  fastener  made  of  metal  that  has  no  metallic 
appearance  or  feel.  There  is  one  that  locks  in  place  automatically 
.  .  .  There  is  one  that  curves  around  comers  .  .  .  Another 
that  is  colored  in  brilliant  hues  .  .  ,  But  see  for  yourself. 

Visit  the  Talon  Booth  and  see  the  many  applications  that 
are  possible  with  this  magic  modem  closure  that  is  convenient, 
quick  and  secure!  There  may  be  an  idea  in  it  that  will,  quite 
likely,  spell  greater  profits  for  you! 


Textiles 

American  Bemberg  Corporation 

261  Fifth  Avcn  New  York  Booth  49 

A  wide  variety  of  interesting  fabrics  and  merchandise  made 
of  Bemberg  mrn  is  on  display  including  new  developments  in 
piece  goods,  hosiery,  gloves,  intimate  apparel,  dresses  for  day- 
time  and  evening  wear  and  beach  and  sports  wear. 

The  distinctive  stretch  spinning  cuprammonium  process  by 
which  Bemberg  yam  is  manufactured  in  Elizabethton,  Tennessee, 
and  which  pi^uces  its  extraordinary  fineness,  suppleness  and 
strength  will  be  illustrated  by  charts  and  raw  materials. 

Information  booklets  will  be  distributed  on  merchandise  made 
of  Bemberg,  knitted  fabric  facts,  identification  tests,  etc. 


DuPont  Rayon  Company 

350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booths  47-48 

DuPont  Rayon  Company  will  display  in  its  booth  a  collection 
of  the  new  spring  dress  fabrics  that  will  be  shown  in  gowns 
and  dresses  at  the  Fashion  Show  directed  by  Miss  Katherine 
Casey. 

AMURE  WEAVES  in  three  or  four  small  patterns  will  be 
shown  from  the  American  Silk  Mills.  These  are  of  outstanding 
importance  in  the  Spring  showings  of  leading  high  grade  dress 
houses  here. 

PRINTS  in  a  variety  of  types  will  be  shown.  Necktie  prints 
on  fine  twill  will  be  featured  for  Marshall  Field  &  Comply; 
florals  on  a  light  moss  crepe  called  Chamya  for  L.  &  E.  Stim, 
Inc.;  foulard  prints  on  French  crepe  for  Shirley  Silk  Company; 
prints  on  Kashmere  Crepe  for  H.  R.  Mallinson  &  Company; 
Ashville  Prints  for  Schwarzenbach  Huber  &  Company. 

NOVELTY  WEAVES  will  include  checks,  corded  effects,  ribs, 
and  stripes. 

A  raised  check  on  light  and  dark  grounds  wilt  be  shown  from 
Schwarzenbach  Huber  &  Compaiw;  a  variation  of  ribs  and  cords 
on  sheer  grounds  from  L.  &  E.  Stim,  Incomorated;  a  heavy 
raised  rib  on  faille  ground  called  RIBBO-FAILLE  from  H.  R. 
Mallinson  &  Company;  finely  striped  fabric  called  Pintone  from 
Cohn  Hall  Marx  C  Company. 

PEBBLE  CREPE  AND  GEOMETRIC  WEAVES  which  are 
drawing  marked  interest  at  the  current  showings  are  Fresco 
Crepe  and  Pine  Needle  from  Stehli  Silk  Corporation. 

KNITTED  FABRICS  which  are  very  much  emphasized  for 
the  Spring  and  Summer  of  1934  will  be  represented  with  Point 
Device — -a  noveltj;  knittd  cloth  from  Eday  Fabrics,  Inc. — and 
Stripes — a  flat  knit  fabric  from  Wm.  Heller,  Incorporated. 

ONE  OF  THE  NEWEST  NOVELTY  VELVETS  from  Wm. 
Openhym  &  Sons  is  Mistveltiny  dot  over  chiffon  ground— especi¬ 
ally  constracted  for  later  Spring  and  Summer  formal  wear. 


Time  Recording,  Indicating  and  Signaling 
Systems 

International  Business  Machines  Corporation 

270  Broadway,  New  York  Booths  59-60-J-K 

International  Time  Recording  Division 
Central  Control  Radio 

This  exhibit  contains  devices  from  the  complete  International 
line  of  self-regulating  electric  time  indicating,  recording  and 
signaling,  inter<ommunicating  telephone,  fire  alarm,  sound  ampli¬ 
fication  and  various  protective  systems.  Representatives  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  department  store  problems  will  conduct 
interesting  demonstrations. 

All  delegates  are  assured  of  hearing  every  word  of  all  addresses 
in  both  large  and  small  ballrooms  as  speeches  will  be  amplified 
by  an  International  sound  amplifying  system. 


The  Information  Desk  at  the  22nd  Annual  Convention 
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Typewriters 


International  Business  Machines  Corporation 

270  Broadway,  New  York  Booths  59-60-J-K 

Electromatic  Typewriter  Division 
Radiotype  Division 

The  Electromatic  Typewriter  is  an  entirely  new  writing  ma¬ 
chine,  every  movement  of  which  is  electrtcally  o^rated.  It 
enables  a  larger  volume  of  work  to  be  performed  than  is  other¬ 
wise  possible.  Models  for  general  typing,  writing  checks,  cuUing 
stencils,  writing  bills  and  orders,  and  for  automatic  letter  writing 
are  included  in  the  line. 

Also  on  exhibition  is  the  Radiotype  which  combines  the  lightning 
speed  of  radio  waves  or  of  electricity  with  the  Electromatic 
Typewriter.  I^velop^  to  employ  the  micro  radio  waves,  these 
machines  are  not  limited  to  radio.  The  same  results  are  obtained 
when  transmission  is  made  over  inter-office  or  inter-departmental 
wiring  circuits.  Reports,  requisitions,  orders,  messages,  and  all 
kinds  of  business  documents  t)rped  on  a  standard  typ^riter  key¬ 
board  may  be  simultaneously  reproduced  at  all  points  in  the 
system. 


Royal  Typewriter  Company,  Inc. 

2  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  14 

Royal  Typewriter  Company,  Inc.,  presents  its  complete  line 
of  portable  typ^riters,  which  are  being  sold  by  many  depart¬ 
ment  stores  with  outstanding  success.  The  line  includes  the 
DeLuxe  Royal  Portable,  retailing  at  $60;  the  Royal  Portable, 
retailing  at  $45;  and  the  Royal  Junior  Portable,  retailing  at 

f33.50.  Extensive  advertising  and  provision  of  design  and  manu- 
acture  make  these  outstanding  department  store  items.  Also 
on  exhibition,  the  famous  Royal  Standard  Typewriter  for  office 
use. 


Wrapping  and  Packing  Supplies 

DuPont  Cellophane  Company,  Inc. 

3S0  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booths  45-46 
The  smart  department  store  executive  of  today  should  be  well 
posted  on  display  trends  and  modem  pMkagiim.  Both  these 
factors  are  playing  such  an  important  role  in  retail  merchandising 
that  it  bdiooves  bu^rs  and  merchandisers  to  know  the  stopr. 

The  DuPont  Cellophane  Company  has  assembled  an  Exhibit  of 
the  very  latest  examples  of  “visible  merchandising.”  They  will 
attempt  to  graphically  point  out  to  the  department  store  executive 
the  relation  brtween  effective  packages,  increased  sales,  decreased 
mark  downs  and  net  profit— or  loss. 

Wolf  Brothers 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Booth  22 

Wolf  Brothers  specializes  in  the  manufacture  of  a  complete  line 
of  Paper  Bags  &  Envelope  supplies  for  the  Department  and 
Specialty  Store.  This  includes  such  specialties  as  the  Standard 
Sanitary  Drinldtm  Cup  and  the  Handdok  Carry  Bag. 

The  display  wiU  be  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  efficient  and 
economical  Methods  of  Bag  Wrap  for  Takewith  &  Delivery. 
Representatives  of  Wolf  Brothers  will  be  in  attendance  to  offer 
the  facilities  of  their  entire  organization  in  the  supplying  of 
special  purpose  bags  of  all  types. 


Dry  Cleaning  Equipment 

American  Laundry  Machinery  Co. 

989  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  Booth  “Y” 

AMERICAN  LAUNDRY  MACHINERY  CO.— DRY  CLEAN¬ 
ING  EQUIPMENT,  using  non-inflammable  solvent,  to  reclaim 
soiled  merchandise  for  the  purpose  of  putting  back  in  stock.  Unit 
working  in  nearby  department  store  will  be  shown.  AItc  Laundry 
Equipment  for  Commercial  Laundries,  Department  Stores,  Hotels 
and  Institutions. 

Motor  Stairtcay — Pneumatic  Tubes 

Peter  Clark,  Inc. 

544  West  30th  Street,  New  York  Booth  30 

Peter  Clark,  Inc.,  established  1905,  manufacturers  of  special 
mechanical  equipment,  are  showing  a  new  type  of  space  saving 
level  landing  motor  stairway  embodying  many  distinctive  new 
features 

and 

A  complete  line  of  improv^  pneumatic  tube  products  includ¬ 
ing  a  new  type  of  TOwer  saving  damper  which  greatly  increases 
the  economy  and  emciency  of  pneumatic  despatch  tube  systems. 

A  cknowledgments 

Cash  register  used  in  Association  Convention  Headquarters 
loaned  by  the  National  Cash  Register  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

The  display  cases  containing  the  exhibit  of  Association  pub¬ 
lications  loaned  by  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  NRA  banner  on  display  in  the  Grand  Ballroom  loaned 
by  the  American  Flag  Co.,  73-7/  Mercer  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  equipment  us^  for  the  amplification  of  the  speakers  will 
be  that  of  the  International  Business  Machines,  known  as  tbe 
Central  Control  Radio,  Music  and  Speech  equipment.  Announce  • 
ments  and  messages  wilt  be  broadcast  by  radio  between  the 
General  Information  Desk  and  Association  Headquarters,  by 
International  Radiotype  and  then  broadcast  by  International  Cen¬ 
tral  Control  Radio. 


This  Las  teen,  is  and  always 
will  tette 

of  the  TEXTILE  DYEING  &  PRINTING  CO.  AMERICA.  INC 


i/idt-onii  above  all" 


an 


C^uxuntit^  lOtlL 
TEXSJLi 


1 

"  1 


TEXMULE 

DYEING  &  PRINTING^O.  of  AMERICA,  Inc 


P.  O.  Box  1933,  Poforson,  N.  J. 
Tsiophono  lombort  8-1000,  1,  9,  3,  4,  5. 


Now  York  Offico  t  40  East  3416  Stroot 
Phono  LExingfon  a-0745 
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Dramatic  presentation  of 
Openhym’s  Kaskaded  velvets 
in  a  motion  picture  showing 
actual  water-proof  test!  .  .  . 


kHxrvtje4j 


^'^lliam  Openhym  &  Sons  have  put  the  sensational  water¬ 
proof  story  of  KASKADED  velvets  into  a  fascinating  film. 
It  is  an  innovation  in  fashion  as  well  as  velvet  promotion, 
and  is  considered  an  important  departure  in  educating 
the  public  to  the  merits  of  this  practical  velvet.  This 
film  is  being  shown  in  theatres  to  thousands  of  women. 
It  is  available  to  stores  without  charge,  and  may  be  shown 
by  them  to  the  public  or  to  their  own  salespeople.  Photo¬ 
graphic  stills  from  the  film  (a  few  of  which  are  shown 
on  the  right)  may  be  secured  for  departmental  display 
or  advertising.  Why  not  tie  up  with  this  interesting  pro¬ 
motion?  Further  details  on  request. 

WM.  OPENHYM  &  SONS 

110  WEST  39TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 
M.  B.  Albert,  Boston,  Mass.  •  •  Arthur  M.  Lindheim,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Clayburgh  Bros.,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Seattle, Washington 
A.  C.  Buettner  &  Q.  A.  Ebanues,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  *  Lee  Heiman,  Chicago,  Ill. 


*^THE  BEST  AS  A  MATTER  OF  HABIT” 
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SPRING  1934 
FASHION  SHOW 

AND 

ANALYSIS 

Under  auspices  of 

NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY 
GOODS  ASSOCIATION 


Fashion  Direction 
KATHERINE  CASEY 


FASHION  SHOW  BACKGROUNDS  OF  GENERAL  DISPLAY  SYSTEM 
BY  W.  L  STENSGAARD  &  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 
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An 


Acknowledgment 


Among  summer  velvets, 
VIOLETTA— one  of  the 
Famous  Opera  Velvets — 
has  scored  a  sensational 
success.  We  recommend 
it  because  of  its  unusual 
resistance  to  the  wear  to 
which  a  summer  velvet  is 
subjected.  Names  of  re¬ 
sources  using  Violetta  on 
request. 


The  gratifying  response  on  the 
part  of  the  entire  trade  to  the 
current  offerings  of  L  &  E.  Stirn 
has  naturally  been  a  source  of 
great  pride  to  us,  and  we  are 
glad  to  acknowledge  this  en> 
dorsement  of  our  constant  effort 
to  introduce  new  and  attractive 
fabric  ideas. 

^"FLORA-METRICS"^ 

which  we  now  offer  embrace  o 
group  of  particularly  interesting 
designs  in  which  the  appeal  of 
both  the  geometric  and  the  floral 
is  happily  combined.  These 
prints  lend  themselves  admirably 
to  unusual  and  effective  promo¬ 
tion. 

Samples,  prices  and  other 
information  on  request. 

L  &  E  STIRN,  Inc. 

1400  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


CORRIBA  •  NUB-SPUN  •  CHAMYA  •  VAHLDEMAR  PRINTS 
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EXHIBITORS 

FABRICS 


AMERICAN  BEMBERG  CORP. 

AMERICAN  SILK  MILLS,  Inc. 
AMERITEX-SUDANETTE  COMPANY 
AMERICAN  WOOLEN  COMPANY 
BLOOMSBERG  SILK  MILLS 
SIDNEY  BLUMENTHAL  &  COMPANY 
FRED  BUTTERFIELD  CO. 

CELANESE  CORP.  OF  AMERICA 
CHENEY  BROTHERS 

CLUETT  PEABODY  &  CO.,  (Sanforizing  Division) 
DUMARI  TEXTILES 
DUPLAN  SILK  CORP. 

DUPONT  RAYON  COMPANY 
DUPLEX  SILK  MILLS 
ERLANGER-BLUMGART  COMPANY 
FULLER  FABRICS  CORP. 

GALEY  &  LORD 
HENRY  GLASS  COMPANY 

B.  M.  KAUFMAN,  Inc. 

LASTEX 

MARSHALL  FIELD  CO.,  (Wholesale) 

W.  E.  McKAY  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

ROBERT  McBRATNEY  &  COMPANY 
H.  R.  MALLINSON  &  COMPANY 
WM.  OPENHYM  &  SONS 
PACIFIC  MILLS 
PRINCESS  FABRICS 

C.  H.  SCHMIDT  COMPANY 
SCHWARZENBACH-HUBER,  Inc. 

STEHLI  SILK  CORPORATION 
L.  &  E.  STIRN  COMPANY 

S.  STROOCK  &  COMPANY 
TRIPPE,  BARKER  &  CO. 

WILSON  TEXTILES 
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LE  GANT 


TWO  WAY  STRETCH 
WITH  FIRM  CONTROL 


At  the 

Fashion  Exhibit 

of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

Wednesday,  January  17th 
at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania 

the  Mannequins  will  wear 

"LE  GANT" 

of  Youthlostic 

chosen  by  Miss  Katherine  Casey  because 
they  are  correctly  styled  for  the  new 
Spring  clothes. 

Samples  may  be  seen  in  onr  New  York  Sales 
Rooms  at  200  Madison  Ave. 


V  r 


©W  B  Cc 

1933 


THE  WARNER  BROTHERS  COMPANY,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

ond  bronchos  all  ovar  the  world 
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EXHIBITORS 

ACCESSORIES 


MILLINERY 

Harry  Solomon  Co. 

Till  Bowen 
Gladys  &  Belle,  Inc. 

Rose  Saphire 
Dave  Herstein 
Harry  Edell 

La  Mode  Chez  Tappe,  Inc. 
John  Fredericks,  Inc. 

R.  A.  Dorman,  Inc. 

Sergee 

Stetson  Hat  Co. 

BAGS 

Lujean  Bag  Co. 

Crown  Bags  Inc. 

Brody  &  (5)lde,  Inc. 

Wm.  C.  Rath,  Inc. 

H.  Margolin  &  Co. 
Deauville  Bags  &  Co. 
Enterprise  Accessories,  Inc. 
Fishbein  &  Co. 

Harry  S.  Stone 
Schoenholz  &  Weeks,  Inc. 
Martha  Lind 
Prince  Matchabelli,  Inc. 

FASTENERS 

Hookless  Fastener  Co. 

CORSETS 

Warner  Bros.  Corset  Co. 

COSTUME  SLIPS 

Laros  Textile  Co. 

LUGGAGE 

Wheary  Trunk  Co. 

COSMETICS 

Primrose  House 

NECKWEAR 
Heins  furter-Wexler  Co. 

FURS 

Zimmerman  Scher  Co. 
COSTUME  FLOWERS 

Herman  Plant,  Inc. 


JEWELRY 

Cahn  &  Co. 

Cohn  &  Rosenberger,  Inc. 

Cohn  &  Weinstock,  Inc. 

Walter  Lampl  Co. 

D.  Lisner  &  Co. 

Napier  Co. 

Edgar  Rodelheimer  Inc. 

J.  Ernest  Steiner  &  Co. 

Trifari,  Krusman  &  Fishel 
Bowman,  Foster  &  Wurzburger,  Inc. 

SHOE  LEATHERS 

A.  C.  Lawrence  Leather  Co. 

Allied  Kid  Co. 

Amalgamated  Leather 
Calf  Tanners  Assn. 

Surjxiss  Leather  Co. 

Kid  Tanners  Assn. 

GLOVES 

Wimelbacher  &  Rice 
David  &  Blum,  Inc. 

Fred  H.  Screaton 
Fownes  Bros.  &  Co. 

Steinberger  Bros.  Glove  Corp. 
Daniel  Hays  Co. 

HOSIERY 

Brown  Durrell  Co. 
Propper-McCallum,  Inc. 

Nolde  &  Horst,  Inc. 

Gotham  Hosiery  Co.,  Inc. 

Phoenix  Hosiery  Co. 

Holeproof  Hosiery  Co. 

HANDBAG  INITIALS 

Monocraft 

Coro-Grams 

HANDKERCHIEFS 

Block  Freres,  Inc. 

BELTS 

Schaffer  Belts 
C.  &  A.  Belt  Co. 

FLOWERS 

Orchid  Growers  Assn. 
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Spring  Texture  Chronicle  in  (j^ldflCSC 


broken  rib;  an  illusive  shadow  stripe;  a  satiny  surface, 
delightful  to  touch,  center. 

The  very  textvue  of  linen,  with  a  richer  hand,  and  the 
usual  wrinkling  handicap  non  •existent,  Celanese  Celinen  is 
a  new  sensation  in  sports  wear  circles.  In  clear,  sporting 
pastels  for  spectator  as  well  as  play  fashions,  top,  right. 

A  coming  spring  fashion  that  is  already  a  success  in  the 
southland,  evening  prints  of  softly  draping  Celanese 
Crepe  Lidonese  are  bright  and  spirited  in  mood,  right. 

Cglgwftg  /atnci  oiuf  articles  ore  ma^  o/  lywffceric  produeu  nuutuf^ctund  asdutioefy  hy  the  Cdawese  Corporation  of  America^  180  MadUon  Avmue^  Sew  York  City 

antADB  MABS  RIG.  U.8.  PAT.  OfT. 


Conservative  little  spot  designs  are  the  news  of  the  day 
in  prints.  On  Celanese  Malibou  Crepe  they  carry  on  the 
p<^ular  Chinese  note  in  the  mode,  top,  left. 

Twin  stripes  raised  on  the  surface  of  Celanese  Ottocel  < 
give  it  high  fashion  interest.  Though  launched  in  the 
sports  mode,  outstanding  designers  in  the  evening  field 
are  enthusiastically  taking  it  up.  bottom,  left. 

Typifying  a  new  trend,  Celanese  Para*Cel  is  a  discreetly 
textured  spwts  novelty.  Its  fashion  merits  are  a  tiny. 
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Interpretation  and  Discussion  of 
Major  Fashion  Trends 

Wednesday,  January  17,  1934 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  AT  2  O'CLOCK 

Analysis  and  Display  of  the  important  trends  in: 


Dresses 

Bathing  Apparel 

Sportswear 

Neckwear 


Jewelry 

Bags 

Shoes 

Hosiery 

Gloves 

Handkerchiefs 


The  importance  of  new  fabrics  will  he  prominently  highlighted 
in  the  Program.  From  the  finer  houses  the  new  and  most  interest¬ 
ing  spring  and  early  summer  materials  have  been  chosen,  for 
this  session  of  the  Program  as  well  as  the  evening  showing  on  the 
runway,  and  they  have  been  delightfully  developed  to  emphasize 
their  particular  qualifications. 

A  supplemental  program  contains  last-minute  information 
especially  regarding  accessories  and  apparel  resources. 
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B4mh4rg  ka$  U  filamtmU 


NO  SQUAWKS  FROM  DISSAHSHED 
CUSTOMERS  WHEN  YOU  SELL 


QUALITY  FABRICS  OF  THIS  YARN 

No  Damage  from  Spot  Removers 
No  Melting  or  Glazing  under  a  Hot  iron 
Wash  and  Dry  Clean  without 
Special  Precautions 


BEMBERG  IS  BETTER 
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FASHION  PROMENADE 


COATS 


WOOLENS 


SUITS 


WOOLENS 


COTTONS 


LINENS 


SYNTHETICS 


SILKS 


American  Woolen  Co. 
B.  M.  Kauffman 
Pacific  Mills 
S.  Stroock  &  Co.,  Inc. 


American  Woolen  Co. 

B.  M.  Kauffman 
Lastex 

Pacific  Mills 

St.  Stroock  &  Co.,  Inc. 

C.  H.  Schmidt  &  Co. 

Erlanger-Blumgart  Co. 

Robert  McBratney  &  Co. 

Celanese  Corporation  of  America 

Sidney  Blumenthal  &  Co. 

Cheney  Bros. 
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Here's  the  news  in  prints.  Paris  does  a 
right-about-face  .  .  .  gives  us  white 
grounds  with  line  patterns  for  early 
spring  and  resort  wear.  They're  new 
.  .  .  different  .  .  .  exciting.  They  en¬ 
semble  perfectly  with  dark  coats  and 
dramatic  dark  accessories.  Graceful 
scroll  or  line  designs,  in  black,  navy  or 
green,  are  interspersed  with  splashes  of 
solid  color  in  berries,  leaves  or  flowers. 


Prints  of  this  type  require  unusual  skill 
in  the  handling.  NATIONAL,  as  always, 
is  ready  to  meet  your  problems.  Our 
engravers  are  famous  for  their  crafts¬ 
manship.  Our  printing  plant  is  a  model 
of  kientific  equipment.  We  assure 
these  new  prints  the  clean  white  back¬ 
grounds,  the  sharply  etched  lines,  the 
clear  pure  colors  which  will  make  them 
fashion  headliners  for  the  coming  season. 


•  National  requires  that  designs  accepted  for  printing  or  engraving  shall  be  registered  with  the  Textile  Design  Registration 
Bureau  or  covered  by  U.  S.  letters  patent.  Our  Style  Department  is  fully  prepared  to  continue  assisting  you  to  obtain  this 
protection  and  our  attorneys  will  gladly  advise  with  you  in  the  event  of  infringement. 

N  A  T  I  O  N  A  L 

SILK  DYEING  COMPANY 

PlonH  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Conada  •  General  Offices,  East  Paterson,  N.  J.  •  Sales  Off  ice,  1 52  Madison  Avenue 
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FASHION  PROMENADE 


STREET  DRESSES 

SYNTHETIC  FABRICS 

SILKS 

WOOLENS 


American  Bemberg  Corporation 
Celanese  Corporation  of  America 

Duplan  Silk  Corporation 
H.  R.  Mallinson  &  Co. 

Pacific  MiUs 


ACTIVE  SPORTS  DRESSES 


COTTON  AND  LINEN 
FABRICS 


Ameritex>Sudanette  Co. 
Erlanger-Blumgart  Co. 
Fuller  Fabrica  Corp. 
Henry  Glass  Co. 

Pacific  Mills 
C.  H.  Schmidt  &  Co. 
Trippe,  Barker  &  Co. 
Wilson  Textiles 


SYNTHETICS 

WOOLENS 

LEATHERS 


Celanese  Corporation  of  America 
Lastex 

A.  C.  Lawrence  Leather  Co. 


BATHING  APPAREL 

American  Bemberg  Corporation 
Celanese  Corporation  of  America 
Lastex 


CHILDREN’S  DRESSES 

Pacific  Mills 
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FASHION  PROMENADE 


SPECTATOR  SPORTS 

SILKS  H.  R.  Mallinson  &  Company 

COTTONS  Erlanger-  Blumgart  Co. 

Henry  Glass  Co. 

C.  H.  Schmidt  &  Co. 

Trippe,  Barker  &  Co. 

VELVETS  Sidney  Blumenthal  &  Co. 

Wm.  Openhym  &  Sons 

RAINCOATS 

Admiral  Byrd  Cloth 
Fruit  of  the  Loom 
Illusion  Silk 

KNITTED  SUITS 

Dorville  House,  London 
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FASHION  PROMENADE 


DINNER  DRESSES 

COTTONS 

SILKS 

EVENING  DRESSES 

COTTONS 

SILKS 


Lastex 

Pacific 


H.  R.  Mulliiison  &  Co. 


SYNTHETICS 


VELVETS 


Anieritex-Sudanette  Co, 
Erlanger-Blumgart  Co. 

Henry  Glasn  Co. 

Sidney  Bluinenthal  &  Co. 

Duplan  Silk  Corp. 

Lastex 

H.  R.  Mallinson  &  Co. 

American  Bemberg  Corporation 
Celanese  Corporation  of  America 

Wm.  Openhym  &  Sons  Co. 


EVENING  WRAPS 

VELVETS 


Sidney  Blumenthal  &  Co. 
Wm.  Openhym  &  Sons  Co. 
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FASHION  PROMENADE 


“Here  Come  the  Brides” 


WEDDING  ENSEMBLES 

COTTONS  Trippe,  Barker  &  Co. 

VELVETS  Wm.  Openhym  &  Sons 
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NEW  COLOR 

TONES  FOR  SPRING 

• 

Four  new  color  tone^  for  Spring  were  selected  for  emphasis 
in  the  Fashion  Promenade  hy  the  Color  Committee  whose 
names  appear  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  as  shades  which  they 
believe  hold  high  consumer  interest.  These  tones  have  been 
appropriately  named  hy  the  Committee  in  harmony  with  and 
emphasizing  several  national  influences  affecting  style  for  Spring. 

CINEMA — A  vivid  navy  blue  with  purple  cast. 

CAVIAR — A  deep  Russian  rose. 

REPEAL — A  beige  with  slight  grayed  cast. 

FALFA — A  soft  toned  green  with  slight  yellow  cast. 

We  acknowledge  with  appreciation  the  cooperation  of  the 
NATIONAL  SILK  DYEING  COMPANY  in  furnishing  the 
swatches  of  the  new  color  tones  distributed  in  booklet  form  at 
the  Fashion  Promenade. 
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Welcome 

TO  OUR  NEW  HOME 


Annella  Cotton  Frocks 

“Everything  New  in  Cottons” 

Cotton  Dresses 
$3.75  to  $8.75 


RlflfK^HI'RF  I  Beau  Monde  Frocks 

L|l  wll  M  III  IIL  I  Smnrt  Misses  Dresses 


1 372  Broadway  •  New  York  City 


SANDORA  FROCKS 
$6.75 

MISS  and  JUNIOR  MISS 
12-20  11-17 

Sheer  &  Prints 
Suits  &  Dresses 

Sponsored  by  Storch  Bros.,  Inc. 

1384  BROADWAY,  N.  Y.  C. 


fur^t - 

Gii€€nmRncQ.nc. 

MARVEL  PARTY  DRESSES 
Dinner  and  Dance  Frocks 

$10.75  up 

1 4*00  BROADWAY.  CHkktrinq  ^-OOSO 


530  Seventh' Avenue,  New  York 


NO*  W  (Q  INC 

550  SEVENTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK.  N.  Y 


YOUTHFUL 
DRESSES 

Sizes 
38  to  50 
38J^  to  52 '/2 

*10  « 

•  I  Bl  I 

iMeiJraiin 

Uoo  BROy^Wi^,  N.y.  - 


Smart  Misses  Dresses 

$7.75  to  $8.75 
1384  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


J.  L.  FRIEDMAN  CO.,  Inc. 

SPECIALIZING 
Afternoon,  Dinner,  and 
Evening  Gowns 

530  SEVENTH  AVE. 

LArkawanna  4-0590  4-0591 

Every  Dress  Manufactured  on 
the  Premises 


SMART  DRESSES 

for 

WOMEN -MISSES 

10.75-  11.75-12.75 

Street,  Afternoon,  Dinner  Wear 

C.  H.  D.  ROBBINS  CO. 

1375  Broadway  New  York 
(2nd  Floor)  LAcka wanna  4-9000 
"Losses  Are  Never  Taken  on  Our  Dresses" 


RADIANT  DRESS  CO. 

Afternoon — Dinner — Evening 

DRESSES 

Women’s  and  Little  Women’s 
36  to  44  Sizes  liyi  to  245^ 

$10.«-$12.r5 

52S  SEVENTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


“The  Better  Line” 

MOURNING 

DRESSES 

the  Miss  &  Woman 
WHITE  Sizes  14  to  50 

FOR  «in-75 

EASTERN  STAR 
Gray-Flesh-Orrhid  & 

Manufacturing  on  Premises’V^^. 

Black  Wear  Dress  Co. 

I- 

491  Seventh  Ave,  N.Y.C. 

Wisconsin  7-8810 


COTTON  DRESSES 

for 

TOWN  and  COUNTRY 

• 

To  Retail 

From  ^1.95  to  ^4.95 

• 

MITCHELL&WEBER,inc. 

1372  Broadway  New  York 


mLonon  Due//  ell  bee  ess 


rcockf 


wmmm 

neui  sxiRk'  ciTy 


GCOB.C(  imi 

incotPOHArfeO 


$12.75  to  $25.00 


DRESS  CO.,  Inc. 

Formerly  Leavy,  Berliner  &  Small,  Inc. 

YOUTHFUL  nPF^^FS 
WOMEN’S  UKCOOCO 

&  LIHLE  ir\7K 
WOMEN’S  lU  ^  UP 

550  SEVENTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 
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DRESS  SOURCES 

COAT  and  SUIT 
SOURCES 

— 

Style  Leaders  Since  1912 

INTERNATIONAL 

DRESSES 


MISSES 

WOMENS 

JUNIORS 


ec 

UP 


10” 

1400  Broadway,  New  York 


INCOR^ORATKO 

CrRotort  of 

Afternoon, Dinner  &  Evening' Gowns 
$16.75  to  $39.75 

For  Missot  and  Womon 


Pioneers  of  Half-Size  Dresses 

BARNET 

GINSBURG 

NAT 

dc  ABELSON  Inc. 

1400  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK 

141/2  to  261/2  ^10.75 


GREEHWALD 

FRIEDMAHpinc. 

^Dresses  for  Sport 
cAftemoon  and  Street 

14^4  UV2-2AV2 

1385  Broadway,  New  York 


LANDO'COnON 

FROCKS 

$22.50  10  45.00  Doz. 


1372  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


Washable  Daytime 
Cotton  Dresses 


COTTONS 

SICES 


%^rs 


10 


75 


STORYK  BROS. 

525  seventh  avenue.  N.Y. 
/’Fy  O  A  -  W  I  s  C  O  N  S  I  N  7-7109 


Goldman  Frock  Co.,  Inc. 

Makers  of 

Smart  Misses’  Dresses 

10i5-ll;2-12;I5 

Some  For  Immediate  Delivery 

1384  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 

MEdallion  3-0460 


Youthful  JP omen’s  Dresses 

Fitchcraft  irh 

Sizes 

Dresses 

INC. 

1375  Broadway  New  York 
De  Witt  Meyer 


The  IRIS  FROCKS 

525  SEVENTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


I.J.RUBIN-RICHARp  HOLSTEN 

Manufacturers  of 

Sports  Apparel 

205  West  39th  Sf  Now  York  -  longacre  5-5572 


Joseph  Kraeler&Co., Inc. 

Manufacturers  of  Exclusive 

COATS  and  SUITS 

$16.50  to  $39.50 

1385  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
After  Feb.  1st  500  7th  Ave. 


Worlds  Largest  Producers  of  Coats 
for  Stout  Women 


Half  Sizes  Regular  Sizes 

Quarter  Sizes  Super  Sizes 

HARRY  APPEL 

230  West  38th  Street 


LouSchmeider 

l^CORPORATEO 
Manufacturers  of 

**Floot  Lass** 

BONNIE  SPORT  COATS  , 
and  SUITS 

247  West  37th  Street  New  York 


R06fH  BR05 


The  Standard  of 
Excellence  in 


^  $1075  DRESSES 

V 


1400  BROADWAY -NY 


DARBY  COATS  inc. 

MISSES  •  JUNIORS 

SUITS  -  COATS 
Whites  Always 
265  WEST  371  h  STREET,  N.  Y. 

PEnnsylvonia  6-9417-9418 
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COLOR 

COMMITTEE 


We  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  cooperation  of  the 
following  members  of  the  Color  Committee  who  selected 
the  four  spring  shades  emphasized  on  the  runway  of 
the  Promenade. 


Charlotte  Williams 
Bernice  Chambers 
Ann  Wolverton 
Martha  Dodson 
Marian  Stephenson 
Aline  Davis  Hays 
Esther  Lyman 
Lilian  Callahan 
Dorothy  Smith 
Louise  Huston 
Marjorie  Holligan 
Ruth  Crawford 
June  Hamilton  Rhodes 
Althea  Lillian  Rickert 
Katherine  Casey 


▼  OUTSTANDING  ” 
SPRING  MODELS 

SHOWN  BY 

Goldfield  &  Schwartz  Inc. 

AT 

THE  FASHION  SHOW 

OF 

National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association 

Hotel  Pennsylvania 
New  York 
January  17,  1934 


101  Militair  Blue  Coat,  Grey 
leather  belt  and  collar  buckle. 
Flamme  Twist,  Mushroom  Col¬ 
lar.  Price  $16.75. 

108  Flamme  Twist  Coat,  Gold. 
Price  $12.75. 

109  Tudor  Tweed  Windblown  Coat 
of  Havana  Brown.  Price 
$16.75. 

110  Gora  Cloth  Coat,  Square 
Panel  Front  of  Persian  Green. 
Price  $12.75. 

111  Twin  Suitors  Faun  Coat, 
Havana  Brown  Scarf.  Price 
$12.75. 

113  Windblown  Coat,  Lantern 
.  Shade,  Rustic  Crepe,  Remov¬ 
able  Pocket,  Black  Leather 
Belt.  Price  $16.75. 

117  Militair  Blue  Cape  Coat, 
Rustic  Crepe.  Price  $16.75. 

123  Rose  Rust  Bramble  Tweed 
Suit  with  single  breast  Top¬ 
coat  and  Scarf.  Price  $18.75. 

138  Twin  Suitors  Silver,  Red  and 
Black  Plaid  Coat,  Silver  Grey 
Skirt  with  Hood.  Price  $18.75. 
Sizes — Junior  Miss  11-17. 

Sizes — ^Miss  12-18. 

IVe  Invite  Inspection  of  Our 
Complete  Line  for  Spring 
1934  at  Our  Showrooms 


Goldfield  &  Schwartz 
Inc. 

Misses  and  Junior  Miss 
Coats  and  Suits 

230  West  38th  Street 

♦  {Bricken  Arcade) 

New  York 

U  LOngacre  5-3937  U 
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(^y^ftenu 

(Fashion  Show) 


Supreme  of  Fresh  Fruit 


Potage  Longehauips 


Celery 


Southern  Sole,  Parisienne 


Breast  of  Chicken 
New  Peas 


Potatoes  Olivettes 
Salad  Melrose 


Fancy  Ice  Cream 


French  Luxury 

WITH  NO  TARIFF  TAX 

pAPTIVANTE  Handmade 
^Lingerie  puts  quality  mer¬ 
chandise  within  the  reach  of 
every  woman.  It’s  a  line 
that  belongs  in  every  well 
planned  department.  For  it 
offers  a  complete  style  range 
— a  varied  price  assortment, 
and  it  is  made  in  Storyk’s 
own  Puerto  Rican  factories 
that  are  famons  for  work¬ 
manship. 

Make  yonr  department 
“Captivante”  headquarters — 
we  will  he  glad  to  co-operate 
with  yon. 

STORYK  BROS. 

525  SEVENTH  AVE.,  N.  Y.  C. 
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Sportswomen 
As  Well  As 
Cinema  Stars 

Create  Fashions 


This  sleeTeless  tennis  dress, 
with  a  round  collar  and  open 
back  is  shown  in  silk  shantung 
in  all  the  Spring  shades.  The 
imported,  hand  embroidered 
belt  adds  a  touch  of  vivid  color. 


Costumes  Designed  by 
Amelia  Earhart 

Shown  by 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co. 
in  a  new  shop 


This  two  piece  suit  in  natural, 
blue,  brown  or  rust  domestic 
Shetland,  with  a  military  collar, 
is  excellent  for  cruise  wear. 


A  fitted  coat  of  monotone 
tweed  in  brown,  beige,  blue  or 
rust,  with  stitched  collar,  cuffs 
and  pockets  for  Cruise  wear. 


A  display  of  the  garments  worn  by 
Miss  Earhart  on  her  solo  flight  across 
the  Atlantic  and  the  use  of  **tail 
light”  and  “baU  bearing”  buttons, 
and  belts  of  parachute  rope,  aid  the 
dramatization  of  the  spectator  and 
active  sports  costumes  in  this  shop. 


The  Retail  Code 


A  Summary  of  Recent  Interpretations  and  Rulings 

on  the  Retail  Code 

By  GEORGE  L.  PLANT 
Manager,  Store  Management  Division 

- • - 


WITH  the  demands  of  the  Christmas  season  suc¬ 
cessfully  and,  we  hope,  profitably  handled  and 
past,  the  following  recent  interpretations  and  rul¬ 
ings  on  the  Retail  Code  will  be  of  interest  to  stores  and 
will  assist  members  in  adjusting  their  operating  activi¬ 
ties  for  1934.  These  interpretations  supplement  previ- 
ious  rulings  set  forth  in  Permanent  Code  Bulletins  1, 
2  and  3. 

I.  WINDOW  TRIMMERS 

N.  R.  A.  Retail  Code  Bulletin  No.  1,  states  that  win¬ 
dow  trimmers  are  not  classified  as  “professionals.”  This 
is  an  explanation  of  the  code  and  not  an  actual  provision 
therein.  It  definitely  means  that,  by  and  large,  window 
trimmers  are  not  correctly  classified  as  professionals. 
This  is  especially  the  case  of  those  employees  who  are 
engaged  primarily  to  perform  other  duties  and  whose 
window  trimming  activities  are  incidental  and  supple¬ 
mental  to  their  regular  work. 

Window  trimmers  may  be  regarded  as  “professionals” 
only 

(a)  If  they  possess  highly  developed  skill  and 
trained  technique. 

(b)  If  their  work  is  creative  in  character  and 
not  merely  carrying  out  some  one  else’s 
ideas,  designs  and  instructions  and  con¬ 
tributing  solely  manual  skill. 

(c)  And  only  when  engaged  in  their  pro¬ 
fessional  duties  and  not  in  routine  work. 

(d)  When  more  than  60  per  cent  of  their 
time  is  devoted  to  creative  work. 

Window  trimmer  helpers  definitely  are  not  to  be 
treated  as  professionals. 

II.  RESTAURANT  EMPLOYEE’S  TIPS 

Tips  received  by  restaurant  employees  are  not  to  be 
counted  as  part  of  the  minimum  wage  for  such  em¬ 
ployees  as  required  by  the  temporary  restaurant  code 
under  which  these  departments  are  working.  The 
permanent  Restaurant  Code  now  pending  consideration 
proposes  that  tips  may  be  counted  under  limited  con¬ 
ditions  as  part  of  basic  wage.  However,  this  may  or 
may  not  be  changed  again  before  the  permanent  code  is 
approved ;  hence,  stores  should  not  anticipate  any 
change  of  ruling  until  official  approval  is  given. 

III.  PIANO  TUNERS 

The  Retail  Section  of  the  N.  R.  A.  has  officially 
sanctioned  a  ruling  to  the  effect  that  “piano  tuners 
when  employed  and  working  as  such  are  classified  as 
professional  persons  in  the  Retail  Code.”  The  basis 


of  the  reasoning  for  this  ruling  is  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  piano  tuners  have  had  long  schooling  in  accoustics 
and  mechanical  training  in  aural  and  mechanical  tech¬ 
nique.  When  the  piano  business  gets  “better”  and 
tuners  more  numerous,  this  ruling  will  assist  depart¬ 
ment  stores  in  keeping  within  their  quota  of  unre¬ 
stricted  employees  as  allowed  by  the  code. 

IV.  CLEANING  AND  DYEING  DEPARTMENTS 

Stores  are  interested  in  knowing  if  their  cleaning  and 
dyeing  departments  are  governed  by  the  Code  of  Fair 
Competition  for  the  Cleaning  and  Dyeing  Industry,  as 
approved  by  the  President  on  November  8th,  1933. 
The  National  Retail  Code  Authority  advises  as  follows : 

“Retail  Stores  which  operate  a  cleaning  and  dyeing 
service  to  the  public  should  be  governed  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  its  cleaning  and  dyeing  policy  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Cleaning  and  Dyeing  Code. 

“A  retail  establishment  which  conducts  cleaning  and 
dyeing  operations  solely  in  connection  with  the  sale  of 
merchandise  and  does  not  perform  this  service  to  the 
public,  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Retail  Code 
insomuch  as  this  branch  of  their  business  is  not  in 
competition  with  the  cleaning  and  dyeing  industry.” 

V.  PHOTOGRAPHERS 

“Photographers  when  employed  and  working  as  such 
are  classified  as  professional  persons,”  as  ruled  by  the 
Retail  Section  of  the  N.  R.  A.  This  does  not  apply, 
however,  to  developers,  helpers  or  persons  employed 
in  a  department  store  photographic  studio  that  are  not 
primarily  professional  photographers. 

Minimum  wage  requirements  for  professional  pho¬ 
tographers  are  the  same  per  week  as  for  regular  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  same  establishment,  regardless  of  the 
number  of  hours  worked. 

VI.  WAGES  DURING  PEAK  PERIODS 

A  number  of  stores  have  raised  the  question  of 
whether  extra  employees  taken  on  during  peak  periods 
but  working  on  a  part-time  basis,  could  be  paid  at  a 
lower  hourly  rate  than  that  normally  required  by  the 
Code  because  of  the  eight  extra  working  hours  allowed 
during  such  peak  periods.  We  have  tried  to  get  an 
official  ruling  on  this  since  early  in  November.  An 
official  ruling  was  made  on  December  16th  to  the  effect 
that  hourly  rates  for  part-time  employees  during  peak 
periods  must  be  equal  to  rates  prescribed  by  the  code 
for  the  basic  work  week  of  40,  44,  or  48  hours,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  operating  schedule  elected. 

Stores  will  wish  to  keep  this  ruling  in  mind  in  taking 
advantage  of  the  two  weeks  peak  period  allowance  for 
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the  first  six  months  of  the  calendar  year  1934.  The 
detailed  ruling  is  quoted  as  follows. 

“The  National  Retail  Code  Authority,  with  approval 
of  N.R.A.,  hereby  issues  the  following  interpretations: 

During  peak  periods,  as  provided  in  Articles  V, 
Section  4  (d),  full-time  employees  must  be  paid  not 
less  than  the  minimum  wages  prescribed  for  their  basic 
work  week;  and  part-time  employees  must  be  paid  not 
less  than  at  the  hourly  rate  proportionate  to  the  rates 
prescribed  for  the  basic  work  week. 

Example : 

An  employer  with  a  basic  employee  work 
week  of  forty  hours  and  paying  a  minimum 
of  $14.00  a  week  is  required  to  pay  part-time 
help  at  the  rate  of  35  cents  an  hour.  This  rate 
must  be  paid  during  a  peak  work  period. 

A  part-time  employee  ceases  to  be  a  part-time  em¬ 
ployee  in  any  week  in  which  he  works  the  basic  em¬ 
ployee  work  week.  In  such  event  he  is  subject  to 
the  peak  period  provisions. 

Example : 

Suppose  an  employee  in  a  store  operating 
under  Group  A,  Section  1,  of  the  Retail  Code, 
usually  considered  as  a  part-time  employee,  is 
required  to  work  40  hours  or  more  during  a 
peak  period.  In  that  case  such  employee  shall 
be  considered  a  full-time  employee,  and  shall 
be  subject  to  the  wage  and  hour  provisions 
applying  to  full-time  employees. 

In  no  case  may  the  hourly  rate  of  pay  be  determined 
by  adding  to  the  basic  work  week  the  8  hours  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  peak  period,  and  dividing  that  figure 
into  the  minimum  wages  prescribed.” 

VII.  CHANGING  BASIC  EMPLOYEE 
WORK  WEEK 

As  allowed  by  Article  V,  Section  3  of  the  Retail 
Code,  stores  may  elect  on  December  31,  1933,  to 
change  the  basic  employee  working  hours  on  which 
they  have  been  operating.  As  an  example,  a  store  which 
has  been  operating  on  Schedule  A  of  40  hours  per 
week  may,  if  it  wishes,  elect  to  operate  during  1934 
on  Schedule  B  of  44  hours  per  week  or  Schedule  C  of 
48  hours  per  week  as  its  maximum  employee  hours. 
Similarly,  a  store  now  operating  on  Schedule  B  may 
elect  to  operate  on  Schedule  A  or  C  as  it  wishes.  A 
store  now  on  Schedule  C  may  adopt  Schedule  B  or  C 
for  the  next  year. 

Adjustment  of  store  open  hours  in  such  cases  is 
optional  with  the  Management,  provided  the  code  classi¬ 
fications  are  adhered  to  and  further  provided  that  store 
open  hours  are  not  reduced  below  52  hours.  Stores 
whose  hours  were  less  than  52  hours  per  week  prior  to 
June  1st,  1933,  are  not  permitted  to  reduce  such  hours. 

In  making  a  change  in  basic  employee  work  hours, 
notice  of  the  new  schedule  elected  should  be  posted  in 
a  conspicuous  place  as  required  by  Article  V,  Section 
2  of  the  Code.  Your  Association  recommends  that  you 
also  notify  your  local  retail  code  authority  or  compli¬ 
ance  board  (if  such  have  been  established)  of  your 
change  in  schedule.  This  is  not  officially  required  by 
any  N.  R.  A.  regulations  but  by  doing  so  stores  will 
render  additional  cooperation  to  their  local  authorities. 

VIII.  MARKING  CLEARANCE  MERCHANDISE 

Many  questions  have  been  raised  as  to  the  proper 
manner  of  marking  clearance  merchandise  as  required 
by  the  Retail  Code.  There  has  been  some  uncertainty 
as  to  whether  each  piece  of  merchandise  must  be  plainly 
marked  “clearance,”  especially  where  such  merchandise 


is  intermingled  with  non-clearance  items.  The  interpre¬ 
tation  recently  made  by  the  National  Retail  Code  Au¬ 
thority  with  the  approval  of  the  N.  R.  A.  is  as  follows : 

“If  the  merchandise  is  segregated  from  all  other 
merchandise,  and  clearly  identified  with  signs  as 
clearance  merchandise,  it  need  not  be  individuallv 
marked.  Clearance  merchandise  may  be  intermingled 
with  other  merchandise  but  if  so  intermingled  each 
piece  must  be  individually  marked  and  clearly  identi¬ 
fied  as  clearance  merchandise.” 

IX.  TIME  ELEMENT  ON  CLEARANCE 

MERCHANDISE 

Member  stores  have  raised  the  question  as  to  whether 
there  is  any  time  limit  established  by  the  Retail  Code 
as  to  when  merchandise  properly  can  be  classified  as  a 
clearance  item.  The  extreme  case  has  been  cited  of 
merchandise  which  has  just  been  delivered  to  and  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  retailer  and  which  it  may,  because  of  a 
number  of  reasons,  be  necessary  to  close  out  immedi¬ 
ately.  There  is  no  time  limit  specified  in  the  Retail 
Code,  and  the  National  Retail  Code  Authority  has  ruled 
that  there  is  no  time  limit  involved  in  determining  what 
constitutes  clearance  merchandise. 

X.  LOSS  LIMITATION  PROVISION 

In  computing  the  cost  of  merchandise  under  the  loss 
limitation  provisions  of  the  Code  set  forth  in  Article 
VIII,  Section  1,  exact  cost  figures  shall  be  used  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  or  not  fractions  are  involved.  As 
an  example,  if  the  net  delivered  cost  of  an  item  of 
merchandise  is  57-1/3  cents,  this  represents  the  exact 
cost  figure  below  which  the  store  may  not  sell,  except 
in  instances  specified  in  the  Code.  The  fraction  of  1/3 
cents  cannot  be  dropped  in  arriving  at  “cost,”  on  the 
basis  that  it  represents  less  than  a  half  of  one  cent. 

XI.  DISCOUNTS  AS  COST  FACTOR 

Permanent  Code  Bulletin  No.  2  stated  that  in  figur¬ 
ing  net  cost  of  merchandise  purchased,  regular  cash  and 
trade  discounts  and  quantity  discounts  should  appear 
on  the  invoice  and  should  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  figuring  actual  net  delivered  cost.  This  is  in  keeping 
with  Comment  No.  2  on  Article  VIII,  Section  1,  of 
the  Retail  Code,  as  set  forth  in  N.  R.  A.  Bulletin  No.  1, 
which  states  that  “the  cost  to  the  retailer  means  the 
actual  net  delivered  cost  less  discounts,  or  current  re¬ 
placement  cost,  whichever  is  lower.” 

This  ruling  has  been  confirmed  by  the  National  Retail 
Code  Authority,  with  the  additional  interpretation  that 
“quantity  discounts  contingent  on  volume  of  business 
reasonably  expected  from  firm  agreements  for  current 
needs  and  past  experience  between  the  retailer  and  the 
^me  or  a  comparable  source  of  supply,  are  to  be  used 
in  calculating  cost.”  In  other  words,  if  from  past  ex¬ 
perience  a  store  reasonably  expects  to  realize  an  extra 
quantity  discounts,  based  upon  cumulative  purchases 
over  a  period  of  time  not  yet  expired,  it  may  apply 
such  anticipated  discount  to  merchandise  sold,  in  de¬ 
termining  the  actual  net  delivered  cost. 

XII.  DISCONTINUANCE  OF  BUSINESS  SALES 

The  National  Retail  Code  Authority,  with  approval 
of  the  National  Recovery  Administration,  has  issued 
the  followng  interpretation  of  Article  IX,  Section  1(a), 
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of  the  Retail  Code,  relating  to  misrepresentative  adver¬ 
tising  : 

“Paragraph  (a)  of  Section  1  under  Article  IX, 
of  the  Code  of  Fair  Competition  for  the  Retail  Trade, 
shall  be  interpreted  to  apply  to  closing  out  sales,  going 
out  of  business  sales,  bankrupt  and  receivers  sales, 
or  any  sale  of  a  like  nature,  either  by  auction  or  other¬ 
wise,  and  it  shall  be  considered  as  false,  inaccurate  and 
misleading  advertising  and  a  violation  of  the  Code, 
if  any  merchandise  whatever,  except  such  as  may  be 
in  transit,  on  order,  or  under  firm  contract,  be  added 
to  the  stock  of  merchandise  which  is  on  hand  at  the 
beginning  of  such  sale.” 

By  definitely  defining  discontinuance  of  business  sales 
as  being  governed  by  the  Fair  Trade  Practice  ruling  on 
misrepresentative  advertising,  it  is  believed  that  legiti¬ 
mate  business  will  welcome  and  benefit  from  this  inter¬ 
pretation,  which  outlaws  an  unfair  business  practice  of 
long  standing. 

XIII.  GIFTS  TO  INFLUENCE  SALES 

The  N.  R.  C.  A.  has  been  asked  to  further  explain 
Section  1  (d)  of  Article  IX,  with  reference  to  giving 
anything  secretly  to  the  employee  or  agent  of  a  customer 
for  the  purpose  of  influencing  a  sale,  and  under  what 
circumstances  permissions  might  be  given  to  persons 
for  influencing  a  sale. 

The  interpretation  of  N.  R.  C.  A.,  approved  by 
N.  R.  A.,  is  as  follows: 

“Violation  of  Article  IX,  Section  1,  paragraph  (d) 
of  the  Retail  Code  depends  upon  the  relationship 
between  the  person  receiving  something  of  value  from 
the  retailer  and  the  person,  or  firm,  paying  for  the 
merchandise  purchased  by  the  person  rewarded. 

“A  member  of  the  retail  trade  may  either  publicly 
or  privately  offer  one  or  more  persons  a  commission, 
or  article  of  value,  for  supplying  names  of  prospective 
purchasers,  conditioned  either  upon  such  prospective 
customers  making,  or  not  making  purchases  from  the 
retailer. 

“Example:  A  retailer  of  washing  machines  may 
offer  something  of  value  to  persons  supplying  names 
of  prospects  who,  as  a  result,  purchase  washing  ma¬ 
chines  from  him.  Or  he  may  offer  something  of  value 
for  the  names  of  prospective  customers  so  that  he 
may  circularize  or  otherwise  endeavor  to  persuade 
them  to  become  customers  of  his  firm. 

“But  no  such  gift  can  be  secretly  given  to  a  person 
acting  as  agent  for,  or  employed  by,  the  person  for 
whom  the  merchandise  is  bought. 

“Example:  If  a  purchaser  delegates  to  a  second 
person  the  responsibility  of  purchasing  a  washing 
machine  for  the  purchaser,  then  such  second  person 
becomes  an  agent  of  the  purchaser  and  may  not  be 
secretly  given  anything  of  value  by  the  retailer. 

“Example:  If  an  artisan  is  employed  by  a  consumer 
to  do  work  requiring  the  consumer  to  purchase  certain 
merchandise,  and  if  the  consumer  instructs  the  artisan 
to  make  such  purchases  for  the  consumer’s  account, 
the  retailer  shall  not  secretly  give  the  artisan  anything 
of  value,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  consumer,  for 
making  such  purchase  from  him. 

“This  shall  not  be  construed  to  mean  that  an  artisan 
may  not  purchase  merchandise  for  his  own  account  and 
re-sell  same  to  the  consumer  employing  him  at  a 
higher  figure  than  the  artisan  paid  the  retailer.” 

XIV.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  LOCAL  RETAIL 
CODE  AUTHORITIES 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  according  to  in¬ 
terpretations  made  by  the  National  Recovery  Admin¬ 
istration,  the  formation  of  local  Retail  Trade  Authori¬ 
ties,  to  be  formed  in  natural  trading  areas  and  which 
will  thoroughly  represent  all  retail  establishments  sub¬ 


ject  to  the  Retail  Code,  is  to  be  completed  on  or  about 
January  1,  1934. 

A  complete  description  of  the  procedure  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  establishing  local  Retail  Code  Authorities  is 
contained  on  Pages  42  to  47,  inclusive,  of  the  National 
Recovery  Administration  Retail  Bulletin  No.  1.  A  copy 
of  this  bulletin  was  mailed  by  the  Association  to  each 
member  store.  A  reference  copy  is  available  at  your 
Government  Post  Office  and  at  local  N.  R.  A.  Compli¬ 
ance  Boards,  where  such  agencies  have  been  established. 
Additional  copies  may  be  obtained  upon  request  by 
writing  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Recent  elaboration  of  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in 
establ's’ung  local  Retail  Code  Authorities,  as  issued  by 
General  Johnson  of  the  National  Recovery  Administra¬ 
tion,  appeared  on  Pages  14  to  17,  inclusive,  of  the  De¬ 
cember  1933  issue  of  the  Association’s  monthly 
Bulletin. 

XV.  FINANCING  CODE  ADMINISTRATION 

Local  retail  Code  Authorities  are  authorized  now  to 
make  assessments  and  receive  funds  to  cover  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  supporting  the  local  and  national  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  retail  code.  Under  regulations  approved  by 
General  Johnson  December  11th,  funds  to  cover  this 
expense  are  to  be  raised  by  assessing  each  retail  estab¬ 
lishment  covered  by  the  Code  at  an  annual  rate  of  25 
cents  for  each  employee,  has  been  established  as  the 
amount  necessary  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  National 
Retail  Code  Authority.  In  addition,  there  shall  be  as¬ 
sessed  such  other  amount  per  worker  as  may  be  speci¬ 
fied  by  the  Local  Retail  Code  Authority  to  defray  its 
necessary  expense,  provided  that  the  total  assessment 
per  worker  shall  not  exceed  $1.00  a  year  for  national 
and  local  authorities  combined.  Every  full-time  worker, 
including  proprietors,  employers,  executives,  managers, 
etc.,  and  every  part-time  worker  employed  60  per  cent 
of  the  work  week  or  more  shall  be  included  in  the 
record  of  employees  to  be  submitted  by  each  retail  store 
to  the  local  Code  Authority.  The  effective  date  of  this 
assessment  is  as  of  October  30,  1933,  and  covers  the 
fiscal  year  to  October  29,  1934. 

The  local  Code  Authority  is  authorized  to  assess  and 
receive  these  funds  and  is  required  to  supply  a  form  in 
duplicate  on  which  each  retail  establishment  shall  calcu¬ 
late  the  amount  of  its  assessment.  These  forms  shall 
be  returned  in  duplicate  with  the  amount  of  the  assess¬ 
ment  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  local  Code  Authority.  The 
local  Code  Authority  is  required  to  issue  receipts  in 
duplicate  to  each  retailer  and  each  retailer  shall  mail  the 
duplicate  of  such  receipt  to  the  National  Retail  Code 
Authority. 

When  assessments  are  properly  paid,  the  local  Code 
Authority  is  authorized  to  award  each  establishment  a 
registered  copy  of  the  N.  R.  A.  Retail  Code  insignium. 
This  insignium  may  be  withdrawn  in  case  of  violation 
of  the  Code.  It  should  be  displayed  prominently  at 
all  times  by  each  establishment.  Additional  registered 
copies  may  be  secured  from  the  local  Code  Authority 
at  a  cost  of  25  cents  each.  The  local  Code  Authority 
is  required  to  maintain  in  duplicate  a  register  of  in¬ 
signia  assigned  to  it.  If  there  is  a  delay  in  the  receipt 
of  proper  forms  by  the  local  Code  Authority,  tempor¬ 
ary  receipts  for  payments  made  on  these  assessments 
are  authorized  by  the  National  Retail  Code  Authority 
so  that  there  may  be  no  delay  to  stores  in  receiving  in¬ 
signia  when  they  are  ready  to  make  payments. 

{Continud  on  page  154) 
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New  York  State  Merchants  Fight 

Against  the  Retail  Sales  Tax 

By  JOHN  C.  WATSON 

Executive  Director,  John  G.  Myers  Company  of  Albany,  N.  Y., 
and  President  of  the  New  York  State  Council  of  Retail  Merchants 
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National  prosperity  has 
been  and  always  will  be  in 
direct  ratio  to  the  success  of 
the  retail  industry.  Due  to  the  tre¬ 
mendous  responsibility  placed  upon 
that  industry  under  the  National 
Recovery  Program,  it  has  virtually 
become  the  motive  power — the  great 
driving  force  back  of  the  Plan  for 
rehabilitation  of  all  industry. 

Whether  the  three  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  retailers  in  New  York  State, 
employing  over  one  million  and  a 
half  people,  will  be  permitted  to 
play  a  creditable  and  lasting  part  in 
the  great  national  drama  now  being 
enacted,  or  whether  that  industry  is 
to  be  throttled  and  rendered  useless 
by  a  broadening  of  the  present  sales 
tax,  is  a  question  that  will  soon  be 
determined.  The  answer  rests  large¬ 
ly  with  every  retail  merchant,  every 
consumer,  every  person  who  per¬ 
forms  human  service  and  every  seri¬ 
ous  minded  citizen  in  this  state  in¬ 
terested  in  business  recovery. 

A  Temporary  Measure 
At  the  regular  session  of  the  1933 
Legislature,  the  present  one  per  cent 
emergency  tax  was  placed  on  the 
statute  books  only  after  the  greatest 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear,  by 
a  very  close  margin  of  votes,  and 
in  the  face  of  very  strong  opposi¬ 
tion,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
revenue  to  assist  in  balancing  the 
State  Budget. 

In  a  spirit  of  patriotism  and  de¬ 
sire  on  the  part  of  the  Indu.stry  to 
support  the  State  Government  in 
the  serious  emergency  then  exist¬ 
ing,  the  merchants  generally,  graci¬ 
ously  accepted  this  additional  bur¬ 
den  and  have  since  been  conforming 
to  the  requirements  of  the  law,  at 
a  great  loss  to  them. 

At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
Act,  it  was  estimated  that  approxi¬ 
mately  twenty-three  million  dollars 
would  be  required  from  this  form 
of  revenue  to  meet  the  emergency. 
During  the  few  months  the  tax 
has  already  been  collected,  the 
State  Tax  Department  has  received 
$10,164,000.  Of  this  sum,  the  mer¬ 


chants  of  greater  New  York  have 
paid  in  over  ^,899,000. 

On  this  basis,  it  is  estimated  that 
if  the  present  Sales  Tax  is  con¬ 
tinued  for  the  statutory  period, 
more  than  forty  million  dollars 
from  the  New  York  State  mer¬ 
chants  will  have  been  paid. 

The  devastating  effect  of  the 
present  tax  on  the  Industry  is  now 
a  matter  of  record  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  New  York  State  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Revision  of  Tax 
Laws,  of  which  Senator  Seabury  C. 
Mastick  is  Chairman,  taken  at  a 
series  of  Hearings  held  in  Syracuse, 
Buffalo,  Rochester  and  New  York 
City  in  December,  last. 

Purpose  of  Hearing 

The  Hearings  of  the  so-called 
“Mastick  Commission”  were  held 
in  part  for  the  purpose  of  ascer¬ 
taining  the  attitude  of  the  Industry 
and  the  public  toward  a  plan  re¬ 
cently  advanced,  which  has  for  its 
aim,  the  levy  of  a  2  per  cent  Sales 
Tax  on  gross  sales  at  retail,  includ¬ 
ing  foods  and  services,  with  a  few 
exemptions. 

This  plan  provides  for  the  raising 
of  funds  totalling  between  eighty  and 
one  hundred  thirty  million  dollars 
per  year  and  eventually  allocating 
90  per  cent  of  the  amount  raised 
to  municipalities  to  pay  off  the 
present  indebtedness  and  thus  re¬ 
lieve  the  present  burden  on  real 
estate. 

The  New  York  State  Council  of 
Retail  Merchants,  through  the  co¬ 
operation  of  outstanding  business 
men  in  various  sections  of  the  State, 
civic,  commercial  and  other  organi¬ 
zations,  coordinated  the  interests  of 
the  retailer  and  consumer  alike,  to 
present  the  evidence  of  the  irrepar¬ 
able  damage  already  suffered  by  the 
interests  affected  by  the  present  tax. 

The  record  of  those  eventful 
hearings  contains  the  statements  and 
testimony  of  approximately  two 
hundred  witnesses.  The  evidence 
adduced  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 


Evidence  Summarized 

That  the  merchants  of  the  State 
have  their  backs  to  the  wall  and  it 
is  necessary  that  they  have  immedi¬ 
ate  relief  from  taxes  and  that  no 
additional  burdens  be  added. 

That  the  present  emergency  tax 
is,  in  reality,  an  inverted  income  tax 
— a  license  to  do  business. 

That  it  is  depriving  the  merchant 
of  funds  needed  to  replenish  stock, 
pay  rent,  meet  over-due  accounts 
and  employ  more  people  at  a  decent 
wage. 

That  the  majority  of  retail  sales 
represent  amounts  less  than  one 
dollar  and  a  large  percentage  under 
fifty  cents,  making  it  necessary  for 
the  retailer  to  absorb  the  tax. 

That  the  purchasing  power  has 
not  been  sufficient  to  permit  of  in¬ 
creasing  mark-ups  to  meet  the  tax. 

That  the  laborer,  who  earns  from 
one  thousand  dollars  to  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  per  year,  spends  80 
per  cent  of  it  in  the  purchase  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  whereas  those 
with  larger  incomes,  spend  only  a 
small  part  on  commodities,  taxable 
under  the  plan. 

That  since  1929,  one  retailer  out 
of  every  three  has  gone  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  ;  over  four  hundred  thousand 
stores  have  been  closed  and  that  the 
average  loss  by  retailers  in  1932, 
exceeded  five  cents  on  every  dollar 
of  business  transacted. 

That  stores,  operating  near  the 
border  of  neighboring  states,  have 
suffered  enormous  losses  during  the 
existence  of  the  present  tax. 

That  a  sales  tax  in  other  states 
has  been  repealed  after  experience, 
indicating  that  it  was  a  device  for 
putting  the  tax  burden  on  those  least 
able  to  pay. 

That  due  to  the  inability  of  many 
small  merchants  to  provide  adequate 
accounting  systems,  there  is  a 
failure  to  collect  the  tax. 

That  if  the  present  sales  tax  is 
broadened  at  its  base  the  casualties 
among  the  merchants  of  the  state 
will  be  very  large  as  they  are  op¬ 
erating  at  a  loss  now. 
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That  vacant  business  property  is 
due  largely  to  the  plight  of  the  re¬ 
tailer  being  forced  out  of  business 
through  operating  losses  and  not 
through  real  estate  taxes. 

That  the  problem  of  real  estate 
cannot  be  solved  by  wrecking  the 
retail  merchant. 

That  tlie  proposed  plan  to  have  the 
state  collect  a  state-wide  sales  tax 
and  allocate  the  revenue  to  the  com¬ 
munities,  violates  the  principles  of 
home  rule,  and  encourages  extra¬ 
vagance  in  local  government  units. 

That  the  proposed  plan  would  not 
accord  relief  to  municipalities  be¬ 
fore  January  1935  and  would,  there¬ 
fore,  not  affect  their  immediate 
problems. 

That  the  plan  is  impossible  of 
enforcement  when  applied  to  that 
great  volume  of  sales  where  the  tax 
would  be  figured  in  mills. 

That  the  failure  to  disclose  or  ex¬ 
plain  how  the  proposed  2  per  cent 
tax  is  to  be  passed  on  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  should  place  every  merchant 
on  guard  and  give  notice  to  him 
that  he  may  be  expected  to  absorb 
it. 

That  the  psychological  effect  of 
a  sales  tax  is  to  create  buying  resis¬ 
tance,  whereas  increased  expendi¬ 
ture.  coupled  with  an  urge  to  buy, 
are  essential  elements  in  the  restor¬ 
ation  of  business  and  the  elimination 
of  paralyzing  idleness. 

That  interest  in  the  new  Plan  is 
not  confined  to  retail  merchants,  but 
includes  the  State  Grange,  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor,  Press  Association, 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Lawyers, 
Tax  Payers  Associations,  Chambers 
of  Commerce,  Civic  and  Welfare 
Leagues  and  various  groups,  repre¬ 


senting  an  army  of  people  in  all 
classes  of  trade  and  occupation. 

That  an  extension  of  the  present 
tax  would  be  a  death-blow  to  the 
N.  R.  A.  in  this  State. 

Retailing's  Part  in  Recovery 

While  it  is  true  that  our  burdens 
and  responsibilities  are  greater,  per¬ 
haps,  than  ever  before,  our  single 
concern  is  that  of  economic  recovery 
in  the  Nation  and  to  that  end,  the 
Industry  has  wholeheartedly  as¬ 
sumed  the  responsibility  placed  up¬ 
on  it  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

In  addition  to  the  vast  army  of 
people  employed  in  the  retail  in¬ 
dustry,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
families  in  this  state  are  dependent 
today  for  their  homes,  happiness 
and  livelihood  upon  the  merchandis¬ 
ing  industry,  its  ability  to  keep  fac¬ 
tory  wheels  turning  by  the  pur¬ 
chasing  of  vast  quantities  of  manu¬ 
factured  goods  and  delivering  them 
to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

Those  affected  directly  and  indi¬ 
rectly  by  the  healthy  condition  of 
the  retailer  in  very  city,  town  and 
hamlet,  constitute  a  very  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  state’s  population, 
whose  prosperity,  purchasing  power 
and  ability  to  own  homes  and  pay 
taxes  affect  in  a  great  measure,  the 
general  welfare  and  prosperity. 

No  municipality  could  continue 
to  conduct  its  affairs,  operate  its 
various  departments,  pay  its  em¬ 
ployees  and  protect  the  health  and 
life  of  its  citizens,  if  the  retail  stores 
should  cease  to  exist. 

In  full  appreciation  of  the  fact 
that  the  National  Recovery  Program 
affected  the  very  life-blood  of  the 


Nation,  great  care  was  exercised  by 
most  merchants  not  to  raise  retail 
prices  more  than  necessary  to  cover 
increased  cost  and  so  facilitate  the 
movement  of  goods  and  keep  the 
factories  and  plants  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer  at  maximum  operation. 

In  fact,  a  great  many  stores  made 
no  attempt  to  meet  the  increase  in 
payroll  by  increased  prices  and  gave 
the  purchasing  public  the  benefit, 
expecting  that  increased  sales  vol¬ 
ume  would  produce  an  improved 
gross  margin,  out  of  which  the  in¬ 
creased  expenses  would  eventually 
be  met.  Local  purchasing  power 
precluded  any  other  attitude. 

It  now  appears,  however,  that  the 
volume  of  retail  sales  last  year  in 
New  York  State,  generally,  was  no 
larger  than  in  the  previous  year  and, 
in  some  instances,  it  was  less.  This 
would  indicate  that  the  number  of 
sales  transactions  have  declined  and 
that  there  was  a  smaller  volume  of 
goods  sold  at  retail  than  during  the 
year,  1932. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing,  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation  is  ob¬ 
vious  ! 

We  will  exert  every  human  effort 
to  lend  understanding  to  those  now 
attempting  to  force  the  serious  con¬ 
sideration,  by  the  Legislature,  of  an 
increase  and  broadening  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  tax ! 

The  future  welfare  of  every  ele¬ 
ment  affected  by  the  new  plan  is 
jeoparized,  unless  a  very  close  co¬ 
ordination  of  all  forces  is  accom¬ 
plished  at  once! 

Make  no  mistake,  in  a  very  short 
while  the  die  will  have  been  cast! 

A  very  serious  duty  devolves  up¬ 
on  every  merchant  now! 


January,  1934 
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The  Sales  Tax  Should  Be  Repealed 
Instead  of  Increased 

By  WELDON  D.  SMITH* 

General  Manager,  Adam,  Meldrum  &  Anderson  Co.; 
President,  Retail  Merchants  Association  of  Buffalo, 

Director,  New  York  State  Council  of  Retail  Merchants 

- • - 


This  hearing,  as  I  understand  it, 
is  called  to  discuss — first,  the 
Retail  Sales  Tax  and  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  broadening  its  base  and  in¬ 
creasing  the  rate,  and  secondly,  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  Commission 
on  Liquor  Control.  I  hope,  there¬ 
fore,  and  I  say  this  most  respect¬ 
fully,  that  the  hearing  will  not  de¬ 
velop  into  a  discussion  of  municipal 
financing,  which  not  only  would 
cloud  the  issue  but  consume  much  of 
the  time  allowed  us  for  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  our  views  on  a  matter 
which  is  most  vital  to  us. 

Unalterably  Opposed  to  Tax 

Speaking  for  the  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  of  Buffalo,  I  want  to  assure 
you  that  we  are  not  opposed  to 
any  tax  or  theory  of  taxation  mere¬ 
ly  because  it  may  be  new.  Also, 
being  large  owners  of  real  estate, 
paying  more  tax  per  square  foot 
of  space  occupied  than  any  other 
industry,  we  realize  that  real  estate 
is  carrying  a  very  heavy  share  of 
the  cost  of  operating  City,  County 
and  State  governments,  and  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  entitled  to  some  relief  if 
and  when  other  reasonable  sources 
of  revenue  can  be  found.  We  are, 
however,  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
enactment  of  a  tax  on  retail  sales 
to  relieve  real  estate  of  the  unbear¬ 
able  burden  it  is  now  carrying.  We 
understand  fully  the  problems  of  the 
property  owner,  and  perhaps  you 
will  be  told  here  today  that  the  many 
vacant  stores  are  evidence  of  the 
plight  of  real  estate.  We  merchants 
know,  however,  that  the  vacant 
store  is  evidence  of  the  plight  of  the 
retailer  forced  out  of  business 
through  operating  losses. 

The  problem  of  real  estate  can¬ 
not  be  solved  by  wrecking  the  retail 
merchant.  One  out  of  every  four 

*Brie{  presented  at  the  hearing  o('  the  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Revision  of  the  Tax  Laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  held  at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 


retailers  in  New  York  State  has 
gone  out  of  business  within  the  last 
twelve  months,  and  the  mortality 
among  retailers  will  be  increased  if 
the  Sales  Tax  is  continued  or 
broadened.  It  has  been  stated  that 
this  tax  can  be  passed  on  to  the 
consumer,  but  the  experience  of  the 
past  seven  months  shows  that  the 
retailer  has  not  been  able  to  pass 
it  on.  The  majority  of  retail  sales 
are  for  amounts  less  than  $1.00,  on 
which  the  retailer  has  had  to  absorb 


A  Sales  Tax  violates  the  basic 
theory  that  taxation  should  fall 
heaviest  on  those  who  can  best 
afford  to  pay.  The  present  Sales 
Tax  falls  hardest  on  those  least  able 
to  bear  it.  The  wage  earner  who 
earns  $1,000  a  year  spends  at  least 
80  per  cent  of  it  in  the  purchase  of 
commodities  ivhich  are  taxable  un¬ 
der  this  law,  whereas  the  tnan  with 
an  income  of  $10,000  and  over 
spends  only  a  sinall  part  of  his  in¬ 
come  on  taxable  commodities. 


the  tax  as  the  cost  of  collecting 
would  be  more  than  the  tax  itself. 

When  I  appeared  before  your 
Commission  in  1930,  representing 
the  Buffalo  merchants,  to  oppose  a 
tax  on  retail  sales,  I  predicted  that 
if  a  Sales  Tax  were  enacted  in  any 
form,  either  as  a  general  sales  tax 
or  a  tax  on  certain  commodities,  at 
the  first  opportunity,  as  more  State 
revenue  was  required,  there  would 
be  an  attempt  to  increase  the  rate 
proposed  at  that  time.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly  for  us,  my  appearance  here  today 
is  evidence  that  my  prediction  was 
only  too  true. 

As  you  will  remember,  so  much 
opposition  developed  during  the  fall 
of  1930  to  the  proposed  Sales  Tax 
that  it  was  dropped.  May  I  respect¬ 
fully  remind  the  Commission  that 


the  Sales  Tax  enacted  this  year  was 
solely  an  emergecy  measure  to  cover 
a  deficit  in  the  State  Budget  carried 
over  from  the  previous  administra¬ 
tion? 

A  Sales  Tax  violates  the  basic 
theory  that  taxation  should  fall 
heaviest  on  those  who  can  best 
afford  to  pay.  The  present  Sales 
Tax  falls  hardest  on  those  least  able 
to  bear  it.  The  wage  earner  who 
earns  $1,000  a  year  spends  at  least 
80  per  cent  of  it  in  the  purchase  of 
commodities  which  are  taxable 
under  this  law,  whereas  the  man 
with  an  income  of  $10,000  and  over 
spends  only  a  small  part  of  his  in¬ 
come  on  taxable  commodities. 

Under  the  present  law,  a  Sales 
Tax  is  now  being  collected  on 
articles  purchased  from  part  of  the 
Welfare  allowance,  and  if  extended 
to  include  foods,  you  will  be  taxing 
the  entire  Welfare  allowance.  In 
fact  the  proposed  extension  also 
places  a  tax  on  professional  services, 
which  means  taxing  sorrow  and  suf¬ 
fering,  disease,  a  fracture,  mother¬ 
hood — even  a  toothache. 

Creates  Consumer  Resistance 

The  psychological  effect  of  a  tax 
on  sales  is  to  create  buying  resis¬ 
tance  and  to  diminish  spending, 
whereas  increased  expenditure, 
coupled  with  an  urge  to  buy,  are 
essential  elements  in  the  restoration 
of  business  and  the  increase  in  em¬ 
ployment. 

We  note  with  interest  the  anoma¬ 
ly  in  the  proposed  tax  plan  to  pass 
on  to  local  government  units  not 
less  than  90  per  cent  of  the  amount 
to  be  collected  from  a  Sales  Tax  in 
the  extended  form  suggested — “as 
soon  as  the  fiscal  situation  of  the 
State  permits.”  Although  there  is 
no  assurance  that  any  part  of  this 
additional  revenue  will  ever  reach 
the  treasuries  of  municipalities, 
local  government  executives,  antici¬ 
pating  this  income,  we  understand 
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have  endorsed  the  proposal,  and  we 
are  told,  are  already  considering 
ways  and  means  of  spending  the 
money.  Even  if  the  Sales  Tax  is 
continued  and  broadened,  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  doubtful  if  the  municipali¬ 
ties  would  receive  any  relief  before 
January  1,  1935. 

It  was  somewhat  of  a  surprise  to 
many  of  us  to  hear  that  local 
government  executives  had  endorsed 
the  proposal  to  extend  the  Sales 
Tax.  broaden  its  base,  and  increase 
the  rate,  as  we  have  not  noted  any 
widespread  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  public  to  delegate  to  the  State 
the  problems  of  financing  or  man¬ 
aging  their  local  governments.  To 
make  a  state-wide  Tax  Assessment 
in  order  to  help  municipalities,  which 
through  extravagance  or  otherwise 
are  financially  embarrassed,  not  only 
violates  the  principle  of  Home  Rule, 
but  encourages  extravagance  among 
local  government  units.  Too  often 
have  we  seen  taxes  collected  for 
one  purpose  diverted  to  another, 
thus  illustrating  the  old  adage  of 
civics  “revenue  available  is  always 
appropriated.” 


Your  Commission  probably  knows 
of  the  strenuous  efforts  that  mer¬ 
chants  constantly  are  putting  forth 
to  try  to  restore  normal  buying 
habits.  Retail  business  is  the  one 
thing  that  now  cries  out  for  en¬ 
couragement  and  needs  fostering 
rather  than  hampering.  The  success 
of  the  Sales  Tax  so  far  is  not  evi¬ 
dence  of  its  popularity,  its  fairness 
or  its  harmlessness,  but  rather  of 
the  co-operation  of  merchants  in  the 
essential  task  of  wiping  out  the  def¬ 
icit  in  the  State  budget,  and  to  ex¬ 
tend  it  is  to  take  a  most  unfair  ad¬ 
vantage.  In  fact,  it  would  be.  in  a 
measure,  breaking  faith  as  the  pres¬ 
ent  Sales  Tax  was  enacted  solely  for 
a  special  purpose,  and  for  a  limited 
time,  and  this  purpose  will  have 
been  accomplished  early  in  1935. 

It  is  not  and  should  not  be  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  increasing  or  extending  the 
Sales  Tax.  but  rather  of  REPEAL¬ 
ING  the  tax  as  soon  as  the  amount 
which  it  was  iptended  to  raise  from 
this  source  to  cover  the  1931-1932 
deficit  has  been  paid  in.  In  1929, 
with  the  volume  of  sales  the  highest 
on  record,  and  low  operating  costs. 


a  joint  survey  by  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association  and 
Harvard  Bureau  of  Business  Re¬ 
search,  showed  the  common  figure 
for  net  profit  in  department  stores 
doing  a  volume  of  $2,000,000  or 
over  annually,  to  be  8/10  of  1  per 
cent  on  net  sales.  If  these  were  the 
figures  in  1929,  and  they  are  not  an 
estimate,  but  actual  results,  you  can 
readily  appreciate  the  difficulty  of 
paying  even  the  present  one  per  cent 
tax.  In  fact,  it  is  not  a  tax  on  sales 
or  income  but  is  in  reality  confisca¬ 
tion  of  property. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  the 
merchants  of  Buffalo  and  vicinity 
are  convinced  from  our  daily  con¬ 
tacts  with  thousands  of  taxpayers 
that  what  the  public  prays  for  is 
not  a  redistribution  of  taxes  but  a 
reduction  of  taxes.  Most  every  tax¬ 
payer  is  fully  cognizant  of  the  new 
source  of  revenue — the  Liquor  Tax, 
and  with  further  practical  economies 
in  government  possible,  not  only  will 
the  continuation  and  extension  of 
the  Sales  Tax  be  unnecessary,  but 
we  look  to  the  Legislature  early  in 
the  coming  year  to  enact  its  repeal. 


A  Sales  Tax  a  Stumbling  Block  To  Recovery 

By  GILGERT  J.  C.  McCURDY* 

President,  McCurdy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Representing  The  Retail  Merchants  Council 
of  the  Rochester  Chamber  of  Commerce 


IT  is  my  understanding  that  to 
The  Commission  for  the  Revis¬ 
ion  of  the  Tax  Laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  has  been  assigned  the 
very  difficult  task  of  recommending 
revision  of  the  tax  laws  of  our  State 
to  the  end  that  revenues  adequate 
to  the  needs  of  the  State  may  be 
provided  more  equitably ;  and  to  the 
end,  more  particularly,  that  relief 
may  be  afforded  to  real  estate. 

In  the  discharge  of  your  duties 
over  the  past  several  years,  you  have 
undoubtedly  reviewed  great  masses 
of  statistics.  You  have  listened  to 
hundreds  of  speakers.  And  you  have 
come,  no  doubt,  to  certain  .funda¬ 
mental  conclusions. 

•Brief  presented  at  the  hearing  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Revisions  of  the  Tax  Laws  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  held  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 


Every  Tax  a  Consumer  Tax 

Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  following: — 

First :  That  every  tax,  regardless 
of  its  form  and  no  matter  how  lev¬ 
ied,  is  in  the  long  run  a  Consumer’s 
Tax — if  it  be  a  tax  on  industry, 
either  the  industrialist  succeeds  in 
some  manner  in  passing  it  on,  or  he 
eventually  loses  his  business.  If  it 
be  a  tax  on  industrial  or  commercial 
real  estate,  either  the  owner  succeeds 
in  passing  it  on,  or  he  eventually 
loses  his  property.  If  it  be  a  tax 
on  trade,  either  the  trader  succeeds 
in  passing  it  on,  or  he  loses  his 
business.  But  eventually,  there  is  no 
escape  from  taxation  for  the  Con¬ 
sumer.  Every  tax  is,  I  repeat,  a 
Consumer’s  Tax. 


Having  arrived  at  this  first  great 
truth,  the  second  becomes  at  once 
apparent.  That  every  attempt  to 
devise  a  new  form  of  taxation  less 
painful  and  less  obvious,  perhaps,  to 
the  Consumer,  is  an  attempt  to  en¬ 
list  a  new  body  of  tax  collectors,  or 
to  impose  upon  some  such  existing 
body  of  public  servants  a  new  bur¬ 
den  of  tax  collection.  So  it  was  in 
New  York  State  on  the  1st  of  May 
— for  on  that  date  every  retailer, 
with  minor  exceptions,  was  com¬ 
pelled,  for  the  privilege  of  continu¬ 
ing  in  business,  to  assume  the  bur¬ 
den  of  a  new  form  of  taxation. 

A  review  of  the  more  recent  his¬ 
tory  of  taxation  brings  us  readily 
to  the  third  conclusion: — 

Since,  in  times  of  prosperity,  all 
forms  of  taxation  tend  to  become 
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more  productive  and  less  burden¬ 
some,  and, ,  in  times  of  depressed 
business  all  forms  of  taxation  tend 
to  become  less  productive  and  more 
burdensome,  it  follows  that  such 
taxes  as  are  least  harmful  to  the 
orderly  processes  of  industry  and 
trade  are  to  be  preferred  at  all  times, 
as  against  those  bearing  heavily 
upon  the  industrial  and  commercid 
life  of  our  State,  from  which  alone 
can  spring  the  prosperity  of  our 
people. 

Three  Kinds  of  “Sales  Taxes” 

We  come  now  to  a  consideration 
of  that  specific  form  of  taxation 
known  as  the  “Sales  Tax.”  As  you 
well  know,  at  least  three  kinds  of  so 
called  “Sales  Tax”  have  received 
consideration. 

The  first  of  these  was  widely  ad¬ 
vocated  as  a  Federal  measure,  name¬ 
ly,  a  tax  on  the  sales  of  manufactur¬ 
ers,  which  would  be  nation  wide  in 
scope.  This  is  the  least  objectionable 
of  the"  three,  due  to  its  nation  wide 
character,  and  to  the  comparative 
ease  with  which  it  could  be  passed 
on  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  without 
undue  injury  to  either  manufacturer 
or  retailer.  This  is  possible  because 
the  manufacturer,  but  not  the  retail¬ 
er,  can  vary  his  product  in  order  to 
adjust  for  the  tax  without  disturbing 
a  relatively  fixed  price  structure. 

Merit  of  Stamps 

The  second  form  of  so  called 
“Sales  Tax”  is  an  actual  tax  on 
retail  sales  to  be  paid  by  the  con¬ 
sumer  either  through  the  medium  of 
stamps  furnished  in  fractional  de¬ 
nominations,  or  through  some  simi¬ 
lar  device.  This  form  of  tax  has 
the  very  great  merit  of  making  itself 
known  to  every  taxpayer  again  and 
again,  as  often  as  he  or  she  may 
make  a  purchase.  And  for  that  very 
reason  we  are  not  apt  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  it. 

The  third  form  of  so  called 
“Sales  Tax,”  that  which  was  en¬ 
acted  into  law  at  the  last  session 
of  our  legislature,  is  not  a  “Sales 
Tax”  at  all,  but  a  license  tax  on 
retail  business.  Yet  it  is  a  Consum¬ 
er’s  Tax  as  surely  as  either  of  the 
other  two,  and  in  a  form  for  which 
there  can  be  no  justifiable  defense. 
It  is  with  this  third  form  that  we  are 
primarily  concerned  today. 

On  February  14th,  1933,  I  ad- 
clressed  a  memorandum  against  the 
‘‘Sales  Tax”  to  Governor  Lehman, 
a  copy  of  which  I  submit  for  your 
files.  In  that  memorandum  I  main¬ 


tained  that  the  problem  of  distribu¬ 
tion  had  become  the  greatest  concern 
of  government,  for  upon  increased 
distribution  depended  the  recovery 
of  industry  and  the  employment  of 
labor.  And  I  maintained  that  such 
a  Sales  Tax  would,  if  enacted,  be  an 
obstacle  in  the  path  of  distribution, 
and,  therefore,  a  stumbling  block  to 
recovery  and  to  re-employment. 

Experience,  since  the  imposition 
of  the  tax,  has  confirmed  my  views, 
and  I  still  oppose  any  form  of 
“Sales  Tax”  on  the  same  funda¬ 
mental  grounds. 

Burdens  Decrease  Distribution 
of  Goods 

The  Federal  Government  recog¬ 
nized  at  once  the  necessity  for  in¬ 
creased  distribution,  and  has  put 
forth  every  effort  to  enhance  its 
voliune.  Yet  the  New  York  Federal 
Reserve  district  reports  for  Novem¬ 
ber,  1933,  an  actual  decline  of  one 
per  cent  in  the  dollar  volume  of  de¬ 
partment  store  sales,  which  in  the 
face  of  risen  prices  means  a  much 
greater  decline  in  the  physical  vol¬ 
ume  of  distribution.  Can  it  be  that 
the  burdens  placed  upon  distribution 
are  so  great  as  to  nullify  every  effort 
of  government  for  the  enhancement 
of  trade? 

In  your  consideration  of  the 
Sales  Tax  as  a  possible  agency  of 
relief  to  real  estate,  you  will  doubt¬ 
less  take  into  account  the  fact  that 
department  stores,  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Business  Research  of 
Harvard  University,  paid  real  estate 
taxes  in  1932  amounting  to  1.15  per 
cent  of  their  sales.  Other  retailers 
paid  similar  amounts.  Is  it  wise  or 
just,  in  the  effort  to  assist  certain 
owners  of  real  estate,  to  double  the 
burden  on  other  property  owners 
through  the  medium  of  a  tax  on 
sales  ? 

Real  Estate  Dependent  on 
Good  Business 

And  again,  since  the  productivity 
of  real  estate  depends  in  the  long 
run  upon  the  productivity  of  the 
business  to  whose  use  that  real 
estate  is  devoted,  the  sales  tax,  even 
if  it  should  eventually  result  in  a 
lowering  of  the  real  estate  tax  deci¬ 
mal,  a  most  unlikely  outcome,  would 
be  a  menace  rather  than  a  blessing 
to  the  owner  of  retail  store  property. 

And  since  the  sales  tax  in  what¬ 
ever  form  it  is  levied  must  be  paid 
ultimately  by  the  consumer,  even  the 
average  home  owner  would  pay  as 
much  under  a  one  per  cent  sales  tax 
as  he  now  pays  under  his  real  estate 


taxes,  ranging  as  high  as  3j4  per 
cent. 

Shifting  Burden  No  Solution 

The  problem  of  taxation  cannot 
thus  easily  be  solved.  Shifting  the 
burden  will  be  of  no  avail.  If  the 
retailer  be  made  the  tax  collector, 
he  must  pass  on  the  tax  or  he  must 
fail.  A  tax  of  one  per  cent  on  sales, 
becomes,  due  to  the  turnover  of 
working  capital,  a  tax  of  4  to  6  per 
cent  on  working  capital.  No  retail¬ 
er  can  pay  such  a  tax  as  this,  him¬ 
self,  and  live.  Either  he  must  suc¬ 
ceed  in  passing  on  the  tax,  or  his 
working  capital  will  become  ex¬ 
hausted.  And  if  he  should  fail,  the 
consumer  would  pay  doubly,  for  the 
cost  of  failure  is  reflect^  in  the 
price  of  goods. 

Let  me  make  clear  right  now  that 
we  would  have  had  hundreds  of 
additional  failures,  were  it  not  for 
the  sharp  decline  in  the  price  level 
that  has  taken  place  during  the  de¬ 
pression.  It  has  been  possible  for 
retailers  to  maintain  their  assort¬ 
ments  of  merchandise  with  less 
working  capital.  But  let  no  one  be 
deceived.  Rising  prices  are  the  de¬ 
clared  end  of  our  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  And  rising  prices  will  bring 
the  need  for  increased  working  capi¬ 
tal.  Now  is  the  time  to  strengthen, 
and  not  to  weaken  our  distributive 
system,  for  upon  distribution  rests 
the  hope  of  a  return  of  prosperity 
to  our  people. 

Relief  from  Tax  Essential 

The  sales  tax,  judged  by  funda¬ 
mental  standards,  is  an  undesirable 
tax,  for  it  imposes  a  heavy  drag 
upon  the  agencies  of  distribution. 
Our  government  has  recognized  that 
these  are  the  agencies  most  vital  to 
the  recovery  of  industry  and  the  re¬ 
employment  of  our  citizens.  We  ask, 
therefore,  that  you  exert  your  in¬ 
fluence  in  opposition  to  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  present  sales  tax  beyond 
its  stated  term,  and  in  opposition  to 
the  imposition  of  any  other  form  of 
sales  tax.  We  ask  it  in  the  name  of 
our  retailers,  for  relief  from  this  tax 
is  essential  to  our  very  existence. 
We  ask  it  as  owners  of  real  estate, 
for  we  recognize  that  the  enhance¬ 
ment  of  trade  is  most  vital  to  the 
recovery  of  real  estate.  And,  most 
important  of  all,  we  ask  it  in  the 
interest  of  our  customers,  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Rochester,  who  so  badly 
need  that  relief  from  taxation  that 
can  come  only  from  a  determination 
by  Government  that  it  will  live  with¬ 
in  the  limits  of  its  available  funds. 
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N.  R.  A.  Helps  Recovery 

Symposium  Shows  Merchants 
Feel  Business  Has  Been  Aided 

The  beneficial  effects  of  the  National  Recovery  Program  have  been  felt  in  all 
sections  of  the  country,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  replies  to  a  questionnaire  sent  out 
recently  by  the  Association. 

The  following  expressions  of  opinion  will  be  of  interest  to  all  readers  of  The 
Bulletin,  since  they  reflect  the  thinking  of  representative  merchants  in  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States.  These  statements  were  sent  to  newspapers  throughout 
the  country. — The  Editor. 


HERE  is  a  sounder  basis  for  belief  now  that 
conditions  will  continue  to  improve  than  at  any 
time  during  the  last  few  months.  The  opposition 
to  the  NRA  has  greatly  moderated.  The  farmer  oppos¬ 
ition  is  definitely  lessened  and  one  important  effect  on 
the  opposition  of  industry  has  been  brought  about  by 
the  declaration,  strongly  in  favor  of  the  codes,  by  the 
steel  peojde  and  also  by  the  leaders  in  the  textile 
industry. 

“Recovery  will  go  forward  at  a  steady  pace.  The 
rising  tide  of  the  NRA  will  have  its  receding  waves 
just  as  the  ocean’s  rising  tides.  For  instance,  it  is  rea¬ 
sonable  to  expect  a  recession  in  January  when  the 
Christmas  trade  is  over  and  Congress  meets.  But  NRA 
is  here  to  stay  and  is  the  basis  of  a  reasonable  certainty 
for  the  coming  and  continuance  of  better  times  for 
retailing.  To  me  the  most  promising  indication  of  na¬ 
tional  recovery  is  the  greatly  increased  emphasis  on 
the  necessity  of  adequate  buying  power  for  the  masses 
and  the  fact  that  this  emphasis  is  coming  more  and  more 
from  producers  and  distributors.  This  understanding 
on  the  part  of  employers  will  make  them  eager,  for 
the  sake  of  their  own  greater  total  profits,  to  pay  in¬ 
creasing  wages  as  the  output  of  machines  and  science 
increases,  and  will  not  only  insure  the  recovery  going 
forward  at  a  steady  pace  when  once  it  has  attained  its 
pace,  but  also  will  make  impossible  in  the  future  such 
terrible  depressions  as  the  one  from  which  we  are  just 
beginning  to  emerge.”  EDWARD  A.  FILENE,  Presi¬ 
dent,  IVm.  Filene’s  Sons  Company,  Boston. 

♦  ♦  *  *  ♦ 

sales  trend  has  been  nicely  ahead  of  last 
year  for  the  last  few  months.  Everyone  in 
Miami  seems  to  be  quite  enthusiastic  over  the 
prospects  of  our  winter  season,  and  it  is  predicted  that 
we  will  probably  enjoy  our  biggest  season  since  our 
real  estate  boom  in  1925  and  1926.  IV e  are  budgeting 
our  sales  on  a  15  per  cent  increase  over  last  year,  and 
we  are  xvell  above  this  figure  for  the  first  three  months 
in  our  fiscal  year.  Although  our  situation  is  not  com¬ 
parable  with  that  of  many  other  merchants,  yet  it  is 
a  well  knenvn  fact  that  when  business  is  good  in  a  re¬ 
sort  area,  it  is  a  barometer  of  business  improvement  in 
other  parts  of  the  country."  GEORGE  E.  WHITTEN, 
General  Manager,  Burdine’s,  Miami. 


WPTOIF  distribution  of  Federal  funds  for  public 
^3  "^’orks  in  this  section  has  retarded  the  Recovery 
Movement,  but  I  am  convinced  that  the  NRA  plan 
will  achieve  its  goal.  The  cumulative  effect  of  all  other 
efforts  of  the  Administration,  in  its  endeavor  to  bring 
about  recovery,  should  be  increasingly  effective  as  time 
goes  on  and  better  organization  of  effort  is  effected. 

“It  is  my  opinion  that  xvholehearted  co-operation  and 
support  of  the  experimental  Recovery  Program  of  the 
Administration  can  be  reasonably  expected  to  materially 
improve  the  situation  in  the  not  distant  future." 
A.  H.  BURCHFIELD,  President,  The  Joseph  Horne 
Company,  Pittsburgh. 

♦  ♦  *  *  ♦ 


^CnnHERE  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  the  Re- 
J_  covery  Program  has  proved  thus  far  successful 
and  will  continue  successfully,  provided  there  is 
not  too  much  criticism.  I  definitely  feel  that  those  who 
criticize  the  Program  very  much  prefer  the  conditions 
today  to  the  conditions  of  the  past  few  years.  We  find 
in  our  own  store  business  is  considerably  better  than 
last  year.  The  Recovery  Program,  without  question, 
has  helped  the  profits  of  the  retailer  even  in  spite  of  the 
increased  expenses — particularly  the  payroll  expense. 

“I  do  not  believe  that  there  should  be  any  definite 
stimulation  of  business  along  the  line  of  buying  ahead, 
because,  as  we  witnessed  this  fall,  when  consumers  do 
buy  ahead  we  have  a  good  month,  such  as  we  had  in 
August,  and  naturally  business  will  not  be  as  good  the 
following  month;  therefore,  sales  drop  off  and  we  refer 
to  conditions  as  ‘poor’  and  this  causes  discouragement. 
I  feel  that  consumers  should  buy  in  a  sane  and  sensible 
manner.  It  is  very  much  sounder  to  have  a  gradual 
increase,  that  is,  a  little  better  increase  each  month  over 
the  corresponding  month  a  year  ago,  than  it  is  to  have 
one  good  month  with  a  good  increase  and  then  have  a 
month  or  two  months  where  retailers  show  a  decrease. 
ROBERT  F.  SHEPARD,  President,  The  Shepard 
Company,  Providence. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 


HE  money  poured  in  on  the  created  work  pro- 
2,  gram  is  the  most  hopeful  factor  in  the  stimula¬ 
tion  of  business  we  have  here  at  the  present  time. 
While  it  is  only  temporary,  it  should  do  some  good.” 
NORMAN  WILCHINSKI,  President,  Younker 
Brothers,  Inc.,  Des  Moines. 
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^  the  public  should  retain  an  open-minded 
yy  attitude  on  the  NRA  as  it  mil  take  time  to 
properly  appraise  its  benefits.  At  the  same 
time,  we  see  encouraging  factors  in  retailing.  These 
include  an  immediate  cessation  of  declining  markets, 
forward  movements  in  many  commodities  and  a  steadily 
increasing  public  buying  interest.  In  general,  since  the 
inception  of  the  NRA,  there  is  noticeable  an  increased 
ratio  of  employment,  a  lightening  of  the  burden  of 
anxiety  and  despair  so  apparent  among  manufacturers 
at  that  time  and  a  far  more  cheerful  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  public.”  SAMUEL  H.  HALLE,  President, 
The  Halle  Brothers  Company,  Cleveland. 


***** 


I  'HE  Recovery  Program  has  been  of  tremendous 
X  value  to  business.  It  has  changed  consumer 
psychology  from  pessimism  to  optimism.  This 
phase  alone  justifies  a  Recovery  Program.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  certain  handicaps  in  the  way  of  added 
expense  and  disrupted  working  schedules  have  been 
imposed  upon  retailers,  and  the  increase  in  taxes  h?s 
been  unfortunate.  However,  increased  wages  and  in 
many  cases  income  to  ‘previously  without  income  fami¬ 
lies’  has  not  only  increased  buying  power  but  has  per¬ 
mitted  these  people  the  opportunity  of  exercising  dis¬ 
cretion  in  the  purchase  of  merchandise,  rather  than  to 
force  them  to  give  up  the  thoughts  of  enjoying  pur¬ 
chasing  power.  This  consumer  psychology  and  its 
reaction  to  the  retailer  in  the  future  is  very  important. 
The  Recovery  Program  has  more  in  favor  of  it  than 
against  it,  and  I  believe  that  1934  will  be  a  year  of 
definite  and  marked  improvement.”  F.  J.  PAXON, 
President  and  Treasurer,  Daz’ison-  Paxon  Co.,  Atlanta. 


f'T^HE  trade  picture  in  Chicago  has  brightened  con- 
j[  siderably  in  retail  stores  during  the  past  fezv 
weeks.  We  see  reason  for  genuine  optimism 
nozv.  There  is  still  a  long  road  ahead.  If  the  mer¬ 
chants  generally  will  support  the  President's  program 
as  indicated  by  the  NRA,  we  have  no  doubt  but  that 
conditions  will  vastly  improve.”  D.  F.  KELLY,  Presi¬ 
dent,  The  Fair,  Chicago. 

***** 


^f/^NE  hears  expressed  frequently  uncertainty 
about  the  future  and  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
program  of  the  administration  has  been  benefi¬ 
cial  in  ameliorating  our  economic  dilemma.  If  one, 
however,  will  but  contrast  the  picture  of  today  with  the 
picture  which  this  country  presented  twelve  months 
ago,  the  only  conclusion  is  that  there  has  been  a  decided 
improvement.  Employment  has  increased  somewhat, 
volume  of  business  has  increased,  corporation  state¬ 
ments  present  much  more  optimistic  results  and  a  good 
deal  of  the  wreckage  caused  by  the  depression  has  been 
cleared  up.  Naturally,  there  is  still  much  to  do  in  order 
to  bring  back  the  degree  of  prosperity  which  a  country 
with  the  great  wealth  and  tremendous  resources  of 
America  is  justified  in  having. 

“Unbridled  optimism  is  not  sound.  On  the  other 
hand,  unwarranted  pessimism  is  just  as  bad,  as  it  stifles 
and  nullifies  constructive  progress.  What  is  needed  to¬ 
day  more  than  ever  is  a  good  balance  in  looking  into 
the  future,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  resources  of  this 
country  are  greater  than  any  other  country  has  been 
able  to  point  to  in  the  histor>'  of  civilization.”  SIDNEY 
R.  BAER,  Vice  President  and  Treasurer,  Stix,  Baer 
and  Fuller  Company,  St.  Louis. 

***** 


***** 


seems  to  me  that  each  succeeding  month  indicates 
J_  an  improvement  which  justifies  the  conclusion  that 
business  is  positively  on  the  upgrade.  The  indica¬ 
tions  zvhich  prompt  this  conclusion  are  ez'idenced  by 
the  steady  re-employment  of  large  numbers  of  unem¬ 
ployed  and  the  successive  circulation  of  funds  provided 
by  the  various  governmental  agencies  as  a  part  of  the 
National  Recovery  Program.  Re-employment,  greater 
confidence  and  higher  commodity  prices  indicate  the 
most  promising  signs  of  national  recovery.  Altogether 
they  form  a  picture  which  cannot  help  but  cheer  the 
vigilant  observer.”  ARTHUR  L.  KRAEMER,  Presi¬ 
dent,  A.  Harris  &  Company,  Dallas. 

***** 

f^WrE  are  in  fullest  accord  with  everything  the 
Wf  President  is  doing.  I  think  the  great  danger  to 
the  Recovery  Program  is  the  stand  many  of 
our  reactionary  leaders  are  taking.  I  agree  heartily 
with  General  Johnson  when  he  asks,  ‘What  did  they 
do  to  help  Recovery  before  the  Roosevelt  plan?’ 

“While  we  realize  that  prices  are  increasing,  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  is  the  only  thing  that  could  possibly  save 
the  industrial  and  commercial  structure  of  the  country. 
We  realize  that  people  are  as  yet  not  earning  adequate 
wages,  but  the  work  is  being  spread,  and  there  are 
many  more  potential  customers.  The  most  important 
thing,  I  believe,  that  we  lose  sight  of  is  the  latent  buy¬ 
ing  power  of  America,  and  in  my  opinion  this  is  being 
felt  now  and  will  be  felt  more  as  time  goes  on,  because 
of  the  fact  that  people  have  more  confidence  in  condi¬ 
tions.”  G.  IRVING  LATZ,  President,  Wolf  & 
Dessauer,  Fort  Wayne. 


do  not  anticipate — and  haven’t  at  any  time  in  the 

X  last  four  years — an  immediate  or  quick  recovery. 
The  necessary  adjustment  to  be  made  is  naturally 
slow,  and  in  my  ozvn  judgment  the  next  year  will  be  one 
of  struggle  and  study  on  the  part  of  those  retailers  who 
remain  in  business  and  tnake  expenses. 

“Much  depends  upon  what  zve  consider  ‘national  re¬ 
covery.’  In  my  judgment  those  who  are  looking  for  a 
return  of  conditions  that  zvere  knozvn  in  the  tzventies.  or 
to  u  recovery  that  zvill  represent  a  rapid  step  into  pros¬ 
perity,  are  doomed  to  disappointment ;  but  through  the 
gradual  settlements  and  adjustments  and  debt  reduction 
that  is  constantly  going  on  there  zvill  come  a  steady  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  nortnal,  and  they  zvill  find  it  each  month 
or  each  year  a  bit  easier  to  live.”  WILLIAM  F. 
BAXTER,  President,  Thomas  Kilpatrick  &  Co., 
Omaha. 

***** 

HE  most  important  factual  accomplishment  of 
X  the  NRA  up  to  this  time  has  been  to  start  in¬ 
dustry  thinking  and  working  forward.  The  seri¬ 
ous  application  of  American  intelligence  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  today,  together  with  the  determination  to  solve 
them,  is  the  force  that  the  codes  are  inspiring. 

“The  regulations  of  the  codes,  concerning  themselves 
as  they  do,  not  only  with  employer  but  also  with  em¬ 
ployee  and  consumer,  and  striving  to  give  fair  consider¬ 
ation  to  each  group,  should  bring  about  a  basis  for 
common  understanding. 

“Should  the  Administration’s  agricultural  policy  re¬ 
sult  in  increased  purchasing  power  for  the  farmer,  un¬ 
questionably  the  effect  will  be  felt  in  retail  sales.  The 
most  important  factor  which  will  influence  and  improve 
conditions  is  the  creating  of  a  feeling  of  confidence.” 
P.  G.  WINNETT,  President,  Bullock’s,  Los  Angeles. 
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Good  Executives  Necessary  When 
Business  is  Bad 

By  P.  A.  O’CONNELL* 

President,  E.  T.  Slattery  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Right  at  this  very  moment, 
when  so  much  unemployment 
exists,  there  is  an  actual  short¬ 
age  of  capable  executives.  Plenty 
of  men  want  responsible  jobs,  but 
few  can  fill  them.  In  fact,  it  is  true 
that  the  more  difficult  is  the  general 
condition  of  business,  the  more  nec¬ 
essary  it  becomes  that  every  new 
executive  or  potential  executive 
taken  into  a  concern  shall  be  fully 
prepared  and  equipped  with  a  back¬ 
ground  of  training.  When  business 
was  booming,  many  people  in  re¬ 
sponsible  positions  got  by  who  did 
not  deserve  to,  but  under  present 
conditions  only  those  who  have  the 
background  of  thorough  training 
have  any  hope  of  success. 

Greatest  Opportunities  in 
Distribution 

What  kind  of  business  in  the  com¬ 
ing  years  will  offer  the  greatest  op¬ 
portunities?  Back  in  the  90’s  the 
greatest  need  and,  therefore,  the 
greatest  opportunities  lay  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  machine  production. 
As  a  result  of  the  era  that  began 
then,  the  schools  for  training  en¬ 
gineers  and  other  production  execu¬ 
tives  were  developed  to  a  very  high 
order.  Now  as  we  look  ahead  we 
can  say  with  equal  confidence  that 
the  greatest  need  and  the  greatest 
opportunities  in  the  coming  era  will 
lie  in  the  improvement  of  distribu¬ 
tion.  Moreover,  the  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  distribution  are  m3re  com¬ 
plex  than  were  the  problems  of  pro¬ 
duction.  Our  production  called 
primarily  for  the  mastery  of  certain 
physical  laws,  the  problems  of  dis¬ 
tribution  require  an  understanding 
of  the  working  of  the  human  mind 
— the  minds  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  million  American  consumers. 
The  physical  side  of  distribution  is 
relatively  easy  and  inexpensive;  the 
educational  functions  of  distribution 
are  extremely  complex  and  very 
costly.  The  actual  cost  of  filling  an 

•Extracts  from  address  at  the  celebration  of 
the  20th  Anniversary  of  the  Founding  of 
Boston  University  CoIIefre  of  Business  Admin¬ 
istration,  Wednesday,  December  20. 


order  for  a  new  automobile  is  com¬ 
paratively  little,  but  the  automobile 
industry  had  to  spend  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  educating  the 
public,  through  advertising,  to  create 
desire  for  the  ownership  of  automo¬ 
biles.  If  such  educational  work  in 
distribution  had  not  been  done,  the 
nation  today  would  lack  one  of  the 
great  industries  upon  which  it  is  de¬ 
pending  for  employment  and  pros¬ 
perity.  Only  through  the  educational 
function  of  distribution,  which  we 
call  advertising,  can  we  hope  to  ob¬ 
tain  markets  for  our  highly  devel¬ 
oped  producing  capacity,  and  to 
maintain  the  higher  standards  of 
living  for  which  the  United  States 
is  known. 

Higher  Living  Standards 

On  everj'  side,  at  the  moment,  we 
hear  the  cry  for  lower  cost  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  true — the  cost  must 
be  reduced;  but  let  no  one  mistake 
the  size  of  the  task.  If  we  were 
willing  to  go  back  to  the  living 
standards  of  fifty  years  ago,  doing 
without  most  of  the  comforts  which 
Americans  now  think  of  as  necessi¬ 
ties,  the  problem  of  cutting  distribu¬ 
tion  costs  would  be  very  easy.  At 
once  we  could  eliminate  the  cost  of 
advertising  and  sales  promotion.  No 
longer  would  we  concern  ourselves 
about  service  to  customers,  nor 
would  w’e  worry  especially  about  the 
attractiveness  of  our  store.  The  old 
country  storekeeper  didn’t.  Instead 
of  employing  expert  buyers  to  scour 
the  markets  for  the  newest  and  best 
merchandise,  we  would  simply  buy 
what  customers  asked  us  to  get  for 
them. 

Yes,  it  would  be  simple  enough  to 
cut  the  cost  of  distribution. 

Those  items  I  have  mentioned  ac¬ 
count  for  fully  half  of  the  total  ex¬ 
pense  of  operating  a  retail  store,  and 
by  eliminating  them  we  could  easily 
cut  the  cost  of  distribution  by  half. 
The  one  big  objection  would  be  that 
in  so  doing  we  also  would  cut  in 
half  the  amount  of  goods  sold.  Pro¬ 
duction  would  collapse  for  lack  of 


outlet.  Employment  would  be  re¬ 
duced  at  least  by  half. 

I  go  into  this  detail  because  so 
many  observers  think  of  selling  ex¬ 
pense  as  simply  an  unnecessary-  load 
on  the  backs  of  consumers ;  also  to 
show  why  the  problem  of  reducing 
the  cost  of  distribution  is  going  to 
require  the  very  best  brains  and  the 
most  thorough  training  that  we  can 
apply  to  it.  There  is  positively  no 
question  that  distribution  costs  must 
be  lowered  and  it  is  equally  clear 
that  the  volume  of  distribution  must 
be  increased.  To  accomplish  both 
objectives  at  the  same  time  is  the 
task. 

Let  me  say  here  that  I  am  con¬ 
fident  it  will  be  done — but  it  will 
not  be  done  through  reduction  of 
advertising  or  other  promotional 
effort.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe 
advertising  and  all  sales  effort  will 
be  carried  forward  much  more  in¬ 
tensively  than  ever  before,  but  on 
such  a  basis  of  truth  that  its  sales 
producing  power  will  be  greatly  in¬ 
creased. 

Tested  Merchandise 

Still  another  most  important  trend 
is  appearing  in  retail  merchandising. 
Instead  of  taking  someone’s  else 
word  regarding  the  quality  and  ser¬ 
viceability  of  the  merchandise  he 
sells,  the  more  progressive  retailer 
now  is  subjecting  every  new  ship¬ 
ment  of  goods  to  most  careful  tests. 
Many  stores  have  their  own  equip¬ 
ment  for  making  microscopic  in¬ 
spection  and  chemical  analysis,  while 
in  certain  lines  the  better  manufac¬ 
turers  themselves  furnish  a  labora¬ 
tory  report  regarding  each  grade  of 
their  products.  This  practice,  while 
not  new,  now  is  rapidly  spreading. 
In  part  it  is  stimulated  by  the  fair 
practice  provisions  of  the  retail  code, 
but  primarily  because  the  wiser  re¬ 
tailers  and  manufacturers  realize  the 
advantage  of  knowing  with  positive 
certainty  that  the  statements  they 
make  about  their  merchandise  are 
absolutely  true. 

It  will  be  ever  so  much  better  for 
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business  as  a  whole,  for  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  for  retail  trade,  if  the 
retailers  can  carry  out  this  program 
on  their  own  initiative  and  without 
interference,  rather  than  to  try  to 
legislate  such  changes.  On  the  other 
h^d,  if  the  retailers  should  not 
make  these  reforms,  it  is  quite  cer¬ 
tain  that  government  will  attempt 
to  force  them.  In  the  1934  session 
of  Congress  a  bill  is  expected  to  be 
presented  that  is  designed  to  protect 
consumers  against  any  product  that 
may  prove  injurious  or  that  has 
been  misrepresented  to  them  by  the 
manufacturer  or  retailer.  In  its 
basic  purpose  the  idea  is  a  good  one 
and  would  be  helpful  not  only  to 
the  consumer  but  also  to  the  legiti¬ 
mate  retailer  and  manufacturer.  In 
many  respects  it  is  like  the  Pure 
Food  and  Drugs  Act,  which  of  late 
years  seems  to  have  been  more  or 
less  forgotten. 

Danger  of  Drastic  Legislation 

The  proposed  act,  as  it  is  des¬ 
cribed,  would  cover  practically  all 
kinds  of  consumer  goods  and  would 
impose  heavy  penalties  for  viola¬ 
tion.  The  one  great  danger  is  that 
its  framers,  in  their  effort  to  give 
the  bill  sufficient  teeth,  have  made 
the  same  mistake  that  was  made  in 
the  Securities  Act,  passed  in  the 
1933  session.  Its  demands  are  so 
drastic  that  they  not  only  would  stop 
illegitimate  selling,  but  would  seri¬ 
ously  curtail  all  retail  trade.  If  the 
b  11  should  be  passed  in  its  original 
form,  it  probably  would  have  the 
same  paralyzing  effect  on  all  retail 
advertising  and  sales  promotion  as 
the  Securities  Act  has  had  on  the 
issue  of  new  securities,  both  the 
good  and  the  bad.  Such  an  eventu¬ 
ality  at  this  time,  when  the  great 
economic  need  of  the  nation  is  for 
more  consumer  buying,  would  be  a 
catastrophe  indeed. 

Let  me  say  right  here  that  basic¬ 
ally  the  National  Recovery  program 
has  brought  benefits  which  no  far 
sighted  business  man  would  ever  be 
willing  to  give  up.  It  is  true  that 
up  to  date  the  requirements  of  the 
codes  have  increased  the  cost  of 
doing  business.  In  the  long  run, 
however,  I  believe  they  will  reduce 
our  costs,  or  at  least  they  will  reduce 
the  ratio  of  expense  to  sales.  Under 
the  N.  R.  A.,  retail  merchandising 
has  been  brought  under  a  degree  of 
cooperative  control  that  a  few 
months  before  it  seemed  must  take 
years  to  accomplish.  Many  unfair 
practices  in  competition  have  been 
outlawed,  wages  in  the  different 
types  of  stores  have  been  brought 


the  incentive  to  predatory  price  cut¬ 
ting  is  largely  removed.  A  few 
years  hence  every  legitimate  mer¬ 
chant  will  agree  that  the  benefits  of 
the  N.  R.  A.  far  outweigh  any  tem¬ 
porary  disadvantages  and  hardships 
it  may  be  causing  at  present.  Let 
us  not  permit  any  one  or  any 
thing  to  weaken  the  authority  of 
this  sound  and  farsighted  movement, 
even  though  at  the  moment  the 
strain  it  imposed  may  bear  severely 
upon  every  business  concern. 

If  in  my  remarks  I  have  seemed 
to  dwell  upon  the  opportunities  and 
problems  of  retail  distribution  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  divisions  of 
business,  it  is  because  I  feel  so  keen¬ 
ly  the  pressing  need  of  the  entire 
country  for  a  more  scientifically  _ 
managed  system  of  distribution  and 
because  it  is  a  fundamental  truth 
that  where  the  greatest  need  exists, 

• 

Personally,  I  believe  that  no 
field  of  activity  offers  a  more 
promising  future  to  the  young  ex- 
^handising,  provided  he  brings  to 
ecutive  than  that  of  retail  mer¬ 
it  the  necessary  native  ability,  the 
proper  background  of  training  and 
the  determination  to  supply  his 
customers  with  goods  better  suited 
to  their  needs,  in  greater  volume 
and  at  less  cost  than  ever  has  been 
done  before. 

• 

the  greatest  opportunities  are  to  be 
found.  Let  me  tell  you  that  every 
man  who  contributes  in  any  material 
degree  toward  the  solution  of  this 
problem  will  have  no  need  to  worry 
about  his  reward.  Personally,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  no  field  of  activity  offers  a 
more  promising  future  to  the  young 
executive  than  that  of  retail  mer¬ 
chandising,  provided  he  brings  to  it 
the  necessary  native  ability,  the 
proper  background  of  training  and 
the  determination  to  supply  his  cus¬ 
tomers  with  goods  better  suited  to 
their  needs,  in  greater  volume  and 
at  less  cost  than  ever  has  been  done 
before. 

His  training  ?  Here  are  at  least  ten 
commandments  of  which  he  should 
have  a  sound  working  knowledge 
before  he  leaves  school.  (1)  Mark¬ 
ets — That  is,  the  best  sources  of 
supply  of  all  the  articles  in  the 
lines  he  expects  to  merchandise, 
domestic  and  foreign;  (2)  Manu¬ 
facturing  Methods — enough  of  the 
technique  of  manufacture  to  enable 
him  to  judge  the  quality  of  every 


nearer  to  a  common  standard  and 
article  in  his  chosen  field;  (3)  Styles 
and  Fashions —  a  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  fashion  as  applied  to  the 
lines  of  merchandise  he  will  carry 
and  an  appreciation  of  the  meaning 
of  fashion  that  will  enable  him  to 
sense  new  trends  before  they  are 
fully  developed.  (4) — Advertising 
the  principles  and  enough  of  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  retail  advertising  to  enable 
him  to  supervise  the  construction  of 
copy  and  illustrations  that  will  pro¬ 
duce  sales;  (5)  Accounting — parti¬ 
cularly  the  methods  best  adapted  to 
his  chosen  line  and  the  ability  to 
read  the  truth  as  his  figures  show 
it ;  (6)  Finance — fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  and  established  banking  prac¬ 
tice  ;  also  the  principles  of  foreign 
exchange;  (7)  Trade  Terms  and 
Practices — discounts,  billing,  deliv¬ 
eries,  orders,  contracts,  etc. ;  (8)  Per¬ 
sonnel — handling  and  training  of  as¬ 
sistant;  (9)  Personal  Salesmanship 
— ability  to  meet  customers,  to  un¬ 
derstand  their  wants  and  to  inspire 
confidence  in  them  toward  himself ; 
(10)  Economic  Theory — a  back¬ 
ground  of  business  history,  under¬ 
standing  of  fundamental  business 
trends  and  such  signs  as  are  avail¬ 
able  of  probable  change  in  condi¬ 
tions  ;  also  the  usual  sequence  of  his 
own  line  of  trade  in  the  event  of 
such  change. 

Tomorrow’s  Successful  Executives 

Looking  ahead,  we  must  realize 
that  business  of  the  future  will  call 
more  and  more  for  men  who  already 
have  acquired  the  broader  back¬ 
ground  of  knowledge  and  the  habit 
of  clear  thinking  that  will  enable 
them  to  cope  with  serious  problems. 
The  successful  executives  of  to¬ 
morrow  are  far  less  likely  to  come 
from  the  ranks.  Even  now  the  head 
of  a  business  does  not  have  time 
to  tutor  unschooled  apprentices. 

As  time  goes  on,  competition  for 
the  important  places  will  become 
even  more  intense.  Many  in  the 
rank  and  file  may  still  be  contented 
with  regimented  jobs,  depending 
upon  the  edict  of  law  and  codes  for 
their  protection,  but  the  young  man 
or  woman  with  red  blood  and  ambi¬ 
tion  will  never  be  contented  with  the 
lot  of  mediocrity.  In  spite  of  the 
present  apparent  trend  toward  regi¬ 
mentation  of  employment  and  even 
of  business  management,  the  need 
for  individual  enterprise  in  American 
economic  life  will  be  greater  than 
ever,  and  it  has  been  my  observation 
that  the  men  who  fill  the  most  pres¬ 
sing  need,  in  the  long  run  receive 
the  greatest  reward. 
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It  Can  Be  Done 

Direct  Mail  Can  Be  Practical  and  Profitable 
for  a  Department  Store 

By  B.  LEWIS  POSEN 

Assistant  Advertising  Manager, 

Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

- • - 


SAY  “practical  and  profitable 
direct  mail”  to  the  average  de¬ 
partment  store  promotional 
man,  and  your  answer  will  be 
“there  ain’t  no  such  animal!”  On 
further  investigation,  you’ll  prob¬ 
ably  find  that  on  most  hunting  ex¬ 
peditions  for  the  elusive  “animal” 
the  maps  are  wrong,  or  the  hunting 
is  being  done  in  the  wrong  territory, 
or  the  wrong  ammunition  is  being 
used,  or  the  hunter  may  not  even 
recognize  the  “animal”  when  he 
sees  it. 

Two  Types 

Too  many  stores  use  the  wrong 
map — they  don’t  know  where  they’re 
heading.  Direct  mail  advertising 
will  not  be  either  practical  or  profit¬ 
able  for  the  store  whose  program 
consists  of  an  occasional,  half¬ 
hearted,  hit-or-miss  piece,  sent  out 
to  a  hastily  compiled  list  of  un¬ 
known  quality.  One  of  the  first  re¬ 
quisites  is  to  determine  which  of 
two  broad  classifications  of  direct 
mail  is  best  suited  to  your  particular 
store’s  needs.  You  can  use  the  mails 
for  purely  “prestige”  purposes,  as 
some  few  stores  do,  to  sell  your 


store  as  a  fashion  center,  as  first- 
with-everything,  as  a  fine  institution 
— an  excellent,  creative  way  to  use 
direct  mail  advertising — but  if  you 
do  use  it  this  way,  don’t  attempt  to 
measure  the  return  for  your  money 
spent.  You  can’t. 

The  average  mass  store  is,  in  most 
cases,  better  off  to  use  the  mails  for 
promotions  on  which  very  definite 
returns  can  be  expected  and  traced. 
This  does  not  mean  that  new  fash¬ 
ions  cannot  be  presented,  nor  im¬ 
portant  institutional  messages  deliv- 


The  four-color  rug  broadside 
shown  on  the  next  page  brought 
little  response.  The  same  promo¬ 
tion  in  1933,  using  the  letter  in 
the  center  of  the  page,  brought 
far  better  results.  (See  Example 
2,  page  140.) 

The  broadside  at  the  left,  which 
opens  op  into  an  11%  x  17  inch 
spread  showing  photographs  of 
coats,  and  the  one  on  the  right  (of 
the  same  size)  with  a  letter  in 
large  type  on  the  reverse  side, 
both  brought  business.  (See  Ex¬ 
ample  3,  page  140.) 


ered  through  this  medium.  But  the 
percentage  of  these  should  be  small 
for  the  mass  store.  Use  your  most 
important  news  wherever  possible. 
Give  your  mail  customers  “courtesy 
days”  as  a  preferred  list.  Don’t  be 
afraid  to  talk  price  and  value  in  the 
mail,  but  be  sure  you  tell  Mrs. 
Consumer  what  she  gets  for  her 
money  in  style,  quality,  newness. 
You’ll  find  such  a  program  builds 
both  business  and  prestige  for  you, 
and  that’s  the  dual  job  of  every 
piece  of  publicity.  So  now  your  map 
indicates  that  you’re  headed  for 
more  direct  business  via  direct  mail 
advertising. 

To  Whom? 

Now,  how  about  the  country  in 
which  you  intend  to  do  your  hunt¬ 
ing?  More  prosaically,  how  good  are 
your  lists?  Most  stores  will  prob¬ 
ably  find  that  their  own  charge  lists 
are  the  most  fruitful  from  the 
standpoint  of  returns  for  every 
dollar  spent.  If  you  have  a  charge 
list,  use  it  as  the  basis  for  your 
operations.  Your  charge  customers 
know  your  store,  and  are  reasonably 
certain  to  be  satisfied  with  your 
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service  and  merchandise,  and  inter¬ 
ested  in  what  you  have  to  tell  them. 

If  you  have  installment  custom¬ 
ers,  that  goes  for  them  too,  and  you 
stand  a  good  chance  to  keep  install¬ 
ment  customers  active  by  offering 
them  things  which  can  be  added  to 
their  already  open  accounts.  If  you 
can,  convert  some  of  these  install¬ 
ment  customers  into  charge  custom¬ 
ers.  Any  lists  that  can  be  efficiently 
and  conveniently  kept  for  individual 
departments,  such  as  dresses,  coats, 
men’s  clothing,  shoes,  children’s 
wear,  fur  storage,  will  prove  excell¬ 
ent  for  small  mailings  on  small 
quantities  of  merchandise  that  may 
not  merit  a  newspajjer  advertise¬ 
ment.  Here  again,  you  know  these 
customers  are  interested  in  your 
story. 

Other  lists  will  constantly  sug¬ 
gest  themselves  to  the  wide-awake 
promoter.  Weigh  them  carefully 
Be  sure  they  are  alive,  accurate,  easy 
to  keep  up  to  date.  In  general,  it  is 
not  wise  to  buy  a  “cold”  list — it  may 
be  better  to  forget  about  direct  mail 
advertising  than  to  buy  a  “canned” 
list  that  may  or  may  not  suit  your 
purposes.  (Of  course  there  are  ex¬ 
ceptions.) 

Keep  Live  Lists 

Don’t  bother  to  compile  lists  that 
you  will  use  infrequently — lists  go 
about  twenty  per  cent  bad  in  six 
months.  Keep  your  lists  on  cards, 
alphabetized.  Make  sure  there  is  no 
duplication  of  names.  Guarantee  re¬ 
turn  postage  on  all  third  class  mail¬ 
ings  so  that  your  “dead”  names  will 
be  returned  to  you.  Then  weed  them 
out  of  your  lists  as  rapidly  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Except  on  lists  such  as  charge 
lists  that  are  used  over  and  over 
again  in  large  quantities,  it  does  not 
pay  to  make  addressograph  plates. 
It  is  usually  cheaper  to  put  the 


names  on  cards  as  suggested  and 
then  have  the  mail  addressed  by 
hand  or  typewriter.  Our  “animal,” 
you  know,  lives  only  in  territories 
populated  by  live  lists! 

With  What? 

Our  “animal”  can  be  brought 
down  with  several  different  kinds  of 
ammunition.  Sometimes  you  can 
use  birdshot,  and  then  again  you 
may  have  to  use  a  bombshell.  Some 
promotions  of  small  quantities  of 
merchandise  to  a  small  list  will 
prove  highly  successful.  And  at 
other  times  you  will  be  wise  to  offer 
huge  quantities,  startling  values, 
wide  selection,  to  as  big  a  list  as  you 
can  muster. 

Every  promotion  must  be  weighed 
carefully,  even  more  carefully  than 
a  newspaper  promotion.  It  must  be 
timed  exactly  right.  It  must  be  just 
the  kind  of  merchandise  your  cus¬ 
tomers  can  be  reasonably  expected 
to  “eat  up” — right  style,  well  select¬ 
ed  sizes  and  colors,  unquestionable 
value.  Your  presentation  must  be 
thorough  and  complete — it  should  be 
entirely  possible  to  buy  from  the 
folder  or  circular  without  coming  to 
yjur  store  for  additional  informa¬ 
tion.  Paradoxically,  your  customers 
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will  not  stay  away  because  of  this, 
but  will  probably  come  in  more 
readily  because  they  are  already  sold 
on  your  proposition.  That  certainly 
helps  the  selling,  too. 

Remember,  that  a  mailing  piece 
cannot  be  controlled  as  closely  as  a 
newspaper  advertisement — it  must  be 
released  days  ahead  of  the  opening 
of  the  sale  to  allow  time  for  print¬ 
ing  and  cannot  be  killed  at  the  last 
minute  without  considerable  waste 
of  already-spent  money.  Be  sure 
everything  about  the  promotion  is  as 
near  right  as  you  can  make  it — then 
go  ahead  and  expect  results,  and 
you’ll  probably  get  them.  That’s 
about  all  one  can  say  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  principles  of  practical  and 
profitable  direct  mail  for  department 
stores.  The  rest  is  purely  a  matter 
of  personal  judgment  and  technique 
on  the  part  of  the  person  or  persons 
handling  the  job. 

How  It’s  Done 

The  principal  element  in  “tech¬ 
nique”  is  plain,  ordinary  horse 
sense.  When  this  is  coupled  with  a 
working  knowledge  of  printing  and 
engraving  processes  and  a  fair  de¬ 
gree  of  creative  ability ,the  combin¬ 
ation  usually  means  a  good,  practi¬ 
cal,  sound,  profitable  operation  of 
direct  mail  advertising.  The  person 
with  these  qualities  will  figure  the 
relative  merits  and  costs  of  various 
methods  of  printing,  the  time  each 
takes  and  the  time  in  which  the  piece 
must  be  produced,  tbe  effectiveness 
and  practicability  of  various  grades 
and  weights  of  paper,  the  advisabil¬ 
ity  of  using  color,  the  saving  to  be 
effected  by  printing  two  pieces  at 
the  same  time  or  of  inserting  several 
{Continued  on  page  139) 


A*S  Annual 


This  rug  broadside  in  four  colors 
was  less  successful  than  the  letter 
shown  on  the  previous  page. 

Tbe  circular  on  the  left  was  sent 
out  in  November,  1932.  The  one 
on  right,  sent  out  in  1933,  was 
more  effective  and  less  expensive. 
For  a  further  description  of  these 
broadsides  see  Example  1,  on 
page  139, 
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A  New  Deal  for  the 

Wash  Goods  Section 


the  days  begin  to 
lengthen,  then  the  cold  be¬ 
gins  to  strengthen”,  but  in 
spite  of  icebound  January’s  snow 
and  cutting  winds,  charming  new 
wash  fabrics  bring  summer  to  the 
piece  goods  section  and  joyful  an¬ 
ticipation  to  all  beholders  of  their 
fresh  loveliness. 

It  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
more  of  these  alluring  materials  will 
be  bought  and  made  up  this  season 
than  in  1933.  Rising  costs  in  ready- 
to-wear  always  react  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  yardage  sections.  An  en¬ 
tirely  new  factor  which  should 
boost  sales  is  the  shortened  work 
week.  Many  girls  and  w’omen  will 
take  great  satisfaction  in  utilizing 
the  hours  released  by  the  N.  R.  A. 
for  the  making  of  pretty  summer 
clothes.  For  some  of  them  it  will 
be  a  first  venture  in  dressmaking, 
following  a  course  of  sewing  les¬ 
sons,  or  perhaps  it  will  be  just  a 
plunge  into  an  exciting  new  experi¬ 
ence.  In  any  event,  it  will  involve 
creative  effort  and  advice  w’ill  be 
needed.  And  right  here  we  strike 
a  weakness,  for  while  all  yardage 
salespeople  should  be  able  to  advise 
home  seamstresses  competently, 
many  of  them  are  not  well  qualified 
to  do  so.  The  service  given  is  not 
comparable  to  that  rendered  by 
other  departments  and  sales  totals 
suffer  in  consequence. 

Personnel  Weakness  of  Yardage 

Departments 

The  average  yardage  section  re¬ 
flects  less  credit  oh  the  personnel 
division  than  does  almost  any  other 
section  of  a  store.  For  some  rea¬ 
son,  it  seems  to  be  the  general  prac¬ 
tice  of  employment  managers  to 
place  the  best  and  most  alert  sales¬ 
people  somewhere  else.  Moreover, 
too  many  middle-aged  and  elderly 
people  are  found  behind  the  count¬ 
ers.  Seldom  is  there  anyone  of  a  type 
to  attract  youthful  trade.  Girls  in 
the  twenties  have  no  confidence  in 
the  taste  or  opinions  of  gray-haired 
women  with  matronly  figures.  The 
typical  yardage  salesperson  does  a 
good,  steady  job  but  evidences  little 
■enthusiasm  for  the  merchandise  or 
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any  keen  interest  in  giving  the  per¬ 
sonal,  helpful  service  so  patently 
called  for.  Were  these  sections 
given  the  careful  study  that  the 
ready-to-wear  departments  constant¬ 
ly  receive  and  an  analysis  made  of 
their  present-day  needs,  a  thorough 
reorganization  would  undoubtedly 
take  place. 

Modernization  Needed 

It  has  been  observed,  also,  that 
training  directors  in  many  cases  give 
but  scant  attention  to  yardage  de¬ 
partments.  This  is  partly  explained 
by  the  personnel  condition  which  has 
lieen  mentioned.  Salespeople  of  the 
older  generation  rather  generally 
are  regarded  as  not  teachable  be¬ 
cause  their  habits  are  settled,  their 
minds  less  apt  to  be  open  to  new 
ideas.  Is  not  this  further  evidence 
of  the  need  for  re-organization  and 
modernization  of  an  important  mer¬ 
chandising  division  ? 

Another  explanation  of  the  train¬ 
ing  department’s  seeming  neglect 
may  be  that  as  a  field  for  instruc¬ 
tion,  a  piece  goods  section  is  more 
technical  and  more  many-sided  in 
its  educational  demands  than  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  surface  and  teachers 
with  the  necessary  qualifications  are 
not  always  available.  This  is  not  a 
valid  excuse,  however,  because  the 
work  need  not  all  be  done  by 
one  person.  Information  and  help 
are  obtainable  from  various  sources. 
Merchandise  manager,  buyer  and  al¬ 
teration  head  may  be  called  upon. 
A  good  dress  saleswoman  may  be 
borrowed  to  help  with  the  discussion 
of  lines  and  colors  suited  to  indivi¬ 
dual  types. 

More  Coordination  With  Ready- 

To-Wear 

And  here  it  seems  pertinent  to 
ask  why  yardage  and  ready-to-wear 
sections  are  not  more  closely  coor¬ 
dinated.  The  buyers  of  children’s 
and  junior  wear,  of  misses’  and 
women’s  dresses,  of  sports  clothes, 
of  home  frocks,  of  apparel  for  the 
large  woman  and  the  small  woman, 
all  bring  into  the  *  store  the  latest 
expression  of  what  is  correct  and 
desirable  in  the  garments  which 


home  seamstresses  wish  to  make. 
Are  yardage  salespeople  given  a 
chance  to  inspect  these  stocks  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season  when  they 
are  complete?  If  holding  a  “wash 
goods  meeting”  in  the  sports  wear 
department  is  not  practicable,  can 
not  arrangements  be  made  for  in¬ 
dividual  visits,  followed  by  reports 
on  what  has  been  observed?  If  you 
were  selling  dainty  batistes  and  fine 
muslins  for  baby  dresses,  wouldn’t 
it  delight  your  soul  to  see  the  latest 
purchases  of  the  infants’  wear  buy¬ 
er?  Would  not  such  a  visit  give  you 
hosts  of  ideas  and  kindle  your  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  helping  young  mothers 
to  make  with  their  own  hands  little 
garments  equally  charming?  The 
same  thing  holds  true  for  all  the 
other  clothing  departments. 

Training  Course  for  Wash  Gk>ods 
Salespeople 

T  extiles 

Let  us  now  consider  what  should 
be  included  in  a  practical  training 
course  for  a  wash  goods  department. 
What  do  the  salespeople  need  to 
know?  First  of  all,  they  need  to 
know  the  fabrics  of  the  entire  de¬ 
partment,  not  just  those  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  sections  to  which  they  are  as¬ 
signed.  “Knowing”  fabrics  means 
ability  to  name  them  correctly  and  to 
distinguish  between  cloths  somewhat 
similar  in  appearance.  In  bringing 
out  differences,  one  necessarily 
makes  use  of  technical  terms  such  as 
mercerized.  sanforized,  napped, 
sized,  skein-dyed,  piece-dyed,  print¬ 
ed,  calendered,  bleached,  warp  and 
filling,  basket  weave,  nubbly  yarn 
and  synthetic.  Since  the  explanation 
of  a  term  leads  to  explanation  of  a 
process,  it  is  discovered  that  a  course 
in  manufacture  is  being  given  and 
received  almost  unconsciously  as  it 
develops  under  the  hand. 

Starting  with  the  cloth  and  tracing 
the  manufacture  back  as  far  as  the 
piece  may  dictate,  is  the  natural  way 
to  teach  textiles  to  persons  who  are 
handling  the  finished  goods.  As  a 
method  of  instruction,  it  may  seem 
disorderly  and  hit-or-miss,  but  if  it 
makes  the  subject  easier  for  the 
learner  and  more  interesting  to  him, 
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because  of  its  direct  application  to 
his  working  needs,  let  us  by  all 
means  scrap  the  old  way  and  adopt 
the  new.  Traditional,  academic 
methods  of  teaching  are  out  of  date 
for  vocational  classes  and  both  pupil 
and  teacher  rejoice  in  an  approach 
that  changes  the  learning  process 
from  a  passive  acceptance  of  facts, 
logically  arranged  and  administered, 
to  something  more  spontaneous  and 
in  the  nature  of  an  exploratory  ven¬ 
ture.  This  is  learning  made  stimu¬ 
lating,  even  exciting,  as  the  alert¬ 
ness  of  all  participants  testifies. 
After  all,  lessons  spent  in  building 
up  manufacturing  processes  from 
fibre  to  fabric  are  apt  to  be  pretty 
dull  (unless  given  in  a  factory)  and 
one  has  an  uneasy  feeling  that  facts 
so  presented  are  quickly  forgotten. 

With  the  changing  times,  store 
methods  and  practices  are  being 
revolutionized.  Training  directors 
are  devising  new  plans  for  teaching 
what  is  essential ;  no  longer  is  there 
time  or  place  in  the  schedule  for 
classes  of  questionable  value.  Nor 
is  the  isolated  classroom  group  any 
longer  a  feasible  way  of  handling 
much  store  training.  The  NRA  has 
helped  us  to  discover  that  often  it  is 
not  the  best  way. 

Textile  Exhibit 

When  textile  teaching  is  carried 
on  in  the  selling  department,  it  is 
best  to  have  on  hand  a  small  travel¬ 
ling  exhibit.  Since  one  never  knows 
what  may  be  needed,  it  is  wise  to  be 
thoroughly  well  fortified.  For  a 
wash  goods  section  the  following 
should  be  included: 

Small  magnifying  glasses. 

A  count  glass. 

A  set  of  pictures  showing  cot¬ 
ton  and  flax  in  various  stages 
of  cultivation. 

Specimens  of  flax  and  cotton  in 
various  stages  of  manufac¬ 
ture. 

A  cotton  boll  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition. 

A  set  of  samples  showing  the 
evolution  of  a  printed  pat¬ 
tern  of  several  colors. 

Three  or  four  different  grades 
of  raw  cotton. 

Skeins  of  mercerized  and  un¬ 
mercerized  cotton. 

Pictures  of  textile  machinery 
used  in  manufacturing  cotton 
and  linen. 

Skeins  of  leading  varieties  of 
synthetic  yams. 

Specimens  of  coarsely  woven 
fabrics  for  weave  analysis. 


All  illustrative  material  ought  to 
be  fresh,  attractive  and  in  perfect 
condition.  Too  often,  exhibits  when 
once  collected  are  considered  fin¬ 
ished  lor  all  time  and  no  turther 
interest  is  taken  in  them.  When, 
after  successive  handlings,  certain 
items  have  become  soiled  or  dam¬ 
aged,  they  should  be  replaced  with 
new  ones.  The  training  department 
that  does  not  keep  its  "stock”  in 
good  condition  is  setting  a  poor 
example. 

Sample  File 

A  progressive  buyer  of  wash 
goods  in  a  large  Eastern  department 
store  maintains  a  departmental  card 
file  of  representative  samples.  This 
reference  file  she  finds  extremely 
useful  for  purposes  of  comparison 
and  identification.  Each  season 
samples  of  typical  materials  are 
mounted  on  cards  and  certain  points 
noted  as,  fibre  content,  weave,  iden¬ 
tification,  washability,  to  be  torn  or 
cut,  retail  selling  price  and  season. 
The  point  cannot  be  too  greatly  em¬ 
phasized  that  all  samples  should  be 
mounted  warpwise.  Fabrics  when 
displayed  are  arranged  in  parallel, 
warpwise  folds;  nearly  always  they 
are  made  up  with  the  warp  running 
lengthwise.  Samples  should  be 
studied  in  this  same  relationship. 


Combination  of  colors. 

Combination  of  fabrics  and  textures. 
Stripes,  plaids  and  printed  patterns 
in  relation  to  different  types  of 
figures. 

Structural  lines  that  give  length  to 
the  figure. 

Structural  lines  that  give  breadth  to 
the  figure. 

Fashion 

New  fabrics,  new  colors,  new  com¬ 
binations  : — The  season’s  silhou¬ 
ette;  Skirt  lengths;  Necklines; 
Details. 

New  fabrics  for: — Evening  wear; 
Tennis  and  golf ;  Beach  wear ; 
Coats  and  Jackets. 

Departmental  Practices 

Stock  arrangement : — General  plan ; 
Sectional  classification;  Bolts  on 
shelves;  Bolts  on  tables;  Treat¬ 
ment  of  remnants. 

Stock  care : — Handling  of  bolts ; 
Measuring;  Tearing  and  cutting; 
Samples  and  sampling. 

Display 

Draping  over  fixture;  Draping  over 
shoulder. 

Cooperation  with  Pattern 
Department 


Washability 


Appropriate  uses  for  specific  fabrics 


Washability  is  to  be  stressed  in 
the  study  of  all  fabrics  but  especially 
when  those  in  the  synthetic  classifi¬ 
cation  are  under  discussion.  The 
nature  of  these  materials  is  not  un¬ 
derstood  by  the  general  public  and 
precautions  to  be  observed  in  the 
laundering  of  some  of  them  should 
always  be  explained.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  a  simple  demonstration 
of  the  proper  way  to  wash  and  iron 
any  fabric  requiring  special  care  be 
included  in  the  training  course. 

Other  Aspects  of  Training 

A  knowledge  of  textiles  is  basic 
and  essential  for  all  wash  goods 
salespeople  but  the  course  of  study 
would  be  far  from  complete  if  it 
ended  there.  Other  important  sub¬ 
jects  of  instruction  to  be  included 
are  briefly  outlined  as  follows : 

Color,  Line  and  Design 

Distinction  between  standard  colors 
and  related  or  intermediate  lines. 
Testing  of  each  salesperson  for  ac¬ 
curacy  in  color  perception  and  in 
the  matching  of  colors. 


Yardage  needed 

For  typical  garments  worn  by: — 
Infants;  Older  children;  Juniors; 
Misses;  Women. 

For  household  uses  such  as: — Cur¬ 
tains;  Lunch  sets;  Pillows,  Run¬ 
ners. 

Suggestion  Selling 

Trimmers  and  findings;  Belts,. 

buckles  and  clips ;  Appropriate  ac- 
'  cessories;  Ensemble  idea;  Jack¬ 
ets  ;  Slips. 

Customer  Problems 

Each  conference  may  well  close 
with  informal  discussion  of  a  cus¬ 
tomer  problem  as  presented  by  a 
department  member.  It  is  advisable 
to  arrange  this  in  advance  so  that 
the  salesperson  will  be  prepared  to* 
tell  the  story  effectively  and  to  en¬ 
able  the  teacher  to  consult  experts,, 
if  necessary,  for  the  right  answer. 
At  times,  the  problem  may  be  used 
for  the  framework  of  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  sale.  Selling  experiences  pro¬ 
vide  the  most  vital  of  teaching  ma¬ 
terial. 
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Elecfrical  Appliances  The  greatest  servants  of  the  modern  age 

SALES  STIMULATING  PLAN  for  1934 


Good  Housekeeping. 


Institute 


'j9o  ^  CitdiUUd  ^  I 

^(/SEKEEPINC 


fv^ tmi 


FOR  25  YEARS  the  Seal  of  Approval 
of  Good  Housekeeping  Institute  has  stood 
for  dependability  in  the  eyes  of  eonsumers. 
It  is  the  oldest  and  best  publicized  independ¬ 
ent  mark  of  TESTED  t^lIALITY  found  on 
appliances  today. 

MONEY  CANNOT  BUY  THIS  SEAl.. 
It  is  awarded  impartially  and  without 
charge.  But  only  to  products  which  survive 
severe  laboratory  tests  and  extensive  "home 
use”  tests  requiring  an  average  of  three 
months  to  complete. 

WHEN  YOU  SELL  APPUANCES 
tested  and  approved  by  Good  Housekeeping, 
feature  this  Seal  prominently.  Use  it  in 
advertisements  and  sales  talks.  Women 
know  it  means  their  money^s  worth,  and  buy 
more  freely  because  of  it. 


WATCH  GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING'S 
pages  every  month.  Keep  posted  on  the 
tested  and  approved  appliances  advertised 
there.  They  are  the  products  discriminat¬ 
ing  women  read  about — AND  WANT.  They 
have  the  selling  support  of  Good  House¬ 
keeping's  2,000,000  circulation  PLUS  the 
25  year  old  buying  confidence  women  have 
in  everything  tested  and  approved  by  Good 
Housekeeping  Institute.  They  sell  well  and 
STAY  sold. 

WE  HAVE  A  SIMPLE  PLAN  to  help 
you  cash  in  on  Good  Housekeeping's  selling 
influence.  It  costs  you  nothing  to  use. 
And  it  has  proved  profitable.  Write  for 
details.  Good  Housekeeping  Trade  Service, 
57th  St.,  at  8th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
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FIVK  mu. ion  DOLLARS— 
that  is  the  extent  of  the  poten¬ 
tial  market  for  electrical  ap])!!- 
ances  of  all  kinds  which  the  consum¬ 
ing  public  in  the  United  States  can 
absorb  before  the  saturation  ix)int  is 
even  neared !  This  figure  is  based 
on  the  results  of  an  investigation 
made  by  the  Electrical  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Joint  Committee  in  1933. 

I'his,  furthermore,  is  the  iiotential 
market  for  electrical  aiipliances  as  it 
appeared  in  1933  only.  It  takes  no 
account  of  two  factors  which  furth¬ 
er  enlarge  the  possibilities:  First, 
the  year-hy-year  increase  in  iKjpula- 
tion  and  hence  in  consumers;  and, 
of  still  greater  importance,  it  does 
not  include  the  replacement  market 
for  old,  worn  out,  obsolete  electrical 
appliances. 

Too  much  em])hasis  cannot  he  laid 
on  this  replacement  market.  The 
strides  made  in  imiiroving  electrical 
appliances  are  almost  without  paral¬ 
lel  in  the  development  of  any  other 
imlustry.  d'his  means  that  the  elec¬ 
trical  industry  can  ap])ly  most  effect¬ 
ively  to  its  ])romotions  the  sound 
merchandising  jirinciples  of  periodic 
obsolescence.  Hoth  for  convenience 
and  safety,  the  ])uhlic  is  eager  for 
the  latest  and  best,  and  many  tens 


of  thousands  of  homes  each  yeaf  are 
renewing  and  bringing  up-to-date 
their  electrical  appliances-  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  adding  newly  invented  devices. 

Rroving  that  this  5-billion-dollar 
market  can  and  will  be  .sold,  the  Re¬ 
port  of  the  Joint  Committee  further 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  “the 
annual  consumption  of  electrical 
current  in  the  average  home  to-day 
is  only  8%  of  the  con.sumption  of  a 
comidetely  electrified  home  of  aver¬ 
age  size.  It  is  reasonable,"  continues 
the  Report,  “to  expect  a  tripling  in 
the  usage  of  electricity.  This  can 
only  be  had  by  additional  installation 
of  a])pliances.”  And  the  Rejiort  con¬ 
cludes  with  this  most  significant  and 
encouraging  statement :  “Residential 
rates  are  low  enough  to  indicate  that 
household  users  could  triple  their 
consumiition  of  electricity  without 
doubling  their  iiresent  bills.”  This 
is  almost  a  guarantee  that  .sales  of 
electrical  appliances  will  conlinne  to 
increase  throughout  1934. 

4'hus  the  national  potentic'd  mark¬ 
et  for  electrical  appliances  is  estab- 
li.shed  —  not  less  than  5  billion 
dollars!  Any  retailer  can  (piickly 
translate  this  figure  from  national  to 
local  terms,  and  so  calculate  the 
market  in  his  own  city  and  within 


JANUARY 

CALENDAR  OF 
PROMOTIONS 

The  events  indicated  below 
serve  to  make  January  pre¬ 
eminently  an  “electrical 
month” — therefore  ideal  for 
pr-'fitable  .appliance  tie  eps 

2-kt:  Devote  to  clearance  sales 
of  left-over  holiday  nierchaiulise. 

7 :  Telephone  coininnnication  hc- 
tween  New  York  and  London  es- 
tahlished,  1927.  Mere  is  an  event 
that  you  can  tie  your  clearance 
sale  to  for  purposes  of  dignifyiiiR 
it. 

17:  Benjamin  Franklin  Ixirn 
17(K).  Next  to  Edison’s  birthday, 
no  anniversary  could  be  more 
profitable  for  promotional  pur¬ 
poses  than  the  natal  day  of  this 
great  early  pioneer  in  the  study 
of  electrical  phenomena.  .'Ml  sorts 
of  colorful  window  and  interior 
trims  can  Ix'  developed,  simple  or 
elaliorate.  depending  on  the  amount 
of  money  allocated.  One  inexpen¬ 
sive  tie-up  that  suggests  itself  is 
the  cutting  out  of  a  large  key 
modeled  on  the  one  that  Franklin 
strung  on  his  kite  string,  with 
poster  phrasing  such  as,  “Electrical 
.Appliances — the  Key  to  Greater 
Comfort.  Convenience  and  Happi¬ 
ness  in  Your  Home.”  .And  a  sur¬ 
rounding  display  of  appliances. 

17-2.1:  National  Thrift  Week — 
always  celebrated  Ix-ginning  with 
Benjamin  h'ranklin’s  birthday.  This 
extends  the  time  of  the  aliove 
promotion  an<l  enables  you  to  make 
a  play  uiion  the  ccoiioiiiy  of  “doing 
it  electrically.” 

24:  First  demonstration  of  elec¬ 
tric  telegraph  by  Samuel  F.  B. 
Morse,  1838. 

27:  Edison  patents  incandescent 
lamp,  1880. 


Sliniiilus  to  the  purvhaxe.  of  aiipli- 
iinres  during  1911  will  be  nccented 
by  the  work  of  such  oriiunizalioiis 
ns  the  Electric  Home  iind  Farm 
Authority,  which  plnus  to  lend 
money  to  the  rural  home  owner 
to  purchase  appliances. 


<^6  HOOVER 

A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  ELECTRICAL  CLEANERS 
WITH  A  PRICE  RANGE  FROM 

^19^.5  ro  ^99^? 


What  priced  electric  cleaner  does 
your  type  of  trade  call  for?  Are  your 
customers  buyers  of  quality  mer¬ 
chandise,  or  is  their  chief  interest 
bargain  price? 

Whichever  they  are,  you  can  meet 


their  requirements  with  The  Hoover 
— either  the  new  Sentinel  Series,  the 
finest  electric  cleaners  ever  produced, 
or  the  Hoover  Specials,  factory- 
rebuilt  cleaners  that  are  genuine 
bargains. 


Sentinel  Series 

A  roiiipIrU'  new  line,  ilehi^iietl 
by  stylists  uii  sinarl  stream  lines. 
Light-weight;  with  huilt-in  Dirt 
Finder  and  new-type,  light  Dust¬ 
ing  Tools  of  duralumin. 


Hoover  Specials 

(-ompletely  reconstructed  at  the 
Hoover  factory.  New  bag,  cord 
and  belt.  New  hall-bearing, 
beating-sweeping  brush  on  Mod¬ 
els  105  and  541.  Positive  Agita¬ 
tion  on  Models  543  and  700. 


Retail  Price 
Model  450  $61. 5U 

Model  8U0  81.50 

Model  925  99.50 


Retail  Price 
Model  105  $19.95 

Model  541  28.95 

Model  543  37.50 

Model  700  39.75 


iT  ritp  for  further  information  and  full  details  of  the 
complete  and  effective  Hoover  merchandising  plans. 


THE  HOOVER  COMPANY 

North  Canton,  Ohio 
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his  o\ni  doors.  So  widespread  is  the 
ai)i)eal  of  electrical  appliances  to  the 
public  everywhere  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  retail  store  in  America 
handling — and  featuring — the  new 
and  improved  in  electrical  appli¬ 
ances  that  cannot  quickly  number 
thousands  of  new  sales  throughout 
193^1 — if  the  store  goes  out  after 
them  aggressively  and  intelligently. 

Electrical  goods  lend  themselves 
exceptionally  well  to  featuring  and 
demonstration.  Retailers  have  long 
realized  this  and  perhaps  no  indus¬ 
try  is  further  advanced  in  the  dem¬ 
onstration  of  its  products  than  is  the 
electrical.  Yet  this  has  hy  no  means 
been  carried  to  the  limit  of  its  jXDSS- 
ihilities — has,  in  fact,  scarcely  he- 
gun. 

And  here  again  the  industry  is 
fortunate  in  having  ])roducts  which 
can  he  tied  up  logically  and  profit¬ 
ably  to  a  vast  number  of  occasions 
and  seasons.  For  this  reason  it  will 
benefit  every  retailer  to  study  care¬ 
fully,  and  j)repare  to  stage,  promo¬ 
tions  selected  from  the  calendars  for 
each  month  which  are  a  helpful  part 
of  this  Siqqdement.  'I'hese  calen¬ 
dars,  and  indeed  the  whole  Siqjple- 
iiient,  can  he  profitably  filed  for 
reference  through  the  year  hy  every 
retailer.  It  will  serve  as  a  ])ractical 
guide  to  more  and  better  business 
in  1934. 

Aside  from  these  Calendars  of 
I’roniotion,  there  are  articles  in  this 
siqqdement  on  making  the  most  of 
each  season,  fitting  in  the  merchan¬ 
dise  that  will  move  most  readily  and 
naturally.  This  Su])plenient  presents 
also  several  pages  devoted  to  illus¬ 
trating  and  flescril)ing  the  very  latest 
ap])liances  for  which  a  public  de¬ 
mand  will  be  created — tf)  the  exact 
(Concluded  on  page  77) 


Sales  Stimulators  for  C  C  D  D  I  I  A  D  V 
January  and  February  I  C  D  Ix  vJ  /\  lx  T 


T(9  insure  your  getting  the  most 
in  sales  out  of  the  mid-winter 
months  of  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary  we  direct  your  attention,  first 
of  all,  to  the  illustrations  with  their 
accompanying  text  at  the  foot  of 
page  1,  and  of  this  present  page. 

According  to  the  latest  figure 
available  from  the  most  authorita¬ 
tive  source,  there  are  some  20,400,- 
000  homes  in  America  wired  for 
electricity.  This  w’as  the  figure  in 
1932,  and  is  therefore  conservative. 
It  has  probably  been  increased  by 
some  tens  of  thousands  as  a  result 
of  new  wiring  installed  in  the  past 
twelvemonth. 

In  spite  of  this  vast  nuinl)er  of 
homes  that  can  use  the  following 
merchandise  and  that  therefore  cc.n- 
stitute  a  potential  market  for  the 
following  products,  the  fact  remains 
that  there  are ; 

18  million  homes  without 
Health  Lamps ; 

17  million  homes  without 
portable  Electric  Heaters ; 

12  million  homes  without 
Washers,  and — 

20  million  homes  without 
Ironers. 

The.se  are  tlie  most  natural  lines 
to  jnish  during  the  forthcoming  f)0 
days.  Now  turn  to  the  calendars 
for  January  and  February  given  on 
these  same  pages.  Conforming  as 
nearly  as  i)ossihle  to  one  or  more  of 
these  dates,  ada])t  a  promotion  to 
your  own  store  reejuirements. 


CALENDAR  OF 
PROMOTIONS 

'fliis  month  is  another  “nat¬ 
ural”  for  electrical  tie-ins,  as 
a  study  of  the  following  dates 
will  prove  to  you. 

2:  Ground  Hog  Day.  The  local 
papcTs  always  carry  an  amusing 
little  s(iuib  on  this  annual  legend¬ 
ary  occurrence.  .Xs  you  recall,  if 
the  Ground  Hog,  emerging  from 
his  hole,  sees  his  shadow  he  at 
once  retreats  into  his  burrow  for 
another  si-x  weeks.  Here  is  a  grand 
oppf)rtunity  for  a  humorous  tie-up 
with  this  publicity,  calling  attention 
in  your  windows — if  your  local 
Ground  Hog  has  seen  his  .shadow 
— to  the  six  weeks  more  of  heavy 
winter,  when  health  lamps,  heat¬ 
ing  pads,  portable  heaters  and  your 
other  typical  winter  merchandise 
will  continue  to  be  greatly  needed. 

H:  Birthday  of  Thomas  Alvah 
Edison,  born  1847.  This  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  important  tie-up  that 
you  can  possibly  use,  and  one  that 
you  will  not  fail  to  make,  carrying 
it  on  for  several  days,  featuring  all 
your  winter  lines  as  well  as  many 
other  all-year-’round  items.  Al¬ 
most  every  large-scale  manufac¬ 
turer  of  electrical  appliances  pro¬ 
duces  special  promotional  material 
for  this  tie-up  with  Edison’s  birth¬ 
day,  and  you  can  readily  obtain 
this  material  from  them  and  their 
distributors. 

1 1 :  .\lexauder  Graham  Bell 
patents  electric  telephone,  1876. 

18:  Phonograph  patents  taken 
out  by  Edison,  1878 — ideal  radio 
and  electric  phonograph  tie-in. 


Wu>hing  Machine  sales  reached  an  even  million  units  in  1988  an  increase  of  43% 
over  1932.  Actual  sales  in  dollars  aniounled  to  8.'>3,900,000. 


20  million  homes  without  Ironers 


17  million  homes  without  Sewiiijs  Marhiiies 
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2:  Alexander  Graham  Bell, 
inventor  of  telephone,  born  1847. 

10:  Telephone  first  used,  1876. 

21:  Spring  begins.  In  most 
sections  of  the  country,  this  will 
be  an  ideal  day  to  announce  your 
vacuum  cleaner  promotion.  On 
this  day  people’s  tliouglits  turn  to 
warm  weather  and  outdoor  activi¬ 
ties.  Spring  house-cleaning  starts 
then  or  thereabouts  in  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  homes.  All  manner  of 
displays  suggest  themselves:  An 
inexpensive  window  trim,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  can  be  built  with  one  corner 
used  as  a  depository  for  a  pile 
of  rubbish  marked,  perhaps,  “The 
Heritage  of  Winter” — and  an  as¬ 
sortment  of  the  makes  of  vacuum 
cleaners  you  feature  in  your  store 
ranged  in  rows  in  position  of  attack 
on  this  pile  of  accumulated  trash 
and  dirt.  Suitable  placards  will 
call  attention  to  the  economy, 
swiftness,  thoroughness  and  safety 
of  undertaking  this  disagreeable 
but  necessary  job  by  this  modern 
means.  The  vacuum  cleaner  mak¬ 
ers  have  devised  many  other  in¬ 
expensive  but  effective  window 
and  interior  displays,  tied-up  to 
spring  house-cleaning,  which  they 
will  gladly  explain  to  you  and  help 
you  with. 

Easter  comes  early  this  year — 
April  first.  What  better  gift  to 
the  housewife  —  along  with  the 
inevitable  new  bonnet  1 — than  one 
of  these  year-’round  work-lighten- 
ers.  Play  this  idea  up,  too,  in 
your  spring  vacuum  cleaner  pro¬ 
motions  and  displays. 


Cashing  in  on  the  Spring  Selling  Season 

What  to  Feature,  and  When  to  Feature  it.  During  the 
Months  of  March,  April  and  May 


March,  whether  it  comes  in  nowadays — cannot  fail  to  hear  re¬ 
like  a  lamh  or  a  lion,  entails  suits  for  you. 

an  entire  change  of  front  in  Glance  over  the  calendar  for 
the  promotion  of  electrical  appli-  March  or  April,  select  a  date  and 
ances.  lay  your  plans  now  for  making  a 

Spring  brings  with  it  such  activi-  “clean-up”  yourself  in  vacuum 
ties  within  the  home  as  house-clean-  cleaner  business  —  choosing  your 
ing  and  the  making  of  spring  date,  or  time,  to  conform  to  spring’s 
clothes.  Increasingly  warm  weather  arrival  in  your  locality.  Having 
emphasizes  the  need  for  proper  settled  upon  the  time  for  ycnir 
refrigeration.  l)romotion  long  enough  in  advance. 

First  of  all — the  spring  house-  let  the  manufacturers  of  the  cleaners 
cleaning.  .As  thou.sands  of  people  you  handle  know  about  your  ])ro- 
realize,  this  annual  .American  clean-  motion  jdans  .so  that  they  can  co¬ 
up  is  done  easier,  faster,  more  thor-  operate  with  you  to  the  full, 
oughly,  and  with  greater  safety 

from  germs,  by  the  use  of  a  vacuum  Spring  Means  Clothes,  Clothes 
cleaner.  Although  a  vacuum  cleaner  Sewing,  Serving  Means 

has  been  an  indispensable  fi.xture  in 
unnumbered  homes  for  several 
years,  it  is  both  surprising  and  en-  House-cleaning  out  of  the  way, 
couraging  to  note  that  of  the  20,-  the  thoughts  of  womankind  turn 
400,000  wired  homes,  more  than  efTortlessly  to  her  greatest  interest 
half,  or  11,000,000,  are  still  without  in  life,  next  to  home  and  family — 
this  electric  servant  of  .so  many  uses,  her  clothes.  In  s])ite  of  the  yearly 
This,  then,  is  your  potential  increase'in  the  popularity  of  ready- 
market  throughout  the  coming  made  clothing,  literally  hundreds  of 
spring  for  vacuum  cleaners.  Some  thousands  of  women  still  prefer  to 
thousands  of  these  cleanerless  homes  make  a  large  i)art  of  their  ward- 
are  in  your  territory.  .A  jiromotif)!!  robes  themselves.  There  are  the 
undertaken  to  show  potential  owners  children's  things  also — their  clothes 
just  how  a  vacuum  cleaner  can  im-  are  usually  more  economically  made 
l)rove  and  lighten  the  dreaded  task  at  home.  .And  dra])es,  and  house- 
(»f  house-cleaning — with  emphasis  hold  linens.  .Since  sewing  by  hand 
laid  (tn  how  reasonably  a  vacuum  is  .slow,  tedious  and  for  the  most 
cleaner  can  he  l)ought  and  operated  i)art  unnecessary,  machine  sewing 


Sewing  Machine 


11  iiiillioii  humeii  without  Cleaners 


THE  TEST 
OF  TIME 


For  almost  a  century,  since  1842,  Lan¬ 
ders,  Frary  8C  Clark  have  made  the  finest 
in  household  needs.  In  every  well- 
equipped  kitchen  there  is  at  least  one 
UNIVERSAL  product.  In  every  home 
the  name  UNIVERSAL  is  associated 
with  service  and  satisfaction. 


UNIVERSAL 


THE  TRADE  MARK  KNOWN  IN  EVERY  HOME 


The  most  complete  line  of  electrical  ap¬ 
pliances  made  are  manufactured  under 
the  UNIVERSAL  trade  mark.  Every 
item  enjoys  the  widest  of  consumer  ac¬ 
ceptance.  Every  item  is  built  with  the 
quality  that  reduces  servicing  and  re¬ 
turn  expense  to  a  minimum.  Every 
sale  of  a  UNIVERSAL  Appliance  in¬ 
creases  store  prestige  and  creates  profits, 
both  immediate  and  future. 


LANDERS,  FRARY  &  CLARK 

New  Britain  : :  Connecticut 


— 

[Oood  Housekeeping] 
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Sales  Increases  ! 


PIECE  GOODS 

NOTIONS 

PATTERNS 


Increased  activity  in  these  departments  and  the 
very  noticeable  promotional  effort  on  these  lines 
indicate  that  the  woman  of  today  is  sewing.  She 
is  making  manv  of  her  own  «lresse8.  It's  fashion¬ 
able! 

Since  these  materials  must  be  sewed,  the  need 
for  machines  goes  hand  in  hand  with  this  popular 
trend  toward  home  sewing — and  the  market  for 
modern  electric  sewing  units  is  much  greater  than 
it  has  been  for  many  years. 


AND 


ELECTRIC  SEWING  MACHINES 


Both  of  these  well  known  names — on  the  market 
uninterruptedly  for  over  half  a  century,  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  merchandising  plans  of  some  of  the 
country’s  greatest  stores,  (juite  appropriately  too, 
for  in  addition  to  the  very  latest  mechanical  re¬ 
finements,  they  are  shown  in  handsome  cabinets 
— many  of  them  period  designs — and  all  attractive¬ 
ly  finished.  Although  rightfully  classified  as  a 
necessity,  these  modern  machines  are  luxuriant 
enough  to  be  appealing.  Probably  that’s  why  more 
Whites  and  Domestics  are  being  sold  through  de¬ 
partment  stores  than  any  other  sewing  machines 
made. 


HOME  SEWING 

HAS  COME  INTO  ITS  OWN! 


Many  stores  in  the  promotion  of  piece  goods, 
notions  and  sewing  machines  have  inaugurated 
special  services,  such  as  cutting  and  fitting,  color 
clinics,  and  sewing  classes. 

THE  WHITE  COSTUME  ART  LESSONS 

An  illuminating  ten  lesson  course  in  practical 
home  sewing  is  offered  to  purchasers  of  new  White 
or  Domestic  Rotary  Electrics  at  no  extra  cost.  A 
valuable  merchandising  aid  which  helps  materially 
in  obtaining  better  prices. 


DOMESTIC  SEWING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc 

SUBSIDIARY 

WHITE  SEWING  MACHINE  CORP. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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has  long  been  on  the  increase.  This 
means  a  steady  market  for  the 
electric  sewing  machine  and  its 
accessories. 

Here  again  there  is  an  untouched 
market  of  17,000,000  wired  homes 
without  electric  sewing  machines. 
Countless  women  secretly  or  openly 
long  for  a  sewing  machine.  There¬ 
fore,  in  your  spring  promotion  don’t 
neglect  to  play  upon  this  already 
existing  desire  on  their  part.  And 
one  other  suggestion :  Don’t  forget 
Friend  Husband!  In  your  promo¬ 
tions  and  advertising  drop  the  lord 
and  master  a  gentle  hint  as  to  the 
savings  to  be  efYected  in  the  family’s 
annual  clothing  budget  —  savings, 
which,  before  long,  will  far  out¬ 
weigh  both  the  initial  cost  of  a 
sewing  machine  and  the  small 
amount  of  electric  current  it  uses. 

Almost  any  period  within  the 
three  spring  months  of  March. 
April  and  May  is  ideal  for  your 
promotion  of  sewing  machines.  The 
makers  will  gladly  supply  you  with 
material  to  assist  in  publicizing  your 
event. 

17,000,000  Homes  Need 
Electric  Refrigerators 

Almost  every  day,  as  spring  ad¬ 
vances  toward  summer,  sees  a 
fractional  rise  in  the  mercury — and 
with  it  a  steadily  increasing  need 
for  the  reliable  and  scientific  keep¬ 
ing  of  foodstuffs  in  the  home.  Too 
many  people,  even  electrical  appli¬ 
ance  dealers  themselves,  are  prone 
to  think  that  the  home  market  for 


electric  refrigerators  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  canvassed.  Far  from  it! 
There  are  17,000,000  wired  homes 
yet  to  be  sold.  This  means  that 
there  are  17,000,000  common  ice¬ 
boxes  serving  as  many  homes  in¬ 
efficiently,  unreliably  and  none  too 
hygienically. 

Once  again  —  your  opportunity ! 
With  warm  days  growing  warmer, 
the  problem  of  food-keeping  grows 
acute.  Just  the  season  to  promote 
the  sale  of  refrigerators  energeti¬ 
cally,  unlimbering  all  your  heavy 
sales  guns :  expert  medical  authority 
on  food  spoilage  in  the  hot  weather 
and  its  serious  consequences ;  the 
incomparably  greater  service  and 
convenience ;  the  certainty  of  always 
having  ice ;  the  cleanliness,  both 
inside  and  ’round  about  the  refrig¬ 
erator  ;  the  modernity  of  such 
equipment  in  any  modern  home ; 
its  long  life;  the  special  features  of 
each  make;  the  relatively  low  cost 
of  an  electric  refrigerator  compared 
to  its  overwhelming  advantages 
and,  finally,  the  few  cents  a  day  it 
costs  to  operate  one. 

No  electric  appliance  has  behind 
it  more  compelling  sales  arguments, 
and  more  appeal  to  every  woman, 
than  the  electric  refrigerator.  Man¬ 
ufacturers  have  amassed  supporting 
facts  and  sales  aids  in  immense 
volume.  A  word  to  them  will  bring 
instant  response  and  assistance. 
Refrigerators  should  be  a  standard 
promotional  item  with  you  at  in¬ 
tervals  throughout  these  three  spring 
months.  A  real  drive  will  result 
in  real  sales  and,  in  the  case  of  all 


APRIL 

CALENDAR  OF 
PROMOTIONS 

4-9:  Home  Sewing  Week.  Here 
is  a  week  absolutely  built  to  order 
for  dealers  in  sewing  machines. 
There  is  an  opportunity  here  for  an 
exceptionally  colorful  display  in 
your  main  window,  depicting  an 
home  sewing  scene,  with  dress, 
drapery,  and  household  fabrics, 
strewn  about  in  a  riot  of  color. 

In  me  centre  a  late  model  electric 
sewing  machine.  If  money  avails, 
a  desirable  animation  can  be  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  display  by  having 
a  girl,  of  the  attractive  young 
matron  type,  busy  sewing  at  the 
machine  during  the  hours  when 
traffic  passes  your  store. 

28:  National  Beti^r  Homes 
Week  starts.  Here  again  is  the 
perfect  time  and  season  to  com¬ 
mence  promoting  your  electric 
refrigerator  sales.  There  can  be 
no  more  important  item  contrib¬ 
uting  to  making  a  good  home  a 
better  home  than  an  electric 
refrigerator.  There  are  so  many 
elements  contributing  to  its  sales 
appeal,  ranging  from  convenience, 
through  economy,  to  the  factor  of 
family  health  and  well  being — all 
to  be  played  up.  Call  freely  upon 
the  makers  of  the  refrigerators 
that  you  handle  for  assistance  in 
promoting  this  item  during  Nation¬ 
al  Better  Homes  Week. 


Photograph  by  courtesy  of  the  Kelviuator  Corporation 
demonstration  in  the  Lasalle  &  Koch  Co.,  Toledo,  on  Refrigerators. 


three  items  proposed  for  promotion, 
real  profits. 

Of  course  the  electric  washer, 
being  an  appliance  of  all-season 
use,  should  be  promoted  steadily 
throughout  all  the  spring  months. 

In  fact,  as  warmer  weather  sets  in 
the  lighter  clothes  adopted  by  the 
women  members  of  the  household, 
as  well  as  the  children,  mean  heavier 
wash  days ;  so  that  the  need  for  and 
the  service  of  an  electric  washer 
becomes  more  and  more  apparent. 

This  domestic  fact  is  one  that  should 
be  drawn  upon  and  played  up  at 
this  season  of  the  year  in  pushing 
your  sale  of  electric  washers — and 
ironers.  There  are  further  real 
profits  to  be  had  with  these  twin 
items,  promoted  from  the  standpoint  though  the  electrical  appliance  de- 
of  time,  labor  and  money-saving.  partment  was  not  inaugurated  until 
Naturally  vou  will  not  neglect  in  the  fall,  hues  were  complete 

'  r  1  •  ;  and  products  of  the  best.  Added  to 

vour  smaller  apidiances  during  this  i.,  r 

'  .  “  this,  H.  D.  Adamy,  president  of 

major  spring  drive.  Many  of  the  company,  knew  that  electrical 

smaller  kitchen  appliances  contrib-  appliances  could  only  be  merchan- 
ute  equally  to  the  housewife’s  com-  dised  by  department  stores  through 
.'ort  during  the  warm  weather.  every  available  promotional 

And  don’t  forget  that  staged  de-  Under  the  management  of 

^  Mr.  Dennis,  who  has  had  vears  of 

monstration  will  be  worth  reams  selling  aiipliances,  an  adequate  staff 

of  printed  matter.  These  three  of  trained  salesmen  follow  every 
products  lend  themselves  particular-  slightest  lead  to  a  conclusion, 
ly  well  to  demonstration  before  ^  success  of  the  dejiartment 

groups  of  women  assembled  by  in-  ^o  far  exceeded  even 

.  the  exiiectations  of  the  management 
vitation  in  your  store.  Here  again  store  is  looking  forward  to 

most  manufacturers  will  actively  ever-increasing  volume. 


CALENDAR  OF 
PROMOTIONS 


National  Better  Homes  Week 
continues  officially  until  May  5th, 
during  which  time  you  w'ill  be  pro¬ 
moting,  displaying  and  demonstrat¬ 
ing,  both  within  your  store,  and  by 
personal  solicitation,  electric  refrig¬ 
erators.  Within  this  week,  on  May 
first,  occurs  the  nationally  desig¬ 
nated  Child  Health  Day.  Here  is 
the  strongest  sentimental  appeal  to 
parents  for  the  electric  refrigerator 
as  a  protector  of  the  family’s 
health. 

6-12:  National  Music  Week. 
This  is  of  course  a  “tailor-made” 
promotion  period  for  your  radio 
department — both  new  and  replace¬ 
ment  business.  Music  Week  seals, 
stickers,  posters,  window  cards, 
etc.,  can  be  secure<l  at  small  cost 
from  the  National  Music  Week 
Committee,  45  West  45th  Street, 
New  York,  New  York. 

13:  Mother’s  Day — proclaimed 
by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Electrical  appliances  as 
gifts  to  Mother  arc  in  order — to 
contribute  to  her  comfort,  happi¬ 
ness  and  the  enhancement  of  her 
loveliness. 

21:  While  there  is  no  one 
season  conspicuously  better  than 
any  other  for  the  promotion  of 
electric  dishwashers,  this  should 
be  an  exceptionally  f  avorable 
season.  The  approach  of  summer 
days  makes  the  hours  spent  in  the 
kitchen  particularly  hot  and  tire¬ 
some,  and  every  hour  wasted  there 
is  begrudged  by  the  housewife.  An 
electric  dishwasher  can  shorten 
these  hours  and  should  be  promoted 
from  the  standpoint  of  insuring 
enjoyment  of  an  all-too-short 
summer  season  out-of-doors — while 
emphasizing  also  the  actual  yeai- 
’round  labor  saving,  a  greater 
cleanliness  and  sanitation,  and,  not 
least,  the  preservation  of  beauty. 


Courtesy  Apex  Rotarex  Corporation 
View  of  part  of  electrical  appliance 
display  in  the  Lazarus  department  store 


Electric  Appliances  Department  of  the  Outlet  Com¬ 
pany,  Providence,  R.  I.,  showing  convenient  and 
effective  massing  of  a  large  and  complete  stock 


^hotos  courtesy  National  Electric  Cookery  Council 


20  million  homes 
without  Dishwashers 


PPLIER 


LAST 

WORD 


FLOOR  WAXING 
CONVENIENCE ! 


JOHNSON 

Improved  Household 
Floor  Polisher 


A  MONEY-MAKING  COMBINATION 
FOR  ELECTRICAL  AND 
HOUSEWARES  DEPARTMENTS 


Fountain  Wax 
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Here  is  a  new  combination  that  department  stores 
will  find  a  profit-maker  in  1934.  Two  things 
prove  the  great  sales  possibilities  of  the  Johnson 
Improved  Household  Electric  Floor  Polisher: 

1.  250,000  Johnson  Polishers  have  l)een  sold 
in  the  last  few  years. 

2.  .X  highly  responsive  market  awaits  active 
Ijromotion  among  the  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  housewives  who  have  rented 
polishers  from  dealers. 

Formerly  the  Johnson  Polisher  sold  at  $39.50. 
For  1934  Johnson  offers  the  Improved  Household 
f\)li.sher  in  combination  with  the  ingenious  new 
Fountain  Wax  Applier  for  only  $29.50.  The 
outfit  re])resents  the  last  word  in  floor  waxing 
convenience. 

.Aside  from  its  profit  possibilities  as  an  electrical 
appliance,  the  sale  of  the  Improved  Johnson 
Polisher  can  he  coupled  with  the  sale  of  Johnson’s 
Wax  and  other  Johnson  Floor  Finishes.  Many 
leading  department  stores,  by  arranging  a  joint 
display  and  demonstration  of  these  related  prod¬ 
ucts,  have  produced  a  fine  profit  for  both  Hou.se- 
wares  and  Electrical  Departments. 


Example  of  How  DEMONSTRATOR  IN  NEW  YORK  DEPARTMENT  STORE  SOLD 
Johnson  Polishers  14  JOHNSON  POLISHERS  WEEK  ENDING  NOVEMBER  11,  AND 
Sell:  12  THE  WEEK  ENDING  DECEMBER  9. 

For  complete  information  write  S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son,  Inc.,  Racine,  Wis. 


J  anuary,  1934 
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Sell  for  the  Bride  in  June 

The  bride — and  her  sister,  the  there  are  still  1,000,000  wired  homes 
sweet  girl  graduate — but  prin-  without  one  of  these  articles  of 
cipally  the  former,  constitutes  daily  use!  There  is  no  bride,  too, 
a  perennial  market  for  the  smaller  who  would  not  appreciate  the  gift 
and  more  portable  types  of  elec-  of  a  fine  electric  percolator  or  a 
trical  appliances  in  this  month.  kitchen  mixer  or  an  electric  cooker 
June  lays  the  foundation  for  — to  mention  only  a  few  of  the 
many  thousands  of  new  homes,  acceptable  wedding  gifts. 

Later,  these  new  homes  will  repre-  The  market  among  those  who 
sent  a  further  steady  market  for  have  v/edding  gifts  to  confer  is  a 
the  other  and  larger  electrical  appli-  particularly  desirable  one  to  culti- 
ances,  such  as  vacuum  cleaners,  vate.  Such  gifts  must  be  chosen, 
electric  ranges,  refrigerators,  dish  tradition  says,  not  only  to  please 
washers,  sewing  machines,  clothes  the  recipient  but  to  reflect  the  good 
washers,  ironers  and  all  the  other  taste  and  standing  of  the  giver.  This 
labor-saving  devices  that  the  mod-  means  that  it  is  not  a  bargain-buying 
ern  generation  rightly  insists  on  market;  it  considers  the  fitness  and 

having.  quality  of  the  gift  first,  last  and 

But  right  now,  as  June  looms,  always;  price,  within  reason,  is  no 
the  mails  are  flooded  with  wedding  consideration.  In  your  promotion 
invitations  and  announcements,  and  of  electrical  appliances  as  wedding 
thousands  of  “friends  of  the  gifts,  why  not  feature  them  in  sets 

family”  are  cudgeling  their  brains  of  related  items?  A  toaster,  a  per- 

over  what  gift  to  bestow  on  the  colator  and  a  waffle  iron,  for  in- 
happy  pair.  The  time  is  ripe  for  stance,  and  other  similar  combina- 
promoting  through  your  local  news-  tions. 

paper  advertising,  your  window  So  much  for  your  promotion 
trims  and  direct  mail,  the  important  direct  to  the  June  bride — a  promo- 
items  pictured  on  this  page.  What  tion  in  which  the  manufacturers  of 
better  gift,  indeed,  than  an  electric  these  articles  will  be  eager  to  lend 
clock.  It  will  be  glanced  at  a  all  assistance  possible.  The  ever- 
hundred  times  a  day,  as  it  sounds  present  replacement  market  on  these 
out  its  message  of  remembrance  and  smaller  electrical  appliances  must 
best  wishes  through  the  years,  never  be  overlooked.  Because  items 
According  to  the  records,  there  are  of  this  type  are  in  employment  at 
still  16,000,000  wired  homes  al-  least  once,  and  sometimes  several 
ready  established  without  electric  times  each  day,  they  naturally  wear 
clocks.  And  this  June  will  usher  out  faster  than  appliances  of  less 
in  thousands  more!  frequent  use;  people  accustomed  to 

No  matter  how  unpretentious  the  using  them  cannot  do  without  them, 
first  home,  there  is  daily  use  for  and  in  thousands  of  homes  every 
an  electric  iron  and  a  toaster.  It  year  new  and  improved  models  take 
seems  almost  incredible,  in  fact,  that  the  place  of  “veterans”  that  have 
for  so  inexpensive  and  universally-  served  well  and  have  earned  honor- 
used  an  item  as  the  electric  iron,  able  retirement. 


JUNE 

CALENDAR  OF 
PROMOTIONS 


1:  Re-opening  of  Chicago’s 
“Century  of  Progress”.  This 
affords  a  splendid  opportunity  for 
tie-up,  showing  the  commensurate 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  the 
design,  functioning  and  wearing 
qualities  of  all  electrical  appliances. 

9:  John  Howard  Payne,  author 
of  “Home,  Sweet  Home,”  born 
1791.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for 
a  tie-in  by  re-emphasizing  the 
home  as  “that  spot  of  earth  most 
blessed” ;  and  pointing  out  again 
that  the  two  things  which  make 
a  house  a  home  are  love  and  com¬ 
fort,  and  that  electrical  appliances 
can  contribute  comfort  in  an  end¬ 
less  number  of  ways. 

15:  Franklin’s  kite  experiment, 
1752.  Here  is  an  obvious  tie-in 
for  all  things  electrical. 

21:  On  this  day,  as  a  very  great 
English  poet  once  wrote,  “summer 
is  icumen  in” — in  other  words, 
this  is  the  first  day  of  Summer, 
and  is  the  ideal  time  to  start  the 
promotions  discussed  on  page  13. 


Here  comes  the  Bride — and  your  opportunity! 


16  million  homes  need 
Electric  Clocks 


14  million 
homes  without 
Percolators 


A  steady  new 
— and  replacement 
market  for  Toasters 


Sales  in  1933  prove  the 
growing  market  for  Mixers 
and  Waffle  Irons 


19  miUion  homes  can  use  Cookers 


The  Jordan  Marsh  Store  is  thoroughly  sold  up¬ 
on  the  fact  that  in  handling  certain  types  of 
merchandise,  special  selling  methods  w  ill  produce  far 
better  results  than  ordinary  over-the-counter  selling. 

This  applies  particularly  to  electric  refrigeration. 
In  fact,  we  do  not  see  how'  any  department  store 
can  secure  a  worthwhile  volume  of  business  in  elec¬ 
tric  refrigeration  unless  a  specialty  selling  depart¬ 
ment  is  organized. 

In  organizing  such  a  department,  which  may 
he  arranged  to  cover  washing  machines,  vacuum 
cleaners,  electric  ranges  and  similar  products,  as  well 
as  electric  refrigerators,  we  have  found  that  Frigid- 
aire — through  its  Department  Store  Division — can 
be  of  invaluable  assistance  to  any  store  in  setting  up 
a  specialty  selling  organization  that  will  function 
smoothly  and  profitably. 


.tfr.  Milton's  comments  are  based  upon  Jordan 
Marsh  Company's  actual  experience  with  Frigid- 
aire  electric  refrigerators  and  the  Frigidaire  plan 
of  merchandising  electric  appliances  through  de¬ 
partment  stores.  Executives  of  many  other  stores 
testify  to  the  soundness  of  the  Frigidaire  plan 
and  its  profit  possibilities.  The  plan  has  been  en¬ 
larged  and  improved  for  1934.  W'e  suggest  that 
you  write  us  for  the  facts.  Department  Store 
Division,  Frigidaire  Corporation,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


Our  ‘^Destruction  Tests"  Prove 

WASHING  LIFE  OF  CLOTHES  TRIPLED 

•  •  •  Washing  time  reduced  one-third 

iralatoi* 

Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

5  Years’  Laboratory  Research 

Developed  this  Amazing  Invention 

• 

6  Months’  Gruelling  Tests 
Proved  the  Sensational  Improvements 

WHAT  THE  SPIRALATOR  IS  A  new,  exclusive  patented  washing 

action  ...  an  entirely  new  washing  principle  . . .  better  in  31  ways  than 
ordinary  types  of  under-water  impeller  machines.  Clothes  and  water 
move  constantly  in  one  course,  with  each  piece  of  clothing  flexing  con¬ 
stantly  as  it  moves  with  a  speed  two  to  three  times  greater  than  in 
ordinary  types.  The  Spiralator  washes  all  the  load,  all  the  time! 

WHAT  THE  SPIRALATOR  DOES  FOR  THE  USER 

1.  Gives  fabrics  three  times  the  washing  life. 

2.  Thoroughly  cleanses  50%  more  pounds  per  hour. 

3.  Complete  cleansing  through  constant  rapid  action. 

4.  Greater  quietness  and  freedom  from  vibration. 

5.  No  tangling!  No  care  needed  in  loading. 

6.  Saves  soap,  hot  water.  Lengthens  life  of  washer. 

The  reputation  of  this  sound  and  conservative  institution  is  behind  these  claims. 

WHAT  THE  SPIRALATOR  DOES  FOR  YOU,  MR.  DEALER 

Here’s  the  first  and  only  protected  profit  opportunity  in  the  under-water 
impeller  field!  Demonstrate  the  Spiralator  .  .  .  show  its  amazing  extra 
advantages . . .  create  the  desire  for  its  extraordinary  performance.  For 
here’s  the  important  thing  about  the  Spiralator  ...  no  one  down  the 
street  will  have  anything  that  can  even  be  remotely  claimed  as  imitat¬ 
ing  the  Spiralator’s  performance.  You  will  get  the  sale,  for  your  cus¬ 
tomer  will  at  once  recognize  as  false  the  “just  as  good”  claims  made 
for  cheaper  washers!  And  there’s  a  real  profit  wrapped  in  every  sale! 

WHAT  TO  DO  ABOUT  IT  By  all  means,  see  the  Spiralator  at  once 

and  witness  for  yourself  the  proof  of  these  amaizing  claims.  If  you  are 
not  already  a  regular  Easy  Dealer,  get  in  touch  with  our  nearest  repre¬ 
sentative  for  a  demonstration.  Or  write  directly  to  L.  R.  Boulware, 
General  Sales  Manager, 

EASY  WASHING  MACHINE  CORPORATION.  Dept  1201,  SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 

See  the  Easy  Spiralator  at  the  National  House  Furnishing/  Exhibition, 
Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago — January  8  to  13 — Rooms  804 A,  805 A  and  806 A. 


EASY  Washer  announces 
the  Spiralator 
A  Protected  Profit  Opportunity 

What  the  dealer  has  needed  in  the  under¬ 
water  impeller  field  is  what  Easy  dealers 
have  had  right  along  in  their  stable,  profit¬ 
able  vacuum-cup  business.  The  dealer  has 
needed  a  washer  whose  obviously  superior 
performance  would  quickly  win  both  an 
eager  acceptance  and  a  profitable  price  from 
the  consumer  ...  a  washer  which  at  the 
same  time  would  surely  brand  as  misrepre¬ 
sentation  the  claims  of  others  that  theirs 
was  just  as  good  1 

Five  years  ago  when  Easy  entered  the 
popular  under- water  impeller  field,  the  need 
was  recognized  for  such  a  protected  profit 
opportunity.  Intensive  research  in  our  own 
laboratory  in  this  direction  has  now  come  to 
a  brilliant  conclusion  .  .  .  the  new  Easy 
Spiralator!  Here  at  last  is  a  washing  prin¬ 
ciple  better  in  31  ways,  each  point  of  differ¬ 
ence  being  covered  by  a  separate  allowed 
claim  in  Patent  No  1,923,580.  The  Spiral¬ 
ator  is  not  only  different  in  appearance, 
but  obviously  different  in  results.  These 
worthwhile  results  are  so  startling  as  to  be 
completely  revolutionary,  and  yet  so  obvi¬ 
ous  that  any  home-maker  C2m  discern  them 
in  a  five-minute  demonstration. 

The  dealer  has  a  new  volume  opportunity 
...  with  profit  protection  .  .  in  this  new, 
exclusive,  patented  washing  action.  The 
price  will  be  higher  than  that  of  ordinary 
under-water  impellers,  but  still  low  enough 
for  the  consumer  eagerly  to  pay  the  differ¬ 
ence  for  the  extra  functions  secured  .  .  .  the 
margin  will  be  sufficient  for  advertising, 
canvassing,  demonstrations  and  creative 
sales  programs  The  Easy  factory  organiza¬ 
tion  will  help  in  the  creation  and  conduct  of 
this  profitable  selling  program 


EASYSp 
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Summer,  Too,  Brings  Needs 

In  Electrical  Appliances 


The  arrival  of  ihe  mid-summer 
months  of  July  and  August 
brings  with  it  needs  peculiar 
both  to  the  hot  weather  in  itself  and 
to  the  activities  which  the  season 
fosters. 

Chief  among  these  of  course  to 
l)e  promoted  are  the  items  which  go 
to  make  summer  vacationing  so 
much  pleasanter.  Whether  in  the 
mountains  or  at  the  seashore,  in 
summer  cottage  or  in  hotel,  vaca¬ 
tionists  need  certain  electrical  appli¬ 
ances.  In  camp  or  cottage  there  is 


ever-present  need  for  electrical 
cookers,  toasters,  waffle  irons,  per¬ 
colators,  mi.xers  and  other  well-nigh 
indespensable  items  —  and  every 
year,  of  course,  sees  hundreds  of 
new  camps  and  cottages  wired.  In 
hotels,  as  well  as  in  camps,  there 
is  need  on  the  part  of  the  fairer 
complement,  whose  beauty  must  not 
suffer  neglect  while  away  from 
home,  for  electric  curling  irons, 
hair  wavers,  drying  combs,  hair 
dryers  and  like  appliances. 

And  for  the  less  fortunate,  those 
who  must  stay  at  home,  there  is  the 


electric  fan — to  stir  up  artificially 
a  bit  of  the  cooling  air  that  nature  is 
supplying  to  those  at  seaside  and  in 
the  piney  woods.  An  electric  fan 
for  the  city-bound  can  make  hot 
weather  bearable. 

Through  July  and  August  there¬ 
fore  you  have  this  dual  market  to 
keep  in  mind  and  to  aim  your  pro¬ 
motions  at ;  the  vacationists,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  enforced  stay-at- 
homes,  on  the  other.  Your  promo¬ 
tions  can  be  simultaneous  or  staged 
at  different  times.  Displays  and 
advertising  illustrations  can  be  made 
])articularly  colorful  for  both,  show¬ 
ing  seashore  or  camping  scenes. 

The  joint  calendar  for  July  and 
August  on  this  page  offers  sugges¬ 
tions  for  tie-in  dates. 

L  S.  Donaldson  of  Minne¬ 
apolis  Optimistic  for  1934 

Ralph  Waltz,  divisional  merchan¬ 
dising  head  of  L.  S.  Donald.son 
Company,  Minneajiolis,  rejx)rted  in 
December  to  the  National  Electric 
Cookery  Council  a  21%  increase  in 
business  over  last  year  in  the  sale 
of  electric  washers ;  while  the  in¬ 
crease  rejxjrted  in  the  electric  refrig¬ 
erator  section  was  exactly  69.8% 
over  the  corresjxjnding  period  in 
1932. 

J.  H.  Keenan,  sales  promotion 
director  for  the  entire  store,  quotes 
the  management  as  believing  that 
their  sales  outlook  in  the  electrical 
a])pliance  department  for  the  ensu¬ 
ing  year  is  “very  bright.” 


JULY 

AUGUST 

CALENDAR  OF 
PROMOTIONS 

The  first  day  of  July,  or  the 
beginning  of  the  week  in  which 
July  1  occurs,  is  an  appropriate 
time  for  building  your  window 
displays  around  the  merchandise 
shown  and  discussed  on  this  page. 
Newspaper  advertisement  headings 
and  window  displays  and  direct 
mail  material  can  employ  some  | 
such  theme  as :  “The  Good  Old 
Summer  Time  was  Never  so  Good 
as  it  is  Right  Now — with  These 
.^ids  to  Its  Enjoyment.”  With  a 
showing  of  the  typical  “summer¬ 
time”  appliances. 

4:  Independence  Day,  1776. 
Opportunity  for  a  Fourth  of  July 
Sale. 

August  12:  Patents  for  sewing 
machines  granted  to  I.  M.  Singer 
and  .A.  B.  Wilson,  1851.  Although 
mid-.August  may  not  be  a  favorable 
time  for  the  promotion  of  electric 
sewing  machines  to  coincide  with 
this  date,  it  can  be  used  as  a  tie-in 
for  smaller  electric  appliances  in 
general,  with  a  little  skillful  word* 
ing  of  posters  and  advertisements. 

26:  The  19th  Amendment  in 
effect.  1920 — Votes  for  Women. 
This  day,  which  gave  suffrage  to 
women  in  the  United  States,  can 
be  cleverly  tied-in  with  electrical 
appliances,  which  have  given 
women  freedom  from  household 
drudgery,  and  more  time  to  pursue 
their  ever-widening  interests.  How 
well  the  tie-in  is  effected  depends 
upon  your  own  skill  in  building 
your  promotion.  It  offers  definite 
possibilities  and  has  the  added 
virtue  of  being  new. 


Millions  of  homes 
are  without  Kitchen 
Ventilating  Fans 


Mid-summer  offers  a 
market  for  millions 
of  Electric  Fans  in 
all  sizes 
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1  million  homes  still  with¬ 
out  Irons  —plus  continuous 
replacement  market 


12  million  homes  yet  to  be 
sold  Toasters 
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3  Outstanding  TURNOVER  ITEMS 
IN  THE  HAMILTON  BEACH  LINE 
OF  ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES  .  .  . 


HAMILTON  BEACH 


House  Furnishing  Departments  can  make  good  profits  push- 
•  ing  these  items  in  1934.  Stronger  dealer  helps— more  ex¬ 
tensive  National  advertising— and  our  profit  protecting  policy  will 
give  you  a  faster  turn-over  and  a  liberal  margin  on  each  sale. 

Every  step  in  our  development  program  —  from  Experimental 
Laboratory  to  consumer  advertising— is  designed  to  promote  sales 
for  department  stores.  Hamilton  Beach  appliances  are  distributed 
on  a  clean  cut  jobber-dealer  policy.  Thus,  vicious  price  cutting  is 
eliminated.  Your  profit  is  protected  on  every  Hamilton  Beach  sale. 


MODEL  "B"  FOOD  MIXER 

The  Model  “B”  Food  Mixer  is  now  sold  without 
juice  extractor  for  only  $18.75* — another  sales 
stimulus  to  what  was  an  outstanding  “turn-over” 
appliance.  Attachments — juice  extractor,  meat 
gnnder,  slicer-shredder,  coffee  grinder  and  potato 
peeler — sold  separately — popularly  priced. 

National  advertising  in  Good  Housekeeping  and 
Better  Homes  and  Gardens  during  1934 — the  fourth 
consecutive  season  .  .  .  dealer  literature  .  .  .  point- 
of-sale  displays  .  .  .  combine  to  make  quick  sales 
that  pay  a  profit. 

*lVestern  Price  $19.75. 


FOOD  MIXER  DEMONSTRATIONS 
IN  75  LEADING  DEPARTMENT 
STORES 

Below  is  listed  a  few  of  the  leading  department  stores 
in  whicli  the  Hamilton  Beach  Food  Mixer  was  feat¬ 
ured  by  special  demonstration  during  the  holiday 
selling  season. 


Rich’s.  Inc.,  .-\tlanta.  Ga. 

The  Fair  Store.  Binghamton, 
X.  Y. 

Jordan  Marsh  Co.,  Boston. 
Mass. 

The  Fair  Store,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Higlwe  Co..  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Kinney  &  Levan  Co.,  Cleve¬ 
land.  Ohio 

\Vm.  Taylor  &  Sons  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

F.  &  R.  Lazarus  Co.,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio 

Elder  &  Johnston  Co.,  Day- 
ton.  Ohio 

The  May  Co.,  Denver.  Colo. 

J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Glass  Block  Store,  Duluth, 
Minn. 

Wolf  &  Dessaur,  Ft.  Wayne, 
Ind. 

Foley  Bros.  Dry  Goods  Co., 
Houston,  Tex. 

L.  H.  Field  Co.,  Jackson, 
Mich. 

The  May  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

B.  Lowenstein.  Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Boston  Store,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


Gimbel  Bros..  Milwaukee, 
\Vis. 

McEwen  -  Halliburton  Co., 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Block  &  Kuhl  Co.,  Peoria, 
III. 

John  Wanamaker,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Pa. 

Gimbel  Bros.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Joseph  Horne,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Kaufmann’s,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
McCreery  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Linman  Wolfe  &  Co.,  Port¬ 
land.  Ore. 

E.  W.  Edwards  &  Son. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  &  Syra¬ 
cuse.  N.  Y. 

Famous-Barr  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Emporium  Mercantile  Co.,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

Golden  Rule  Store,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Hale  Bros.,  Inc.,  Sacramento. 
Calif. 

Joske  Bros.,  San  Antonio. 
Tex. 

The  Bon  Marche,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Chappell’s,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Brown-Dunkin  Dry  Goods 
Co.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Strouss  Hirschberg  Co. 
Youngstown.  Ohio 


NO.  5  HAIR  DRYER 

Here  is  a  brand  new  item  with  strong 
consumer  appeal  ...  a  warm  and  coot 
air  hair  dryer  that  retails  for  only  $7.95* 
.  ,  .  and  on  which  we  allow  a  slight 
increase  in  trade  discounts.  There  is 
a  big  market  for  this  new  Hair  Dryer. 
It  is  a  steady  seller  with  a  good  profit 
at  the  low  price. 

“IVcstcrn  Price  $8.45. 


SAFETY  NIGHT  LIGHT 

A  fast  turn-over  counter  item  that  retails 
for  $1.00.  The  light  of  a  thousaml  uses 
— for  homes,  hospitals.  institutions, 
stores  and  factories.  Cash  in  on  our 
National  advertising  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post — place  the  attractive  dis¬ 
play  carton  on  your  counter-— attach  one 
light  in  the  space  provided— and  watch 
the  Hamilton  Beach  Night  Light  sell 
itself.  Gimbel  Brothers,  Pittsburgh, 
sold  50  in  one  day  from  a  small  tie-up 
newspaper  advertisement. 


SEE  THEM  AT  THE  SHOW 


Hamilton  Beach  appliances  will  be  displayed  at  the  Chicago 
House  Furnishings  Show,  Room  659-A,  Stevens  Hotel, 
January  8th  to  13th.  We  invite  you  to  make  our  exhibit 
your  headquarters — and  to  visit  our  factory  at  Racine, 
Wisconsin. 


T 
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Photos  courtesy 
S’ational  Electric 
Cookery  Council 


DEMONSTRATING 

DAILY 

IN  THE  STORE  AND  IN  THE  HOME 


The  Experience  of  Dealers  in  All  Parts  of  the  Country  Proves  Conclusively 
the  Vital  Importance  of  Demonstration  in  the  Sale  of  Electrical  Appliances 


Demonstration  of  the 

product,  desirable  in  selling 
very  many  articles,  is  vital  to 
success  in  selling  electrical  appli¬ 
ances.  The  value  of  an  electrical 
appliance,  after  all,  is  less  what  it 
looks  like — granted  the  importance 
of  attractive  design — than  what  it 
will  do.  It  is  for  its  service,  its 
performance,  that  a  customer  pays 
when  he  buys  an  appliance.  Every 
potential  buyer  of  an  electrical  ap¬ 
pliance  comes,  in  the  popular  phrase, 
“from  Missouri.”  He  must  be 
shown.  This  principle  of  demon¬ 
strating  the  product  is  therefore  a 
sine  qua  non  of  success.  Every 
alert  dealer,  of  course,  knows  this 
— but  it  is  a  truism  that  bears  re¬ 
peating. 

<  A  Toledo  Promotion  on 
^  Refrigerators 

It  is  no,  doubt  true  that  scores, 
and  even  hundreds,  of  electrical  ap- 
pliaric%  stores  and  departments  could 
report  successes  in  1933  paralleling 
those  of  the  stores  whose  work  is 
described  here.  However,  we  have 
here  the  value  of  the  concrete  in¬ 
stance,  proving  the  need  of  demon¬ 
stration  better  than  an  entire  text¬ 
book  on  the  merchandising  of  elec¬ 
trical  appliances  could  do. 


Here  is  what  one  imixjrtant 
Toledo  store  did  with  refrigerators. 
A  department  to  sell  refrigerators 
was  installed  in  the  fall  of  1932. 
While  an  intensive  promotion  was 
not  carried  on  during  the  winter  the 
department  “kept  its  ears  to  the 
ground”  for  prospects  and  used  this 
period  to  organize  its  campaign  so 
that  w’hen  spring  arrived  it  was 
ready  with  sixteen  salesmen.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  buyer  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  the  store  employs  a  sujjervisor 
who  works  with  the  salesmen  on  the 
outside.  He  is  “on  call”  at  any  time 
to  help  close  sales,  and  works  with 
the  men  constantly  in  an  effort  to 
help  them  improve  their  methods  of 
.selling.  Every  morning  the  sales¬ 
men  meet  in  the  department  to  dis¬ 
cuss  their  various  problems.  During 
the  summer  months  they  take  turns, 
a  half  day  at  a  time,  on  the  floor 
where  one  of  the  machines  is  con¬ 
stantly  on  display  and  being  demon¬ 
strated.  Naturally,  new  prospects 
are  picked  up  there  and  called  on 
later  by  the  salesmen. 

At  the  opening  of  the  1933  sea¬ 
son  early  in  April  the  firm  had  a 
special  j)romotion  in  which  it  in¬ 
cluded  the  entire  personnel  of  the 
store.  A  corner  window  was  de¬ 
voted  to  this  merchandise  for  five 


days.  Newspaper  publicity  explain¬ 
ed  daily  the  meter  plan  of  purchase. 
Local  radio  too  was  used.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  200  sales  were  made,  traceable 
to  this  intensive  drive.  All  told, 
during  1933,  in  reality  the  first 
year  of  operation  on  refrigerators, 
750  units  were  sold — and  well  sold, 
for  the  store  reports  only  4  returns 
from  customers  who  failed  to  keep 
up  their  scheduled  payments. 

Range  Success  of  the  Wallace 
Company 

ONE  of  the  completest  and  most 
successful  merchandising  jobs 
in  the  major  electric  appliance 
field  in  1933  was  that  of  the  Wallace 
Company  of  Pittsfield,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Here  is  the  story,  from  which 
there  is  much  to  learn : 

In  1930  the  Pittsfield  Electric 
Company  discontinued  all  direct 
merchahdising  and  adopted  a  strict 
policy  of  dealer  cooperation.  Seiz¬ 
ing  this  opportunity,  Peter  B.  Mor¬ 
gan,  General  Manager  of  the 
Wallace  Company,  appointed  Den¬ 
nis  E.  Corey  to  organize  and  manage 
the  entire  electrical  department, 
adding  at  this  time  full  lines  of 
appliances,  both  large  and  small. 
Mr.  Corey  selected  leading  lines  of 
Concluded  on  page  108) 
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Pictured  below  is  a 
demonstration  of  the 
advantages  of  electric 
cookery.  The  kitch¬ 
en”  was  set  up  com¬ 
plete  on  a  stage,  and 
the  demonstration  took 
place  before  a  large 
invited  audience  of 
women  in  one  of  the 
larger  cities. 


CADILLAC 

ELECTRIC 

VACUUM 

CLEANERS 

MOTOR  BRUSH 

and 

STATIONARY  BRUSH 

FOUR  MODELS 

at 

ATTRACTIVE  PRICES 


Newest,  Most  Modern  Design 
Sturdy,  Dependable,  Efficient 
Years  of  Trouble-Free  Ser¬ 
vice. 

NOTE 

Also  several  models  available 
under  your  own  exclusive 
brand  or  private  label  at 
prices  that  will  enable  you  to 
merchandise  them  properly. 


Made  by 

Clements  Mfg.Co. 


6650  S.  Narragansett  Ave. 
Chicago,  III. 

Over  1.000.000  Cadillars  have 
been  sold! 


Graduating  ^Em  from 
the  Small  to  the 
Large  Appliances 

The  folloieiiig  interesting  arti¬ 
cle  by  D.  K.  Miller,  General 
Manager  of  the  Miami  branch 
of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  is 
supplied  through  the  couresty 
of  the  National  Electric  Cook¬ 
ery  Council. 

Realizing  that  fuiiy  80%  of 

our  small  electrical  appliance 
customers  are  now  ready  to  advance 
from  the  primary  grades  to  the 
major  grades,  we  are  planning  a 
course  of  higher  education  to  gradu¬ 
ate  this  large  group  of  prosjjects 
into  the  major  division. 

Here  is  our  course: 

1.  Allow  a  reasonable  trial  period. 

(a)  lie  doubly  sure  that  the 
unit  is  carefully  inspected 
for  mechanical  perfection 
l)efore  installation.  (Count 
the  number  of  sales  we  all 
have  lost  in  the  i)ast  by 
carelessness  on  this  point!) 

2.  Provide  a  competent  home 
economist  or  demonstrator 
during  this  trial  period. 

(a)  The  demonstration  is  with¬ 
out  doubt  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  making  a  per¬ 
manent  sale.  The  home 
economist  or  demonstrator 
must  take  the  time  necessary 
to  assure  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  and  proper  opera¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  pros¬ 
pective  purchaser.  (The 
right  personality  in  this  in¬ 
dividual  is  essential  for  this 
kind  of  contact  work.) 

3.  Use  the  light  and  power  com¬ 
pany  as  a  powerful  education¬ 
al  ally. 

(a)  Who  is  better  equipped  to 
give  accurate  information 
and  education  on  operating 
costs,  and  who  could  be 
more  interested  in  the  sale 
of  a  major  appliance?  We 
sell  the  major  appliances : 
they  sell  more  load.  Make 
them  partners. 

4.  Follow  through  with  satisfied 
customers. 

Service  inspection  means  satis¬ 
fied  customers ; 

Additional  prospects  gained,  and 
Additional  sales  made. 


.4  »fr  an  d  a  Faste'r 

Ironrife 

Ai  a  New  Low  Price 


$69.30 


Retaining  all  of  the 
Outstanding  ^rOTirife 
Characteristics  Plus 
New  Features 

Ironrite  Ironer  still  leads 
the  field  after  15  YEARS 
of  competition.  Still  sought 
by  women  who  know. 

Its  ease  of  operation. 

Its  adaptability  to  the  en¬ 
tire  ironing  problems  of 
the  home. 

The  exclusiveness  in  its 
quality  of  work. 

The  efficiency  of  the  point¬ 
ed  shoe  designed  to  iron 
the  finer  things. 

Both  ends  of  shoe  and 
roll  are  fully  open  and 
free  from  obstruction. 

Stationary  feed  board 
pointed  at  both  ends. 

• 

We  invite  your  investigation  of 
the  sales  opportunities  offered 
in  this  new  beautifully  designed 
yet  rugged  Ironrite  Ironer. 

Ofie  fronrife  Ironer 

COMMNT 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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NEW 


1.  This  Mixer  is  so  designed  that  it 
can  he  lifted  off  the  stand  with  one 
hand,  started  and  stopped  with  the 
same  hand,  and  replaced  with  one 
hand — leaving  the  other  hand  free 
at  all  times.  It  can  be  used  in  any 
vessel,  over  the  stove  or  at  the  table. 

Photo  courtesy  Hamilton  Beach  Mfg.  Co. 

2.  This  Ironer  is  designed  to  feed  “over 
the  shoe,”  thus  allowing  the  moist¬ 
ure  to  escape  and  conserving  both 
heat  and  time.  Steam  and  moisture 
quickly  escape — away  from  the 
operator's  face. 

Photo  courtesy  Ironrite  Ironer  Co. 

3.  This  Wringer- Washer  employs,  in 
addition  to  other  advantages,  a 
triple  vane  agitator  and  operates 
through  an  improved  type  of  trans¬ 
mission.  It  has  outside  control,  which 
renders  it  unnecessary  to  remove  the 
lid  to  start  or  stop  washer  or  agita¬ 
tor.  It  is  equipped  with  porcelain 
enameled  tub. 

Photo  courtesy  "Universal" — Landers,  Frary 

&  Clark 

4.  This  Night  Light  plugs  in  at  any 
convenient  outlet — -prevents  stumbl¬ 
ing  about  in  the  dark,  yet  is  not  too 
bright  to  disturb  sleep.  The  bulb 
has  long  life,  lasting  3  to  6  months, 
burning  every  night.  New  bulbs 
cost  about  ten  cents. 

Photo  courtesy  Hamilton  Beach  Mfg.  Co. 

5.  Oil-burner  unit  designed  especially 
for  use  in  small  homes.  This  view 
shows  the  motor  side.  The  motor  is 
a  capacitor-type,  of  special  design 
and  build. 

Photo  courtesy  IVilliams  Oil-O-Matic  Heating 

Corp. 

6.  This  improved  household  electric 
Floor  Polisher  is  equipped  with  a 
fountain  wax  applier  which  applies 
the  wax  automatically  at  the  touch 
of  a  finger. 

Photo  courtesy  of  C.  S.  Johnson  Sr  Son,  Inc. 

7.  This  Cooker  is  especially  compact 
and  complete  in  its  equipment.  It 
bakes,  roasts,  boils,  stews,  steams  and 
fricassees — for  a  family  of  six.  It  is 
light  enough  to  be  easily  handled 
and  stores  in  a  small  space.  Has  2 
heats,  low:  125;  high:  500  watts. 

Photo  courtesy  '‘Universal" 

8.  This  Cord  Set  enjoys  the  distinction 
of  being  absolutely  “tug-proof.” 
Three  little  ridges  where  the  cord 
enters  the  connecting  fixture  now 
yank  “in”  when  the  cord  is  yanked 
“out.”  The  set  fits  all  electric  appli¬ 
ances. 

Photo  courtesy  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Inc. 

9.  This  is  a  late  model  Vacuum  Clean¬ 
er — stream-lined.  The  electric  dirt 
finder  has  been  built  into  motor 
housing  and  made  an  integral  part 
of  it.  The  cleaner  is  available  in 

'  many  new  color  ^schemes. 

Photo  courtesy  The  Hoover  Co. 


NEW 

10.  This  Washing  Machine  employs  a 
new  principle  known  as  the  Spiral- 
ator.  It  is  an  underwater  impeller 
type  of  washer,  and  among  the  claims 
made  for  it  are  that  it  gives  fabrics 
3  times  the  washing  life. 

Photo  courtesy  Easy  IV ashing  Machine  Carp. 

11.  This  Vacuum  Cleaner  has  announced 
features  that  include  a  wide  nozzle 
with  motor-driven  brush,  double 
rear  wheels  for  perfect  balance  and 
tilting,  to  make  small  rug  cleaning 
easier;  wide  hinged-opening  dustbag. 

Photo  courtesy  "Royal" — P.  A.  Geier  Co. 

12.  This  Electric  Range  has  automatic 
temperature  control,  is  of  the  open 
type  with  fast  cooking  surface  units, 
has  broiler  drainer,  service  drawers, 
electric  clock  and  time  control,  rock 
wool  insulated  oven  and  a  handy 
cooker.  The  latter  is  optional  equip¬ 
ment  and  is  an  insulated  well  with 
heating  unit  built  into  the  wall. 

Photo  courtesy  A.  J.  Lindemann  &  Hoverson 
Co. 

13.  This  Refrigerator  has  many  new 
features,  including  food  storage  area 
of  15.6  feet,  makes  15  lbs.  of  ice  at 
a  freezing,  has  6  trays  holding  120 
cubes.  Exterior  finish  is  life-time 
porcelain-on-steel.  It  is  equipped 
with  a  new  and  larger  hydrator,  2 
quickubes,  2  metal  trays  with  rubber 
grids,  automatic  defrosting,  improv¬ 
ed  cold  control,  interior  light  and 
automatic  tray  release. 

Photo  courtesy  Frigidaire  Division,  General 
Motors  Corp. 

14.  This  Vacuum  Cleaner  is  produced 
by  a  company  which  has  been  build¬ 
ing  air  moving  equipment  for  23 
years.  There  are  many  models,  each 
with  its  motor  especially  designed. 

Photo  courtesy  Clemence  Mfg.  Co. — "Cadillac" 
vacuum  cleaners 

15.  This  low-boy  cabinet  completely 
conceals  the  sewing  unit  of  the 
rotary  electric  Service  Machine  when 
not  in  use.  New  mechanical  features 
designed  for  convenience  and  com¬ 
fort  include  a  bright,  glareless  spot¬ 
light,  easy  action  kneelever  speed 
control,  numbered  dial  regulators 
for  quirk  adjustment. 

Photo  courtesy  White  Sewing  Machine  Co. 

16.  This  electric  Mixer-Beater  has  fruit 
juice  attachment,  is  completely  port¬ 
able,  has  beaters  which  tilt  back  out 
of  the  way  so  that  batter  drips  back 
into  the  bowl,  has  easily  cleaned, 
unbreakable  bowls,  and  quickly  de¬ 
tachable  chromium  beaters. 

Photo  courtesy  "Universal" 

17.  This  Electrickbroom  not  only  cleans 
mgs  and  carpets  thoroughly,  but 

-  dust-mops  all  polished  and  waxed 
floors  and  sweeps  rough  wood,  lin¬ 
oleum,  tile,  concrete  floors. 

Photo  edurtesy  Electrickbroom  Co. 


ROY 


ADVERTISING  ELECTRICAL 
AT  RETAIL  ft  _ 


A  Review  of  Some  Unusual  and 
Conspicuously  Successful  Advertisements 


review  of  a  party’s  electrical  appliance  business 
1  advertise-  last  year  outgrew  the  space  it  had 
rough  1933,  long  occupied,  an  annex  was  opened, 
vays  of  ap-  called  the  Major  Home  Appliance 
/ertising  of  Annex.  When  it  was  discovered 
there  are  that  customers  continued  to  visit 
Ivertising  is  the  old  location  and  were  not  getting 
utine  offer-  into  the  annex,  remaining  unfamil- 
as  “values.”  iar  with  its  location,  Rike-Kumler 
imagination  announced  through  the  daily  jmpers 
3od  sense —  an  Home  Appliance  Fair ;  and  to 
ucts  that  so  stimulate  activity,  draw'  visitors  and 
the  applica-  obtain  lists  of  good  names  to  work 
lectrical  ap-  upon,  a  contest  was  held,  with  elec-  ‘  H 
been  brilli-  trical  appliances  totalling  $500  in 

value  as  prizes.  The  announcement,  was  adv 
that  of  the  reproduced  here,  drew  a  record  meter  ]il 
nt  store  in  crowd  and  resulted  in  an  huge  sue-  tor.  Thi 
this  com-  cess.  The  manager  of  the  annex  re-  public  ai 
:w.<!  — ports  that.  “We  closed  a  Kumler 

large  number  of  sales  in  tbe.f 
during  the  Fair  and  now,  over  th( 
ten  days  later,  our  staff  1932. 
is  still  w'orking  on  what  Incide 
w'e  consider  ‘hot’  leads  tisement 
w'hich  we  obtained  dur-  demonst 
ing  the  Fair.”  ^  paper. 

Another  striking?  piece  trations 
of  retail  advertising,  advantag 
which  also  \succeeded  atop  tha 
well  in  its  purpose,  is  Wide- 
likewise  to  be  credited  to  in  their 
Rike-Kumler.  As  in  the  tising  \v 
case  of  the  former  ad-  events  ai 
vertisement,  so  the  latter  in  New 
had  a  definite  idea  and  headed  ‘ 
publicized  it  strikingly,  ings,”  c 
Advertising  a  refriger-  applianc 
ator  at  $96,  with  a  small  to  the  e 
down  payment  and  with  enjoyme 
23  monthly  payments  dinner, 
thereafter,  it  was  worked  Gimbi 
out  that  the  cost  would  recently 
be  actually  15  cents  a  Tested  ! 


Rike’s  Applionce  Foir 

Opens  Wednesday  Morning  at  9  o'Clock  Sharp! 


*A  Showing  of  Modem  Home  Appliemm...  Planned  Ut 
acquaint  more  peo^  with  the  advantages  «/  shop- 
ping  in  Pike's  Major  Home  Appliance  Amiesd  SS60 
worth  of  phxa . Many  interesting  demonstrationsf 


Now  You  Can  Win 


PRIZES 


Mtgic  Ck«l 

•134» 


APPLIANCES 


I 

do 


aJl  sJijjp 


SIM«l' 


;i4» 


so  Houssw, 


lively.  Every  appliance  pictured 
and  descril)ed  had  been  put  through 
the  most  vigorous  tests  by  the  store 
itself  to  determine  how  well  it  was 
made  and  what  its  performance  was. 

.\t  Christmas  time  this  jiast  year, 
the  New  York  Edison  Company,  the 
Brooklyn  Edison  Company,  the 
United  Electric  Light  &  Bower 
Company,  and  the  New  York  & 
Queens  Electric  Light  and  Power 
Company  joined  in  a  combined  ad¬ 
vertisement  supporting  the  electric 
appliance  dealers  in  greater  New 
York.  Under  the  heading,  “Just 
check  ’em  off  .  .  .  and  stop  worry¬ 
ing,”  there  were  shown  electrical 
gifts  for  Mother,  for  Dad,  for 
Brother  Boh,  Sister  Sue,  the  Family. 
A  square  was  left  at  the  beginning 
of  each  item  for  purchasers  to  check 
off — in  other  words,  a  complete  shop¬ 
ping  list  for  the  family  in  the  field 


of  electrical  appliances. 
Another  feature  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  was  that  for 
each  appliance  the  cost 
of  oj^eration  in  electric 
current  was  given.  And, 
prominent  at  the  base  of 
the  advertisement,  just 
above  the  signature,  was  the 
following:  “See  the  inter¬ 
esting  displays  and  demon¬ 
strations  of  electric  appli¬ 
ances  in  our  show  rooms. 
We  make  no  sales!  You 
can  buy  these  products  at 
Electric  Appliance  Dealers 
or  at  Department  Stores.” 

These  few  examples  given 
of  good,  sales-getting  retail 
advertising  by  no  means 
cover  all  that  was  done  in 
1933.  They  are  commented 
on  here  as  fine  examples. 


famr  Wf  RiluV  . . .  Vr  llv 

Super-Value  Dem^sttatio] 


ALL  EYES  TURN 


The  Thrift  Tray — three  heatuifid 
china  dishes  for  left-overs. 


**4  refrigeratoTsin  i'*— an  exclusive 
feature  and  the  most  im^nmant 
feature  in  electric  refrigeration. 


Beautiful  two-tone  chromium-plated  The  Kelvinator  Pastry  Set— refrigerated  roUthg  The  Frost  Chest— for  keeping  fish,  meat  Worid*sFastestFreezingSpeed— from  water 
tray  fronts,  "New  and  different,  |>in  and  heauti/s4  mixing  bou'L  or  game  at  below  freezing  temperature.  to  ice  in  about  8o  minutes. 
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TO  KELVINATOR! 


a’7 '' 


Merchandising  Plans 
Prepared  for  You 

A  fine  line  of  electric  refrigerators 
isn’t  all  Kelvinator  has  for  you.  That 
is  only  a  part.  True,  it  is  the  biggest 
part,  but  also  of  importance  are  the 
merchandising  plans  and  help  we 
can  give  you. 


You  Can  Make  Money 
with  these  great  new 
KELVINATORS! 

YOU  have  never  seen  a  more 
beautiful  refrigerator  than  the 
20th  Anniversary  Kelvinator  shown 
above  and  on  the  page  facing.  And 
look  at  the  features— new  and  ex¬ 
clusive  features  that  make  it  certain 
that  1934  is  going  to  be  another 
Kelvinator  year! 

The  new  models  are  the  finest  we  have 
built  in  our  20  years’  experience! 
We  know  they  are  going  to  SELL. 
And  we  know  that  you  can  make 
money  with  this  new  line  in  1934. 

Of  course,  the  time  to  take  action  is 
right  now.  That  is  why  we  would 
like  to  give  you  a  few  high  lights 
about  Kelvinator  here— and  then  tell 
you  the  whole  story  in  your  office. 


9^ 


wmi 


Trained  men  develop  special  mer¬ 
chandising  plans  to  help  you.  Based 
on  actual  experience  in  the  field, 
these  plans  and  sales  helps  will  be 
built  to  meet  your  own  particular 
requirements.  Needless  to  say,  they 
will  WORK  for  you,  as  they  have 
for  many  others. 

Department  Store  Division 
at  Factory  to  Help  You 
Make  Money 

We  have  a  special  department  here 
at  the  factory— a  department  that  is 
made  up  of  experienced  men  who 
know  retailing— especially  as  it  ap¬ 
plies  to  electric  refrigeration.  Their 
experience  is  at  your  disposal.  And 
we  would  be  delighted  to  have  the 


opportunity  of  showing  you  the 
many  different  phases  of  the  Kelvin¬ 
ator  franchise.  If  you  will  let  us  know 
“when,”  we  will  have  our  represent 
tative  call.  Of  course,  the  sooner  the 
better,  because  the  big  selling  season 
will  soon  be  here.  Department 
Store  Division,  KELVINATOR 
Corporation,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

LOOK  AT  THESE  SUCCESSFUL 
OPERATIONS 


In  a  ciQf  of  85.000  population,  a  department  store  sold 
394  Kelvinators  mil  months.  Average  sale.  $207.00. 


A  furniture  store  sold  586  Kelvinators  tn  0  months. 
140.000  population.  Average  sale,  $189.72. 


Large  store  in  eastern  cit?  sold  more  than  1700  Kelvinators 
from  October.  1932.  to  September.  1933. 


Kelvin  at  o  r 
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SEPTEMBER 

CALENDAR  OF 
PROMOTIONS 


10:  Elias  Howe  patented  the 
first  sewing  machine,  1846.  Here’s 
another  opportunity  for  sewing 
machine  promotion,  at  perhaps  a 
more  favorable  time  than  the  date 
given  in  the  August  calendar. 

19-29;  National  Electrical  Ex¬ 
position,  sponsored  by  the  Electrical 
Association  of  New  York,  Grand 
Central  Palace.  During  the  ten 
days  of  this  show,  you  can  tie-up 
very  nicely  with  a  window  trim 
showing  your  very  latest  models 
and  creations  of  electrical  appli¬ 
ances.  Placards  will  call  attention 
to  the  Exposition  going  on  in  New 
York,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
motor  car  dealer  ties-in  with  the 
January  Motor  Show  in  New  York. 
You  can  not  only  make  present 
sales  but  also  whet  your  customers’ 
appetite  for  the  new  creations  and 
improved  models  in  appliances  that 
you  will  shortly  be  offering. 

21:  Autumn  begins  officially. 
Opportunity  here  for  promotion, 
hiiigcing  it  cn  the  ending  of  out¬ 
door  and  the  beginning  of  indoor 
<lays. 

3i):  Daylight  Savi  ig  Time 
officially  ends.  Tl-.e  opportunity  for 
promotion  here  is  of  the  .same  k  nd 
as  that  coniv'ctol  with  the  begin- 
tiing  of  autumn. 

September  is  also  a  favor- 
a!)lc.‘  month  to  stage  a  “return 
engagement"  of  your  vacuum 
cleaner  j^romotion,  dove-tailing 
it  with  your  promotion  of  floor 
IKjlishers.  Such  a  complete 
floor-cleaning  and  conditioning 
combination  can  be  promoted 
under  a  general  heading  of : 
“Think  First  of  Your  Floors 
— Your  Guests  Will!’’ 


Air  Conditioners 
open  a  new  and 
lucrative  market 


20  million  homes  w® 
Floor  Polish*" 


Oil  Heating — yet  to  be  in¬ 
stalled  in  20  million  homes 
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LANDERS,  FRARY  &  CLARK 


I  Oood  Hou«ekeepin( . 
\cv  •  Institute 


New  Britain,  Connecticut 


"KNOWN  IN  EVERY  HOME" 


UNIVERSAL  offers  the  most  complete  line  of  Elec¬ 
trical  Appliances,  both  major  and  small  appliances, 
ever  made  under  one  trade  mark — “the  trade  mark 
known  in  every  home.” 

They  retail  at  the  lowest  possible  price  commensurate 
with  supreme  quality  and  good  style. 

They  are  built  with  that  care  so  necessary  to  reduce 
service  cost,  create  store  prestige  and  build  profits. 
They  are  backed  by  a  manufacturer  with  ninety 
years’  experience — and  experience  does  count. 

You,  the  retailer,  will  find  that  nothing  has  been  left 
undone  to  make  them  the  most  profitable  and  satis¬ 
factory  brand  of  Electrical  Appliances  on  the  market. 
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Demonstrating  Daily 

(^Concluded  from  page  85) 

merchandise  for  his  department  and 
on  these,  plus  his  own  aggressive¬ 
ness  and  his  faculty  for  handling  a 
sales  force,  is  based  the  success. 

In  1930  the  Wallace  Company 
sold  exactly  one  electric  range ;  dur¬ 
ing  the  fall  of  1933  the  250th  range 
was  installed,  representing  the  most 
striking  job  in  the  selling  of  electric 
ranges  by  any  department  store  in 
a  city  of  less  than  50,000  population 
— and  a  particularly  brilliant  accom¬ 
plishment  when  it  is  realized  that  a 
manufacturer  of  a  competing  line  of 
electrical  merchandise  employs  half 
the  working  population  of  Pittsfield. 

Mr.  Corey  rates  highly  both 
manufacturers’  and  utility  cooper¬ 


ation.  The  Pittsfield  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  supplies  demonstration  help, 
makes  it  possible  for  the  Wallace 
Company  to  offer  free  installation 
of  ranges,  and  maintains  a  sales  pro¬ 
motional  staff  to  help  the  Wallace 
men  with  their  prospects. 

Typical  other  range  campaigns  in 
which  the  Wallace  Company  parti¬ 
cipates  is  one  called  “The  Deer 
Hunt,”  a  fall  range-selling  activity 
of  all  the  Western  Massachusetts 
companies.  Two  major  prizes  are 
offered :  The  Hunt  Supper,  for  men 
selling  six  ranges,  which  is  a  game 
dinner  and  evening’s  entertainment ; 
and  the  Broadway  Trip,  for  men 
selling  twelve  ranges — a  two  night’s, 
all-expense-paid  visit  to  New  York. 
Three  of  the  Wallace  men  made  the 
Broadway  Trip,  of  a  total  of  twelve 
dealer  salesmen  who  qualified. 

Last  spring  the  Wallace  Company, 
in  addition  to  being  the  leading 
dealers  in  the  “Prosp)erity  Parade” 


— the  Western  Massachusetts  joint 
spring  campaign — won  the  New 
England  and  also  the  National 
prizes  in  the  National  Electric 
Cookery  Council’s  range  activity. 
The  Wallace  men  sold  47  ranges  in 
90  days. 

To  win  this  prize  was  a  particu¬ 
larly  fine  feather  in  the  cap  of  the 
men  of  the  Wallace  store — who  are 
known  locally  as  “Coreymen,”  after 
their  manager — in  that  they  were 
able  to  do  a  remarkable  refrigerator 
job  at  the  same  time,  when  most 
dealers  in  the  area  were  doing  well 
in  either  refrigerators,  or  ranges  but 
not  in  both.  As  an  indication  that 
tiie  Wallace  Company’s  promotions 
and  demonstrations,  both  in  the 
store  and  in  the  home,  are  not  con¬ 
fined  exclusively  to  ranges,  this 


store  also  sold  more  than  250  re¬ 
frigerators  in  1933. 

The  Wallace  Company  has  an 
annual  Electrical  Show  which  is 
held  in  the  store  in  late  October  or 
early  November  each  year.  In  1933 
the  Show  was  omitted  in  favor  of  a 
co-operative  exposition  in  which  all 
the  electrical  dealers  in  the  city  par¬ 
ticipated.  But  in  1932  the  Wallace 
Company’s  individual  Show  pulled 
more  than  6,000  visitors. 

What  the  Century  of  Progress  Did 

For  many  years  a  distinguished 
job  in  demonstration  and  promotion 
has  been  done  by  the  International 
Nickel  Company.  Anything,  of 
course,  which  focusses  attention  up¬ 
on  the  kitchen  and  its  appointments 
is  of  direct  benefit  to  appliance 
makers  and  dealers.  Kitchen  plan¬ 
ning,  with  assistance  in  drafting  up 
specific  layouts,  is  a  service  that  the 
International  Nickel  Company  offers 


through  the  ‘Tnco  Co-Plan  Kitchen 
Service.”  It  is  rendered  without 
charge  or  obligation  and  advice  is 
given  quite  impartially  because  the 
company  has  no  financial  interest  in 
any  kitchen  equipment  except  the 
the  Monel  Metal  sink  and  surfaces. 
As  advertised,  it  is  only  necessary 
for  any  home-owner  to  send  a  rough 
plan  of  the  present  kitchen,  with  a 
list  of  its  equipment,  to  the  director 
of  the  Inco-Kitchen  Plan  Service. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  and 
permanently  influencing  demonstra¬ 
tion  jobs  of  the  year  was  centered 
in  the  Century  of  Progress  Exposi¬ 
tion.  The  model  kitchen  exhibits 
were  among  the  most  widely  visited. 
They  did  much  to  send  thousands 
of  women  hack  home  determined 
to  modernize  their  own  kitchens. 
And  of  course  to  modernize  the 
kitchen  is  to  electrify  it,  by  install¬ 
ing  as  many  labor-saving  appliances 
as  possible. 

The  list  of  manufacturers  and  of 
dealers  who  have  spent  real  money 
and  gotten  commensurate  returns 
from  vigorous  and  unceasing  pro¬ 
motion  and  demonstration  of  elec¬ 
trical  appliances  through  1933  would 
fill  this  entire  Supplement.  It  all 
goes  to  prove  that  the  most  valuable 
single  word  in  the  merchandising 
and  sale  of  electrical  appliances  is 
the  word  "demonstration”. 


Five  Billian  Dallar  Market 

{Concluded  from  page  97) 

degree  to  which  retailers  promote 
them  through  demonstrations  and 
their  own  local  advertising.  There 
will  he  found  in  this  Supplement  a 
general  article  covering  some  of  the 
more  successful  electrical  appliance 
demonstrations  staged  by  retail 
stores  in  the  past  year,  together  with 
general  conclusions  reached  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  these  successes.  A  full  arti¬ 
cle  is  included  which  discusses  the 
advertising  of  electrical  appliances 
at  retail,  illustrated  with  clippings  of 
advertisements  which  have  proved  to 
be  exceptional  sales-makers. 

Finally,  attention  is  called  to  the 
advertising  pages  in  this  Supplement 
which  have  been  placed  by  many 
of  the  best-known  manufacturers. 
These  advertisements  are  in  them¬ 
selves  “news,”  and  can  be  studied 
with  as  much  profit  as  the  editorial 
pages  themselves. 

It  remains  only  to  be  said  that  in 
the  preparation  of  this  Supplement, 
the  publishers  received  the  fullest 
cooperation  and  support  from  the 
Edison  Institute,  New  York,  and 
the  New  York  Electrical  Associa¬ 
tion,  for  which  appreciation  is  here¬ 
by  recorded. 


Photo  courtesy  National  Electric  Cookery  Council 
Two  thousand  women  gathered  at  a  cookery  demonstration  in  Reading,  Pa.,  proving 
both  the  popularity  of  demonstrations,  and,  in  consequence,  their  sales  z’alue. 
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MAGNETIC 

A  HALLMARK  OF  QUALITY 
ON  ELECTRIC  APPLIANCES 

The  MAGNETIC  line  offers  you  on  ideal  group  of  fast- 
moving  dependable  merchandise  ....  vacuum  cleaners, 
washers,  irons,  table  appliances,  that  mean  more  sales, 
profitable  sales. 

Nationally  known.  Approved  and  Endorsed,  MAGNETICS 
are  backed  by  the  responsible  guarantee  of  a  two-million 
dollar  company  whose  policy  of  ^^Quality  Always^^  has 
given  them  a  leading  position  in  the  field. 

^^SINCE  1900^^  is  your  assurance  that  the  cumulative  ex¬ 
perience  of  these  years  has  been  built  into  MAGNETIC 
home  appliances. 

WRITE  FOR  DETAILS 

Birtman  Electric  Company 

4140  FULLERTON  AVENUE  •  CHICAGO 
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OCTOBER 

CALENDAR  OF 
PROMOTIONS 

7-13;  Fire  Prevention  Week, 
sponsored  by  the  National  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters  and  the 
National  Fire  Protection  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  always  inaugurated  by 
Presidential  proclamation.  Here  is 
an  unique  opportunity  for  promot¬ 
ing  your  business  through  empha¬ 
sis  on  the  replacement — for  safety's 
sake — of  old  and  worn  and  out¬ 
dated  electrical  appliances,  with 
new,  improved  and  safe  models. 
This  affords  an  opportunity  also 
to  do  considerable  business,  and 
for  the  same  reason,  in  cord,  wir¬ 
ing,  connections,  outlets,  and  so 
forth.  Under  a  general  heading 
along  the  lines  of :  “Your  electri¬ 
cal  appliances  are  only  as  safe 
and  effective  as  the  cord  and  con¬ 
nections  which  convey  the  current 
to  them.” 

31:  Hallowe'en.  (Opportunity  at 
least  for  effective  and  colorful 
window  decorations  which  will  call 
attention  to  the  appliances  on 
display. 


The  photograph  at  the  right  shows 
the  permanent  display  of  ranges  in 
the  appliance  division,  G.  Fox  & 
Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.  This  stove 
has  put  out  more  electric  ranges  in 
the  Hartford  territory  than  any 
other  dealer,  by  a  large  percentage 
— proof  of  what  can  be  done  with 
the  proper  “missionary”  work. 


THE  FALL— AND  ITS 
PROFIT  ITEMS 

October  and  November  Constitute  the  ‘^Happy 
Hunting  Season”  Particularly  in  the  Fields  of 
the  Larger  Types  of  Electric  Appliances 


WHEN  October  wheels  around, 
then  come  indoor  days  again 
— and  with  them  come  (30  of 
the  best  selling  days  in  the  entire 
electric  appliances  retail  calendar. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case 
of  the  many  larger  appliances,  such 
as  electric  ranges,  refrigerators, 
washing  machines,  vacuum  cleaners, 
ironers,  dishwashers,  radios,  floor 
ix)lishers,  health  lamps  and,  in  fact, 
all  floor  lamps  in  general,  and  fix¬ 
tures.  And,  of  course,  these  more 
expensive  items,  when  sold,  yield 
profits  in  proixjrtion.  Their  vigorous 
promotion  therefore  to  every  possi- 
i)le  channel  during  these  months  will 
I)ring  big  return. 

I'his  is  an  ideal  season  to  push 
electric  ranges.  The  selling  of  ranges, 
to  an  extent  unequalled  by  any  other 
electric  appliance,  requires  demon¬ 
stration.  While  its  popularity,  for 
the  best  of  reasons,  is  growing  by 
leaps  and  hounds  every  year,  the 
fact  is  that  the  public  has  yet  to 
learn  the  advantages  of  the  electric 
range,  to  the  degree  that  the  same 
])uhlic  understands  and  appreciates 
the  electric  refrigerator.  This  means 
that  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  edu¬ 
cational  work  still  to  he  done  on 
ranges.  Realizing  this  the  National 
Electric  Cookerv  Council,  head¬ 


quartered  in  New  York,  is  right  now 
engaged  in  staging  very  effective 
demonstrations  of  the  electric  range 
on  a  national  scale. 

A  woman  must  see  with  her  own 
eyes  what  it  is  and  what  it  can  do 
for  her  before  her  interest  can  be 
aroused  to  the  point  of  wanting  an 
electric  range.  Once  she  wants  it, 
and  wants  it  enough,  she  will  get  it 
— in  thousands  of  cases.  How  many 
of  those  cases  there  will  he  in  your 
territory  is  strictly  up  to  you. 

In  support  of  this  nation-wide 
educational  demonstration  campaign 
the  Council  is  also  conducting  broad 
national  advertising  aimed  at  in¬ 
creasing  the  public’s  understanding 
of  the  place  of  the  electric  range  in 
the  .American  home. 

Among  the  advantages  of  the 
electric  range — advantages  of  course 
known  to  you  hut  which  you  will 
need  to  make  known  to  as  many 
women  in  your  territory  as  possible 
— are  these :  that  it  is  the  coolest 
for  cooking  in  the  summer;  it 
allows  for  the  most  scientific  cook¬ 
ing,  l)ecausc  the  degree  of  heat  can 
always  he  regulated  to  the  fraction; 
it  is  infinitely  the  cleanest  and  the 
most  sanitary ;  it  is  absolutely  sjvfe ; 
and,  as  demonstration  so  well 
l)roves,  its  use  reduces  to  the  un- 


Beauty  that  captures  attention 
. .  utility  features  that  directly 
aid  in  closing  sales  .  .  you 
find  them  both  in  the  L&H 
Advanced  Electric  Ranges 
and  L&H  Gas  Ranges.  And 
to  back  up  the  merits  of  each 
is  the  experience  of  fifty  years 
in  the  range  industry. 


L&H  Advanced  Electric  Ranges 

Provide  electric  cookery  at  its  best. 
Fast  cooking  spiral  coil  units  .  . 
Automatic  Time  and  Temperature 
Controls . .  Handy  Cooker . .  Roomy 
Insulated  Ovens  . .  Choice  of  sever¬ 
al  beautiful  porcelain  enamel  color 
finishes  to  harmonize  with  sur¬ 
roundings. 


IN  THE 


•  Advanced  L&H  ELECTRIC  Ranges 

•  L&H  Gas  Ranges  .  .  Leaders  in  sell¬ 

ing  features  and  styling 

•  Complete  line  of  electric  appliances 


L&H  Gas  Ranges  have 
the  features  that  your 
trade  demands 


Automatic  Tempera¬ 
ture  Control  .  .  Time 
Control . .  Rock  Wool 
Insulated  Ovens  .  . 
Duplex  Burners ..  In¬ 
stant  Spreader  Light¬ 
er  .  .  Broiler  Drawer 
. .  Utility  Drawers  . . 
Attractive  porcelain 
enamel  color  finishes. 


Get  the  facts  about  the  L&H  Line  and  a  policy  that  considers  your  profit. 
Write  today  for  details  of  the  L&H  sales  franchise. 


A.  J.  LINDEMANN  &  HOVERSON  COMPANY 

MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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A  COMPLETE  ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCE 

DEPARTMENT 

DESIGNED  TO  ORGANIZE  AND  SEGREGATE  ALL  MAJOR  AND  SMALL 
APPLIANCES  INTO  RELATED  DISPLAYS  AND  COMPLETE  ENTITY 

By  W.  L  STENSGAARD 


The  Electrical  Appliance  De¬ 
partment  in  the  majority  of 
department  stores  is,  today,  not 
a  dejjartment  in  the  sense  of  other 
imjjortant  departments  which  have 
their  own  individual  identity,  and 
are  so  organized  that  the  promotion 
and  selling  are  accomplished  to  best 
advantage.  This  is,  perhaps,  prim¬ 
arily  due  to  the  fact  that  small  elec¬ 
trical  appliances  were  gradually 
stocked  in  the  Housewares  Depart¬ 
ment,  as  their  volume  importance 
deserved  recognition,  and  today 
have  achieved  a  growth  of  sizable 
proportions.  While  they  have  out¬ 
grown  the  classification  of  merely 
“Housewares  Items,”  they  still  are 
found  among  the  pots  and  pans  and 
other  household  utensils.  Major 
electrical  appliances  likewise  have 
been  acquired  by  the  housewares 
departments  and,  to  provide  for 
their  selling  space,  one  or  more  bays 
of  floor  space  have  usually  been 
allotted.  As  a  rule  these  major  ap¬ 
pliances  are  entirely  removed  from 
small  appliances  because  of  their 
height  and  size,  and  are  located  in 
some  corner  or  against  a  wall  where 
they  are  segregated  in  an  unor¬ 
ganized  mass,  without  the  benefit  of 
any  settings  or  displays. 

Segregate — for  Better 
Merchandising 

All  merchandisers  will  admit  that 
the  potential  sales  possibilities  of 
both  major  and  small  appliances 
offer,  perhaps,  the  brightest  future 
in  volume  of  any  single  line  in  the 
store.  The  department  store  sales  of 
small  appliances  already  have  ex¬ 
ceeded  that  of  any  other  sales 
agency.  The  department  store  sales 
of  major  appliances  have  shown  an 
enormous  growth  in  the  past  two 
years,  and  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
time  until  they  will  dominate  in 
volume  in  this  field.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  this  development  and  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  future  of  electrical 
appliances,  nothing  has  been  done 
in  most  stores  to  segregate  all  elec¬ 
trical  appliances  to  the  end  that  a 
more  intensive  and  better  job  of 
merchandising  and  selling  may  be 
accomplished. 


EDITOR’S  NOTE 

Perhaps  this  article — the  seventh  in  a 
series — will  come  to  the  attention  of 
many  merchandise  managers  of  the 
Housewares  Department.  In  such  cases, 
let  us  suggest  that  you  secure  previous 
copies  of  The  Bulletin  and  review 
articles  No.  1  to  6  by  Mr.  Stensgaard. 
This  will  enable  you  to  visualize  more 
clearly  the  many  advantages  of  this 
functional  display  plan  for  both  depart¬ 
mental  and  window  set-ups. 

Perhaps  the  lack  of  organized  de¬ 
partmental  display  has  been  in  a 
large  part  responsible  for  the  fact 
that  department  stores  have  had  to 
resort  to  low-priced  promotions  on 
electrical  appliances  in  order  to  get 
their  volume.  Many  merchandisers 


have  maintained  that  it  has  been 
difficult  for  them  to  sell  quality  ap¬ 
pliances  in  volume  because  the  de¬ 
mand  has  been  for  price.  These 
merchandisers,  while  supplying  this 
demand  and  following  this  trend, 
admit  that  it  is  a  fallacy  to  build  a 
volume  on  this  low-priced  merchan¬ 
dise  which  cannot  possibly  have  the 
merit  of  quality  and  endurance. 

Help  in  Trading  Up 

I  maintain  that  this  condition 
can,  in  large  part,  be  corrected  by 
the  proper  segregation  of  all  elec¬ 
trical  merchandise  into  a  department 
especially  designed  for  the  most 
effective  display  and  presentation  of 
such  merchandise.  I  also  maintain 
that  by  segregating  all  electrical 


THE  FLOOR  PLAN  OF  THE  COMPLETE  DEPARTMENT 

The  diagram  clearly  dramatises  the  efficiency  of  this  concentrated  merchandising 
display.  fVe  place  the  major  appliances  in  the  far  corners  of  the  set-up,  in  attractive 
exhibit,  and  sales  rooms  designed  to  get  the  customer  apart  from  the  small  wares 
in  order  not  to  have  traffic  interference  during  the  sales  talk.  IV e  show  Ironers  and 
Washers  adjacent  to  each  other  as  related  items. 

Three  main  entrances  sufficiently  wide  to  permit  easy  access  invite  the  potential 
customer  into  the  sales  space.  Top  arches  oz’er  each  entrance  recommend  electrical 
appliances  for  the  home. 

In  the  center  of  the  display  space  we  suggest  a  special  demonstration  unit  as^  o 
permanent  feature.  Demonstrations  on  minor  appaliances  can  be  conducted  contin¬ 
uously  and  varied  to  create  interest  and  get  the  maximum  of  results  from  each  item. 
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EVtRrTMWG  fucncAi 
rot  TW  HOKK 


THE  DEMONSTRATION  TABLE 


This  layout  may,  of  course,  be  complete  and  final  arrangement, 
changed  to  fit  any  given  space  hut  I  particularly  direct  your  atten- 
in  principle  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  tion  to  the  display  of  major  appli- 
j  correct  because  it  recognizes  the  ances.  Contrast  this  with  the  hetero¬ 
proper  relationshij)  of  the  various  genious  mass  of  refrigerators, 
appliances  to  each  other,  and  dis-  washers,  ironers.  etc.,  found  today 
plays  all  appliances  to  the  best  possi-  on  most  department  store  floors, 
l)le  advantage.  either  lined  up  and  down  the  aisle. 

The  sketch  of  the  sectional  unit,  grou])ed  around  pillars,  or  against 
showing  the  treatment  of  small  ap-  a  wall,  representing  a  forest  of  con- 
pliancc  rooms,  is  illustrative  of  the  fusion  to  the  prospective  buyer.  In 


‘‘COME  IN”  .  .  .  SAYS  THIS  INVITING  ENTRANCE 

The  outer  treatment  of  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  Electrical  Affliance  section. 
Although  our  floor  plan  does  not  sho7v  this  arrangement  as  a  definite  part  of  the 
setting,  additional  utility  and  sales  “kick"  can  be  given  this  department  by  unit 
displays  of  major  appliances  immediately  on  each  side  of  the  main  entrance.  The 
weekly  featured  models  may  be  “spotlighted”  with  suitable  copy  to  draw'  the  customer 
into  the  shcrw  room. 


this  plan  for  the  organized  depart¬ 
ment,  you  will  observe  that  each 
unit  can  be  given  its  own  glorified 
display  in  its  proper  setting,  with 
a  brief  story  on  the  l)ackground, 
which  will  interest  and  hold  the 
attention. 

The  sketch  showing  the  suggested 
demonstration  table  or  booth  is 
typical  of  what  may  be  accomplish¬ 
ed  within  the  department  on  those 
high-lighted  items  for  which  occa¬ 
sional  demonstrations  are  arranged. 
These  demonstration  booths,  by 
means  of  the  functional  display  sys¬ 
tem,  may  be  erected  or  removed  in 
a  few  moments,  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements. 

I  believe  that  it  is  inevitable  that 
the  store,  which  plans  to  do  a  better 
job  of  merchandising  and  selling  of 
electrical  appliances,  must  recognize 
the  necessity  of  organizing  a  special 
department  similar  to  the  one  sug¬ 
gested  here ;  that  this  department 
deserves  important  location  and  the 
same  outlay  for  equipment  as  any 
other  department  of  comparable 
volume  now  receives. 
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A  canopy  display,  illuminated,  spotlight¬ 
ing  the  demonstrator.  Additional  related 
items  or  reseri’e  stock  of  the  featured 
items  may  be  plaeed  in  the  shelving  units 
at  either  end.  The  entry  unit  is  as.'sem- 
bled  from  interchangeable  unit  panels 
and  adjustable  shelves. 


merchandise  in  one  department  the 
major  appliances  will  have  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  increased  traffic  which, 
naturally,  is  attracted  by  small  appli¬ 
ances  and,  because  of  this  increased 
traffic,  will  develop  many  more 
l)rospects  and  .sales.  Likewise,  the 
segregation  of  electrical  appliances 
will  admittedly  increase  the  average 
unit  of  sales  in  smaller  appliances, 
and  the  number  of  such  sales,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  oiiportunity  for  sug¬ 
gestive  and  more  intelligent  selling. 

Illustrated  on  these  ])ages  are 
several  layouts.  One  shows  a  sug¬ 
gested  treatment  of  the  floor  plan 
for  a  complete  electrical  department. 


[LECTRIC  Rm 


THE  INTERIOR  OF  THE  ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCE  DEPARTMENT 

The  section  at  the  right  of  the  illustration  is  a  front  elevation  of  the  Eledric 
Refrigerator  Department.  The  refrigerators  are  eoneentrated  in  an  area  sufficiently 
large  to  slum'  several  models  ami  shes.  This  allows  the  customer  to  shop  ea.iily 
and  also  places  the  merehandise  in  such  a  tvay  as  to  assist  the  sales-person  to  “trade 
up”  the  sale  by  having  a  complete  price  range  available.  The  back  wall  sections  are 
designed  to  merehandise  a  complete  stock  of  each  small  appliance. 


The  First  Appliance  Department  Store 

Taylor’s,  Cleveland,  Add  60  to  Electrical  Sales  Organization 

By  NORRIS  W.  QUINN 
Courtesy  “Electrical  Dealer” 


HAT  seems  to  J)e  the  world’s 
first  department  store  entirely 
devoted  to  electric  appliances 
— an  arcade  electrical  center  con¬ 
sisting  of  eight  shops  with  5,535 
square  feet  of  floor  space — opened 
in  Cleveland,  O.,  by  the  William 
Taylor  Son  and  Company,  depart¬ 
ment  store  oi)erators,  now  employs 
60  salesi)eople.  The  company  con¬ 
tinues  its  regular  electrical  depart¬ 
ment,  occupying  3,425  square  feet 
and  employing  45  salespeople,  at 
the  general  department  store.  Ad¬ 
dition  of  the  electrical  center  brings 
the  total  floor  space  devoted  by  the 
Taylor  organization  to  electrical 
merchandise  to  8,960  square  feet 
and  total  appliance  sales  emploves 
to  105. 

Eight  separate  shops  on  a  heavily 
traveled  arcade,  each  displaying  a 
separate  and  complete  line  of  major 
apjfliances,  constitute  the  new  Tay¬ 
lor  electrical  center.  And,  though 
the  center  has  been  open  only  a  few 
months,  “it  has  already  definitely 
passed  the  experimental  stage,” 
affirms  Doyle  B.  Wyre,  manager  of 
the  Taylor  appliance  and  house- 
wares  department.  “Volume  of  busi¬ 
ness,”  says  Mr.  Wyre,  “has  already 
exceeded  every  anticiijation  and  has 
more  than  demonstrated  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  idea.” 

Makes  It  Easy  to  Buy 

The  plan,  Mr.  Wyre  explains, 
renders  two  distinct  services — one 
to  the  store’s  customers,  the  other 
to  the  electrical  industry : 

“For  our  customers  we  have 
simplified  electrical  shopping.  Iti 
these  eight  shops,  located  in  a  small 
area,  it  is  jwjssible  for  the  customer 
to  examine  competitive  lines  of 
major  appliances,  make  a  decision 
and  a  purchase  on  the  spot. 

“For  the  industry  we  emphasize 
quality  merchandise  and  put  price 
competition  into  the  background. 
All  merchandise  shown  in  these 
eight  shops  is  the  output  of  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  highest  standing, 
and  salesj)eople  are  trained  to  lay 
■stress  on  merit  and  performance.” 

An  advantage  of  the  Taylor 
scheme,  Mr.  Wyre  points  out,  is 
that  the  sales  staff  in  each  of  the 


eight  shops  is  separate  and  distinct, 
and  trained  to  recite  the  merits  of 
its  particular  line  and  no  other. 
Thus  each  salesperson  qualifies  as 
an  authority  and  the  rivalry  natur¬ 
ally  arising  Ijetween  the  different 
sales  groups  is  an  important  factor 
in  stimulating  sales. 

The  Taylor  store  fronts  on  Eu¬ 
clid  Avenue,  Cleveland’s  most  im- 
o  r  t  a  n  t  shopping  thoroughfare. 
The  arcade,  hitherto  known  as  the 
Taylor  arcade,  joins  the  store  with 
Prospect  avenue,  a  street  parallel  to 
Euclid  avenue  and  probably  second 


Home  electrification  will 
obviously  be  spurred  by  the 
lowering  of  the  power  rates. 
Utility  companies  are  show¬ 
ing  a  continued  tendency  to 
make  power  cheaper.  The 
completion  of  such  govern¬ 
ment  projects  as  Boulder 
Dam  and  the  Tennessee  Val¬ 
ley  unit,  and  the  numerous 
other  power  projects  which 
President  Roosevelt  recently 
announced  the  government 
planned  to  inaugurate  as  time 
goes  on,  will  hasten  this 
trend. 


only  to  Euclid  as  a  shopping 
thoroughfare.  Since  the  Taylor  ar¬ 
cade  has  been  known  to  Cleve¬ 
landers  for  years  as  a  pedestrian 
hy-pass,  there  is  a  well  established 
pedestrian  traffic. 

As  the  arcade  stands  today,  the 
electrical  shops  are  ranged  on  either 
side  and  a  large  electrical  sign  at 
one  end  emblazons  the  arcade’s  new 
name — Taylor’s  Electrical  Center. 

The  shops  in  detail : 

1.  Taylor  General  Electric  Shop. 
In  this  shop  are  displayed  a,  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  kitchen,  refrigerator, 
washer,  ironer,  dishwasher  and 
range:  space.  15  feet  wide.  22  feet 
long:  nine  salesj^eople  employed. 

2.  Taylor  Apex  Shop.  Here  the 
complete  Apex  line  is  displayed, 
consisting  of  refrigerators,  ironers, 
w’ashers  and  cleaners :  25  feet  wide. 


35  feet  long,  30  lineal  feet  of  win¬ 
dow  space ;  seven  salespeople. 

3.  Taylor  A.  B.  C.-Grunow  Shop. 
This  shop,  18  feet  wide,  45  feet 
long,  displays  A.  B.  C.  washers  and 
ironers  and  Grunow  refrigerators; 
four  salespeople. 

4.  Taylor  Westinghouse  Shop. 
This  shop,  18  feet  wide,  45  feet 
long,  features  Westinghouse  refri¬ 
gerators,  washers,  ironers,  air  con¬ 
ditioners  and  ranges  in  addition  to 
Kolster  radios;  two  salesmen. 

5.  Taylor  Thor  Shop,  Merchan¬ 
dise  consists  of  Thor  washers  and 
ironers.  Royal  cleaners,  Bosch 
radios  and  R.  C.  A.-Victor  auto 
radios;  15  feet  wide,  45  feet  long; 
four  salespeople. 

6.  Taylor  KelvinatojSGraybar 
Shop.  This  shop,  18  feet  wide,  40 
feet  long,  is  devoted  to  Kelvinator 
refrigerators  and  Graybar  washers, 
cleaners,  ironers  and  radios ;  nine 
salesmen. 

7.  Taylor  Maytag  Shop.  Maytag 
washers  and  ironers;  18  feet  wide, 
24  feet  long ;  two  salesj^eople. 

8.  Taylor  Norge  Shop.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  Norge  refrigerators  and 
washers,  this  shop  shows  Williams 
washers  and  Philco  radios ;  18  feet 
wide,  36  feet  long;  four  sales¬ 
people. 

Every  shop  in  distinguished  by 
an  individual  sign  bearing  its  name 
and  a  list  of  appliances  shown 
within.  The  same  attention  is  giv¬ 
en  to  window  displays  as  at  the 
store’s  main  Euclid  avenue  win¬ 
dows.  Full  use  is  made  in  each  shop 
of  manufacturer’s  sales  helps. 

The  salesmen  attached  to  each 
shop  operate  on  a  rotating  basis, 
each  spending  a  definite  amount  of 
time  selling  outside  and  inside. 
Every  salesman,  however,  is  per¬ 
manently  attached  to  a  single  line, 
not  shifted  about  or  permitted  to 
sell  any  competitive  line.  Thus  is 
eliminated  any  tendency  to  push 
those  lines  which  offer  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  commissions.  Men  in  each 
shop  operate  under  the  direction  of 
a  supervisor. 

"The  electrical  center  is  here  to 
stay,”  says  Mr.  Wyre.  “From  time 
to  time,  of  course,  changes  will  be 
made  to  keej)  it  seasonable. 
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detectable  niininium  unpleasant 
cooking  odors. 

The  makers  of  electric  ranges, 
themselves  realizing  the  need  for  all 
manner  of  printed  and  other  assis¬ 
tance  to  dealers  in  demonstrating 
and  selling  electric  ranges,  have  pro¬ 
duced  such  material  in  quantity,  and 
all  manufacturers  can  he  depended 
iijM)!!  to  “lean  over  backward’’  in 
offering  their  services  to  dealers 
j)lanning  specific  promotions. 

In  national  terms  the  present 
market  for  electric  ranges  is  19,000,- 
000  wired  homes — and  growing. 
Many  thousands  of  these  homes  are 
located  in  the  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try  where  rates  for  electric  current, 
as  well  as  other  factors,  make  their 
use  not  only  desirable  but,  in  the 
long  run,  inevitable.  Huntlreds  of 
these  homes  in  your  territory  are 
figuratively  standing  on  the  brink 
of  i)urchase  right  now  and  need 
only  some  aggressive  and  convincing 
salesmanship  on  your  part  to  “tip 
over’’  the  sale.  No  months  will  be 
more  favorable  for  this  than  next 
( )ctober  and  November.  Plan  early, 
arrange  completely  for  your  demon¬ 
strations,  advise  the  makers  of  the 
ranges  you  handle,  train  your  sales 
force,  get  your  advertising  ready 
and.  when  your  event  is  over,  you 
will  have  achieved  results  that  are 
apt  to  be  beyond  your  expectations. 
Tbe  electric  range  is  one  of  the 
appliances  of  universal  use  which  is 
now  ripe  for  exploitation  -in  the 
manner  of  the  refrigerator.  You 
will  wish  to  get  in  on  this  and.  be  a 
l)art  of  it  in  your  territory — for 
your  profit. 

Exjierience  is  always  better  than 
precept.  Hence  the  interest  which 
attaches  to  the  experience  in  hand¬ 
ling  and  selling  the  larger  types  of 
electrical  appliance  —  particularly 
ranges  and  the  electric  kitchen  in 
general — reported  within  the  past 
few  weeks  by  two  widely  known 
dealers. 

G.  Fox  &  Company,  in  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  is  the  largest  depart¬ 
ment  store  betw’een  New  York  and 
Hoston,  with  eleven  floors  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  The  store  has  been  in  the 
electrical  appliance  field  for  several 
years  and  is  the  largest  refriger¬ 
ation  dealer  in  the  territory,  with 
the  exception  of  one  specialty  or¬ 
ganization  enjoying  apartment  house 
business.  The  store  has  also  put 
out  more  electric  ranges  than  any 
other  dealer,  by  a  large  percentage. 
The  display  of  ranges  and  refriger¬ 
ators  is  very  fine,  aided  by  the  elec¬ 
tric  kitchen,  as  shown  in  the  photo¬ 
graph  on  page  110. 

“We  have  already  jiroved  to  our 


own  satisfaction  that  the  major  elec¬ 
trical  appliance  business  is  suscep¬ 
tible  of  j)rofitable  department  store 
promotion,’’  comments  the  depart¬ 
ment  manager. 


What  W  .  M.  Whitney  &  Co. 

Have  Done 

Hard  on  the  heels  of  New  York 
Power  and  Light’s  announcement 
that  it  was  relinquishing  the  sale  of 
all  merchandise  to  gas  and  elec¬ 
tric  dealers  came  the  announcement 
in  full  page,  from  W.  M.  Whitney 
&  Co.,  department  store  in  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  that  it  was  assuming  the  sale 
of  all  this  merchandise.  Without 
losing  a  moment,  this  department 
store  swung  into  the  appliance  busi¬ 
ness  with  the  same  zest  and  enthus¬ 
iasm  formerly  showed  by  the  utility. 
M.  A.  Jessen,  a  former  utility  man, 
was  hired  to  head  the  department. 

Its  appliance  line  was  completed 
with  the  addition  of  electric  ranges 
and  gas  water  heaters  so  there  could 
be  nothing  lacking  to  offer  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Then  the  department  moved 
from  a  corner  in  the  basement  to 
the  third  floor,  in  the  midst  of  the 
home  furnishings. 

In  an  interview,  Franklyn  H. 
Asheby,  Alerchandise  Manager, 
said,  “Today,  this  de])artment  store 
has  an  outside  sales  force  of  14 
men,  an  electric  range  sj^ecialist, 
conducts  weekly  demonstrations 
and  cooking  classes,  and  its  sales¬ 
men  make  a  good  living  on  commis¬ 
sions  varying  from  8%  to  15%. 
The  sales  of  this  department  are 
between  7%  and  8%  of  the  store’s 
total  business.  The  last  available 
figures  show  that  June,  July  and 
.\ugust  of  1933  represent  a  300% 
increase  over  the  same  period  in 
1932,  when  the  utility  was  still  mer¬ 
chandising.’’ 

This  department  has  progressed 
far.  It  has  picked  up  the  infant 
of  the  appliance  business — the  com¬ 
plete  electric  kitchen — and  has  done 


NOVEMBER 

CALENDAR  OF 
PROMOTIONS 

In  very  many  states  Novem¬ 
ber  is  the  hunting  season. 
Hunting  means  camping,  and 
where  camps  are  wired  for 
electricity,  this  in  turn  means 
the  smaller  jxjrtable  electrical 
appliances.  Therefore  an  op¬ 
portunity  is  at  hand  for  deal¬ 
ers  to  promote  through  win¬ 
dow  trim  and  advertising  these 
appliances  against  a  back¬ 
ground  of  hunting  flavor. 

6:  Election  Day. 

11:  Armistice  Day. 

18:  Standard  Time  in  United 
States  adopted  by  Congress  1883. 
Here  is  a  chance  to  stage  an  in¬ 
tensive  promotion  of  electric  clocks 
with  placards  in  your  windows 
bearing  legends  such  as :  “Standard 
Time  Began  in  1883.  Accurate 
time  Will  Begin  in  Your  Home 
on  the  Day  You  Install  one  of 
These  Electric  Clocks.” 

29:  Thanksgiving  Day. 


much  with  it.  One  of  these  com¬ 
plete  kitchens  forms  the  background 
for  the  weekly  demonstrations.  A 
draftsman  is  continually  laying  out 
completely  equipped  kitchens.  Re¬ 
flections  of  this  work  are  seen  in 
other  departments  where  layouts  are 
being  requested  recommending  fur¬ 
niture,  utensils,  draperies,  floor  cov- 
ering. 

The  above  two  experiences  can  be 
multiplied  many  times  covering 
every  section  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  sufficient  to 
persuade  anyone 
who  has  come  to 
suppose  that  the 
age  of  electricity 
and  its  applications 
has  reached  its  peak 
that  on  the  contrary 
the  business  is  in  its 
infancy  still — with 
all  that  this  means 
in  sales  and  jirofits 
to  you  and  every 
other  dealer  in  elec¬ 
trical  appliances. 


Photo  courtesy  The  KeMnator  Corp. 
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HOLIDAY  SEASON 

Electrical  Appliances  as  Christmas  Gifts 
Fill  December  With  Profit  Possibilities 


Each  year  marks  an  increase 
in  the  popularity  of  electrical 
appliances  as  Christmas  gifts. 
Nor  is  this  popularity  confined  to 
the  smaller  types  of  appliance ;  it  is 
all-embracing  ranging  trom  refrig¬ 
erators  to  toasters,  from  vacuum 
cleaners  and  washing  machines  to 
hair  curlers. 

Aware  of  the  appeal  of  the  elec¬ 
trical  appliance  at  Christmas  time, 
dealers  have  long  sought  to  stimu¬ 
late  and  to  divert  purchases — and 
with  increasing 
success. 

Because  of  the 
fact  that  any  and 
all  electrical  ap¬ 
pliances  make 
suitable  Christ¬ 
mas  presents,  no 
particular  one 
can  be  singled 
out  for  promo¬ 
tion  at  this  sea¬ 
son.  As  each 
section  of  the 
country  o  flf  e  r  s 
diflferences  i  n 
preference,  deal¬ 
ers  can  best  rely 
on  their  own  ex¬ 
perience  as  to 
which  items  they 
wish  to  put 
special  intensive  effort  behind. 

As  far  as  the  nature  of  the  tie- 
in  with  the  Christmas  season  is 
concerned,  that  is  so  fixed  by  tradi¬ 
tion  that  it  need  hardly  be  described 
here.  Window  trimming  possibili¬ 
ties  are  endless,  as  well  as  the  de¬ 
vices  by  which  the  Christmas  atmos¬ 
phere  can  be  thrown  around  the  in¬ 
terior  display.  Perhaps  to  a  greater 
extent  than  for  any  other  occasion, 
manufacturers  bring  out  all  manner 
of  tied-in  sales  aids  and  suggestions. 
Dealers  will  do  well  to  draw  upon 
this  material  and  these  ideas  to  the 
full. 

It  should  be  said  of  course  that 
of  all  seasons  this  is  the  ideal  one 
to  focus  public  attention  on  the 
newest  things.  Anything  in  the 
shape  of  an  electrical  appliance  that 
is  startlingly  new,  in  purpose  or  in 
design,  offers  enormous  possibilities 
at  Christmas  time,  and  can  well  be 
employed  as  the  spearhead  for 


Although  at  the  moment  of  going 
to  press — early  in  January,  193-f — 
national  returns  on  the  , 1933  Holi¬ 
day  Sales  were  ineomplete,  indi- 
eations  are  that  it  was  the  best 
Christmas  in  Eleetrical  Appliances 
since  1929.  IVhat  1934  Holiday 
Sales  will  be  is  strictly  up  to  you, 
Mr.  Dealer. 


your  Christmas  sales  drive.  Each 
season  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  what  to 
give  grows  more 
difficult,  and  the 
n  u  m  b  e  r  of 
people  who  are 
looking  for 
“something  new 
and  different" 
is  legion.  To 
offer  something 
in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  electric¬ 
al  appliances  that 
answers  this 
question  is  liter¬ 
ally  to  clean  up. 

The  holiday 
selling  .sea.son  so 
completely  over¬ 
shadows  the  im¬ 
portance  of  any  other  dates  during 
December,  upon  which  promotions 
might  be  hung,  that  these  dates  are 
given  in  the  accompanying  calendar 
only  to  complete  the  record.  It  is 
likely  that  no  dealer  will  think  of 
any  other  conceivable  tie-up,  from 
December  first  onward,  than  Christ¬ 
mas. 


A  4-Year  Record 

More  units  of  electrical  appliances 
were  sold  in  the  United  States  dur¬ 
ing  1933  than  at  any  time  in  the  past 
four  years,  with  total  dollar  sales 
exceeding  figures  of  the  year  before 
for  the  first  time  since  1929. 

The  figures,  compiled  by  “Elec¬ 
trical  Merchandising,”  were  con¬ 
sidered  evidence  that  the  electrical 
industry  is  substantially  on  its  way 
out  of  the  depression  and  started  on 
a  new  phase  of  its  j)rogress.  In 


Holiday  display  by  Frigidaire 


DECEMBER 

1-25 

CALENDAR  OF 
PROMOTIONS 

3-10:  National  Prosperity 
Week.  This  occurs  always 
during  the  first  week  in 
December  during  which 
Christmas  Club  checks  are  re¬ 
leased  to  several  millions  of 
members.  Dealers  may  wish  to 
refer  to  this  in  connection  with 
their  general  Christmas  pro¬ 
motion,  possibly  addressing 
their  advertising  during  this 
week  to  the  members  of  “The 
Biggest  Club  in  America — the 
Christmas  Club.” 

9-16:  International  Colden 
Rule  Week. 

21:  Winter  begins  —  the 
shortest  day  of  the  year. 

25:  Christmas  day. 

31:  New  Year’s  Eve. 


1933  it  was  estimated  that  a  total 
of  739,000,000  electrical  appliances 
were  sold  in  the  country,  compared 
with  665,500,000  in  1932,  693,000,- 
000  in  1931  and  719,000,000  in  1930. 

The  value  of  the  appliances  sold 
in  1933  was  $460,000,000,  a  gain  of 
more  than  $45,000,000  over  sales  in 
1932  and  the  first  increase  in  four 
years.  Sales,  however,  are  still  con¬ 
siderably  below  the  1930  figures 
when  $739,000,000  in  electrical 
appliance  business  was  transacted. 

While  the  sales  of  almost  everv 
form  of  appliance  scored  gains  last 
year  over  the  previous  year,  the  in¬ 
creases  in  the  sales  of  domestic 
refrigerators  and  washing  machines 
were  unusually  large,  topping  all 
previous  figures.  Refrigerators 
crossed  the  million  mark  for  the  first 
time  with  sales  of  1,050.000,  a  gain 
of  26  per  cent  over  1932,  8  per 
cent  over  1931,  and  26  per  cent  over 
1930.  The  dollar  volume  of  refrig¬ 
erator  sales  in  the  past  year  totaled 
$175,277,000. 
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Photo  courtesy  The  Apex  Rotarex  Corp. 

This  refrigerator  is  a  late  development 
in  its  line.  The  food  compartment  is 
very  roomy  and  the  ice-cube  capacity 
more  than  adequate.  In  design,  construc¬ 
tion  and  operation  it  represents  a  distinct 
advance,  with  many  features  contributing 
to  sales  assistance. 


This  is  a  corner  of  a  typical  window 
display  of  Floor  Polishers.  Most  dealers 
in  appliances  have  torn  a  leaf  from  the 
book  of  modern  selling  and  show  the 
wax  with  the  Polishers.  It  increases  the 
sale  and  adds  interest  to  the  display. 


Photo  courtesy  C.  S.  Johnson  Sr  Son,  Inc. 


•  • 


m 
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Photo  courtesy  The  Apex  Rotarex  Corp. 

Photo  courtesy  The  KeMnator  Corp.  This  is  numbered  among  the  recent 

This  is  a  late  model  refrigerator  em-  developments  in  the  field  of  \  acuum 
bodying  many  refinements  in  beauty,  con-  Cleaners.  A  special  feature  is  the  con¬ 
struction,  finish  and  performance.  Among  struction  of  the  handle, 
the  featured  devices  are  a  5-purpt)se 

control  panel,  12  freezing  speeds,  new  • 

fast-freezing  control,  automatic  defrost¬ 
ing,  vacation  setting,  frost  chest,  refrig-  '  > 

erator  pastry  set  and  water  pitcher.  •  1 


I  WAX  I  .  -  mwf' 


<^4  /i^jcr 
^QIlujoL.  anxJL act 


THE 

Breakfast  Club 

2.SLICE  AUTOMATIC 

To  aster 

So  different,  because  it  is  so  quiet,  so 
quick  and  so  completely  automatic  - 
does  about  everything  but  butter  the 
toast  for  you!  No  noise  -  no  clockwork. 
No  signals  to  wait  for.  Toasts  2  slices, 
both  sides,  at  one  time. 

Pleasing  and  modem  in  design.  Bright 
Chromium  plate;  finished  in  black  en¬ 
amel,  with  Bakelite  trimmings.  Guar¬ 
anteed  for  one  year.  Does  the  work  of  a 
$15.00  or  $20.00  toaster,  but  costs  con¬ 
siderably  less. 

On  Sale  at  Leading  Stores  and 
Shops 

GENERAL  UTILITY 
PRODUCTS  CO. 

140  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 

Toaster  opens  automatically  when  the 
toast  is  done 
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Outside  Selling  by  Department  Stores 

By  DR.  KENNETH  DAMERON 

Executive  Secretary,  Electrical  Merchandising  Joint  Connnittee 
Reprinted,  in  part,  from  The  Btdletin 


The  department  store  is  peculiarly 
well-equiped  to  do  outside  selling  of 
electrical  appliances.  Its  charge  ac¬ 
count  lists  automatically  become 
prospect  lists  ready  for  cidtivation. 
Henvez'er — but  let  Dr.  Dameron  tell 
you  himself: 

OUTSIDE  selling  raises  a  num¬ 
ber  of  problems — methods  of 
compensation,  allocation  of  ter¬ 
ritories,  coordination  of  selling 
efforts,  training,  reduction  of  turn¬ 
over  of  outside  selling  force.  Of 
fundamental  importance  are  prob¬ 
lems  such  as  the  allocation  of  the 
advertising  appropriation  by  media, 
the  amount  of  the  appropriation  de¬ 
voted  to  appliances,  advertising  ap¬ 
peals,  advertising  copy,  and  the 


proper  timing  of  sales  promotional 
efforts. 

In  a  preliminary  survey  of  large 
department  stores  selling  electrical 
appliances,  most  of  which  had  an 
individual  total  sales  of  $10,000,000 
and  over,  at  least  19  were  using  out¬ 
side  salespeople.  Vacuum  cleaners, 
washers,  refrigerators,  radios  and 
ironers  were  the  items  for  which 
outside  salesmen  were  most  fre¬ 
quently  used.  The  selling  commis¬ 
sions  paid  by  the  store  ranged  from 
tions  as  “salary  plus  1  per  cent”  on 
5  to  20  ])er  cent. 

Outside  selling  of  electrical  ap¬ 
pliances  is  highly  specialized  and 
most  stores  find  it  necessary  to  de¬ 
velop  training  l)eyond  that  of  gen¬ 
eral  store  training.  An  effective  pro¬ 
gram  often  calls  for  a  separate 
sales  manager  in  charge  of  electrical 
appliances.  This  implies  a  continu¬ 


ous  and  concentrated  sales  effort  and 
in  actual  operations  calls  for  daily 
sales  conferences  and  field  super¬ 
vision.  Manufacturers  are  willing 
and  anxious  to  cooperate  with  stores 
in  the  development  of  materials  for 
sales  training. 

Turnoz’er  of  Outside  Salesmen 

.At  this  stage  of  development,  a 
rather  heavy  turnover  of  outside 
salesmen  may  he  expected.  Perhaps 
this  is  costly  and  may  result  in 
diminishing  good-will  to  the  store. 
Hence,  it  is  desirable  to  look  for  an 
improvement  in  outside  selling  and 
a  reduction  in  sales  help  turnover. 
Without  doubt,  the  turnover  of  out¬ 
side  salespeople  is  caused  by  all  of 
the  factors  entering  into  the  prob¬ 


lem.  These  are  discussed  below  and 
their  relation  to  the  reduction  of 
sales  help  turnover  may  he  inferred. 

Allocation  of  Territories 

How  shall  territories  l)e  allotted? 
Most  retail  trading  areas  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  a  zoning  or  breakdown 
from  which  local  sales  territories 
may  he  defined.  .As  a  rule,  retail 
territories  are  set  up  in  accordance 
with  such  indexes  as : 

( 1 )  Consumer  purchasing  power. 

(2)  Homes  owned  and  homes 
rented. 

(3)  Economical  and  social  char¬ 
acter  of  various  sections. 

(4)  Physical  factors  —  distances 
and  concentration  of  homes. 

(5)  .An  analysis  of  potential  sales 
of  each  territory. 


This  fifth  point  has  been  developed 
to  such  a  fine  degree  that  some  com¬ 
panies  state  they  can  forecast  the 
actual  earning  power  of  the  sales¬ 
man  in  these  territories. 

Salesmen  Confine  Activities  to  One 

Item 

The  policy  varies  with  respect  to 
the  restriction  of  sales  by  item. 
Some  seasoned  appliance  sales  man¬ 
agers  insist  that  outside  salesmen 
should  confine  their  activities  to  one 
item.  Others  argue  in  favor  of  mul¬ 
tiple  selling.  .As  a  compromise,  a 
bonus  may  be  given  on  leads  where 
a  j)olicy  of  one  man  to  one  a])pli- 
ance  per  territory  prevails.  The 
housewife  is  not,  therefore,  annoyed 
by  several  salesmen  representing 
tbe  same  store.  On  the  whole,  most 
stores  urge  the  concentration  of  out¬ 
side  selling  effort  on  one  item  jier 
salesman.  (To  be  effective,  sucb  a 
l^rogram  should  be  built  upon  a  care¬ 
ful  analysis  of  the  retail  territory.) 

Several  stores  have  profited  by 
permitting  outside  salespeople  to  al¬ 
ternate  between  inside  and  outside 
selling.  .As  a  by-product  of  this 
practice,  the  salesperson  secures  a 
more  practical  picture  of  store  poli¬ 
cies.  Through  his  inside  efforts  he 
may  secure  additional  leads  for  can¬ 
vassing  and  his  presence  in  the  store 
at  various  periods  should  be  heli)ful 
in  providing  additional  technique 
and  special  re-selling  information. 
This  plan  also  permits  a  better  l)al- 
ance  of  the  salary  and  commission 
method  of  payment. 

Is  Outside  Selling  Practical  in  a 

Large  City? 

It  is  frequently  stated  that  out¬ 
side  selling  is  effective  in  medium 
size  cities  and  small  cities,  but  it 
will  not  work  in  a  large  city.  Many 
factors  tend  to  support  this  state¬ 
ment — the  growth  of  apartment 
dwelling,  inability  to  gain  audiences 
with  prospects,  and  the  fact  that 
women  are  out  a  great  deal  of  the 
time,  either  for  social  or  business 
reasons.  Experience  shows  that  the 
size  of  a  city  has  made  but  little 
difference  in  the  use  of  outside  sales¬ 
men.  Department  stores  in  cities 
of  all  sizes  are  using  them  and  thus 
far  success  does  not  seem  to  depend 
on  “size  of  city.” 


Showing  the  crowd  drawn  by  The  Wallace  Company, 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  at  one  of  its  Annual  Electrical  Shows 
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liance  Complaint 

doomed  by 

of  Bracelet 


orm 


Electrical  cord  failures  are  far  too  frequently  t’.ie  cause  of 
prematurely  relegating  portable  appliances  and  lamps  to  the 
closet  or  the  attic.  Why  let  this  stigma  stand  between  you  and 
future  good  relations  with  your  customers?  For  no  matter 
what  the  cause  of  appliance  failure,  criticism  invariably  falls  on 
the  head  of  the  one  who  sold  it.  And  this  criticism  can’t  help 
being  costly. 

Yet  the  buyer  is  frequently  to  blame,  simply  because  he  has 
neglected  to  insist  on  approved  cord.  Obviously,  the  manufac¬ 
turer  has  avoided  raising  the  issue,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
inattention  to  an  important  service  detail  has  resulted  in  many 
cord  failures  during  the  past  few  years.  Fortunately,  this  con¬ 
dition  no  longer  exists.  Electrical  Cord  Manufacturers  have  at 
last  gotten  together  and  started  a  movement  to  make  it  easy 
for  the  buyer  to  distinguish  between  questionable  cords  and 
cords  which  are  durable  and  approved.  These  approved  cords- 
now  bear  a  “Bracelet  Label”  which  carries  the  statement 
“Underwriters’  Laboratories  Inspected  Cord”. 

.\t  last  it  is  within  the  buyer’s  power  to  sjiell  the  doom  of  the 
most  prolific  source  of  service  complaint.  By  specifying 
“Approved  Bracelet  Labelled  Cord”  on  all  orders  for  appliances 
and  lamps,  he  is  assured  that  the  cord  supplied  will  definitely 
meet  the  high  standards  of  Underwriters’  Laboratories  for 
performance  and  inspection. 

Approved  cord  can  be  quickly  identified  by  the  “Bracelet 
Label”  which  appears  at  five  foot  intervals  throughout  its  length. 

Electrical  Cord  Manufacturers,  155  East  44th  St.,  New  York 


LEWIS  H.  BURGESS 


Chairman,  Elertriral  Appliance 
Committee,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Says; — 


booket 


The  Identified  Cord  Move¬ 


ment’  and  I  think  it  is  a  very 
interesting  and  constructive 
activity*  in  which  all  retailers 


should  participate. 


TIIKSE  ARE  A  EEW  OF  THE  ADVANTAGES  APPROVED  CORD  OFFERS 


a  ready-made  safety  and  performance,  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  feature. 

freedom  from  complaints  and  the  loss  of 
customers. 


leririval  ronl  h 
rbai‘«  Mary'a  invM* 

very  la«i|p  ia  tb«  »hr4e  ile- 
rit  briag  »irr4l  with  roril 
d  by  Fire  I'nJrrurkrr*, 
•are  of  ffertinK  S  IFE  .«»rd. 


QUALITY] 


an  opportunity  to  rash  in  on  higher  standards. 

-freedom  from  legal  responsibility  for  having 
sold  unmerchantable  material. 


nation  wide  acceptance  of  electrical  inspection 
and  safety  organizations. 


the  knowledge  that  years  of  engineering  and 
testing  service  of  the  Underwriters’  Labor¬ 
atories  stand  behind  the  quality  of  the  cord 
you  purchase. 

Write  for  the  booklet  entitled:  “The  Identi¬ 
fied  Cord  Movement”  and  Order-Endorsement 
Stickers  for  use  on  all  orders  insisting  on 
labelled  cord. 


SEVENTH  FLOORj 
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LET^pl^  STRAIGHTEN 

YOUR  Sa£e±  (yU/CH^ 


•  If  you  want  larger  and  steadier  profits, 
sell  the  complete  line  of  Apex  Cleaners, 
Washers,  Ironers  and  Refrigerators.  To 
the  consumer.  Apex  prices  represent  the 
greatest  dollar  values  obtainable.  Yet  full 
margins  of  profit  have  been  retained  for 
the  dealer.  Advertising  and  selling  expense 
on  any  single  Apex  appliance  has  a  big 


carry-over  value  to  the  remainder  of  the 
line.  The  satisfactory  performance  of  each 
Apex  appliance  makes  easier  the  sale  of 
another.  Quickly,  your  efforts  concentrated 
on  the  Apex  group  of  quality  products, 
will  straighten  your  sales  curve  and 
soon  you  will  find  each  month  deliver¬ 
ing  a  bigger  quota  of  sales  and  profits. 


: 


D  i  s play 


Ad-Windows” 

Talk  About  a  Dress  Sale 

By  JACK  T.  CHORD 

Editor,  Display  World,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


WHERE,  oh  where,  is  the  store 
that  hasn’t  introduced,  some¬ 
time  during  the  early  Spring 
season,  a  SALE  of  ready-to-wear, 
a  SALE  of  clothing,  or  a  SALE  of 
other  store  fashion  merchandise? 
Appreciating  the  importance  of  a 
SALE  of  early  fashion  merchan¬ 
dise,  we  have,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  mighty  smart  “Knox,”  New 
York  City,  advertisement,  prepared 
a  window  display  that  should  liter¬ 
ally  “knock  ’em  dead!” — and  once 
the  display  has  knocked  them  dead, 
it  will  be  a  very  simple  matter  for 
your  store  sales  staff  to  “drag  ’em 
in”  the  store  and  “sell  'em  merchan¬ 
dise.” 

Can  Be  Adapted  to  Various  Lines 

The  Knox  advertisement  suggests 
“A  Whale  Of  A  Sale!”,  and  while 
it  features  dresses,  it  also  mentions 
swagger  coats.  So,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  idea  of  “A  Whale 
Of  A  Sale”  cannot  be  developed  for 
all  lines  of  goods.  Just  change  the 
character  of  the  merchandise  sug¬ 
gested  on  the  background  to  coats, 
shirts,  shoes,  hosiery,  etc.,  change 
the  set-up  of  the  window  to  fit  the 
merchandise,  and  the  event  can  be 
store-wide. 

The  idea  of  a  “whale”  suggests 
a  sea  scene,  and  as  we  will  want  our 
window  to  reflect  the  same  atmos¬ 
phere,  we  develop  the  idea  of  a  pier. 
It  is  on  this  pier  that  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  dresses  or  merchandise  will 
be  made.  A  low  platform  at  the 
front  of  the  window,  resembling  a 
float,  carries  the  balance  of  the  copy 
not  contained  on  the  background 
proper.  Immediately  around  the 
float,  and  under  the  pier,  cut-out 
waves  add  an  effect  of  realism. 

In  the  presentation  of  the 
“message,”  the  displayman  can  use 
the  copy,  “A  Whale  Of  A  Sale!” 
across  the  top  of  the  window  back¬ 
ground,  with  the  float  being  used 


for  the  price,  or  copy  can  be  elimi¬ 
nated  from  the  background  entirely 
and  used  only  on  the  float  with  the 
background  carrying  the  marine 
scene,  the  cut-out  garments,  and  the 
price  of  the  merchandise.  The  copy 
can  be  painted  flat  on  the  back¬ 
ground,  or  cut-ou^  copy  can  be  used. 
The  copy  can  be  cut  from  thick 
cardboard  or  thin  wallboard. 

In  the  development  of  the  pier 
idea,  the  displayman  can  follow  sev¬ 
eral  different  methods  of  construc¬ 
tion  and  design.  The  idea  suggested 
in  our  original  drawing  can  be  fol¬ 
lowed,  or,  instead  of  constructing  a 
walk,  the  entire  window  floor  can  be 
covered  with  wallboard  with  the  de¬ 
sign  of  a  walk  painted  on  the  board. 
If  the  pier  effect  is  used  the  walk 
should  be  constructed  at  least  10  or 
12  inches  off  the  actual  window 
floor;  if  the  entire  window  floor  is 
covered  for  a  walk  effect,  the  walk 


Here  is  the  “Whale  of  a  Sale!" 
advertisement.  The  reproduction 
of  the  “whale”  idea  for  an  “Ad- 
Window”  display  should  prove 
not  only  effective  but  productive. 


will  remain  flat  on  the  floor.  In  con¬ 
structing  the  walk  we  suggest  the 
use  of  actual  lumber ;  wall  board  can 
be  used  but  due  to  the  thinness  of 
the  board  available,  it  will  be  very 
difficult  to  obtain  effective  realism. 
If  the  walk  effect  is  constructed  flat 
on  the  window  floor,  wallboard  can 
be  used  to  very  good  advantage. 

Materials  for  Construction 

Due  to  the  wide  expanse  of  un¬ 
broken  wall,  we  suggest  the  use  of 
furring  strips  and  the  construction 
of  a  frame  covering  the  entire 
background.  Sign  painters’  cloth,  or 
muslin,  will  be  used  to  cover  the 
frame.  The  cloth  will  be  sprayed 
with  white  or  light  blue  paint,  and 
the  copy,  merchandise,  and  other 
scenic  effects  will  be  fastened  in 
place.  You  will  notice  that  we  have 
not  continued  the  effect  of  the 
horizon  line  entirely  around  the 
background ;  this  line  ends  where  it 
meets  the  ends  of  the  window. 
Should  the  displayman  desire  to 
create  the  effect  of  the  pier  extend¬ 
ing  into  the  ocean,  with  railing 
effects  produced  on  either  side  of  the 
window,  railing  effects  will  be  built 
and  placed  at  each  end  of  the  win¬ 
dow  with  the  horizon  line  continuing 
to  the  window  glass.  If  this  effect  is 
not  wanted,  paint  the  ends  of  the 
window  to  represent  Irnth  houses  or 
plain  walls. 

The  displayman  can  follow  several 
different  methods  in  the  presentation 
of  merchandise  on  the  window  back¬ 
ground.  Wallboard  cut-outs  can  be 
used  or  actual  merchandise  can  be 
fastened  on  the  background.  If  the 
background  is  constructed  of  scenic 
cloth,  reinforcements  of  wallboard 
must  be  placed  behind  the  cloth 
against  which  the  merchandise  will 
be  pinned.  If  wallboard  cut-outs 
are  used,  they  can  hang  from  the 
ceiling  by  wires. 

Our  fixture  set-ups  suggest  two 
different  arrangements ;  one  arrange- 
(Continued  on  page  156) 
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A  Survey  of  Pattern  Departments 

Prepared  by  the  MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 


O  TORES  all  over  the  country  have  been  asking 
ideas  for  improving  the  profit  showing  in  their 
pattern  departments.  As  a  result  of  this  wide¬ 
spread  interest,  a  questionnaire  was  submitted  to  our 
members  by  the  Merchandising  Division  in  regard  to 
their  contract  forms,  as  a  first  step  in  the  analysis  of 
the  operation  of  this  department.  Many  different  ideas 
and  suggestions  have  been  received,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  factual  information  collected  as  to  essential 
clauses  that  should  be  embodied  in  such  contracts.  This 
material  has  been  carefully  studied  and  analyzed,  and 
our  findings  are  presented  in  this  report. 

Reports  have  been  received  from  stores  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  with  annual  volumes  ranging  from  less 
than  $75,000  to  $35,000,000  or  more.  Slightly  over 
half  the  stores  reported  they  had  but  one  pattern  con¬ 
tract;  nearly  40  per  cent  of  them  had  either  two  or 
three  patterns  for  which  they  had  contracted,  as  is 
shown  in  the  following  table: 

Contracts  Number  of 

per  Store  Stores 


their  contracts,  or  commenting  upon  the  situation. 
These  inquiries  have  been  particularly  helpful  as  a 
means  of  determining  the  extent  to  which  some  of 
the  better  known  companies  follow  uniform  policies 
as  to  contract  terms,  and  the  considerations  which 
enable  some  stores  to  obtain  more  liberal  arrangements 
than  others. 

Except  in  the  case  of  certain  popular  priced  lines, 
the  pattern  companies  require  the  retailer  to  put  him¬ 
self  under  contract  before  he  may  handle  their  mer¬ 
chandise.  The  amount  of  stock  which  the  average  store 
contracts  to  purchase  in  order  to  install  a  particular 
line  of  patterns  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2,000  to 
$2,500  at  retail.  The  opening  stocks  reported  ranged 
from  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  $7,000,  but  it  is  worth 
noting  that  one-quarter  of  the  contracts  specified 
opening  stocks  of  $1,000  or  less,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  following  table: 


Amount  of  Opening 
Stock  Reported  (at 
Retail) 


Percentage  of 
Contracts 
Represented 


1 

51  per  cent 

$  500 

11.0  per  cent 

2 

17 

1,000 

13.6 

3 

21 

1,500 

11.0 

4 

7 

2,000 

13.6 

5 

2 

2,500 

10.0 

6 

2 

3,000 

16.0 

3,500 

7.5 

100  per  cent 

4,000 

12.3 

Two-thirds  of  the  stores  reporting  only  one  contract 

4,500 

2.5 

O  C 

had  total  annual  volumes  of 

one  million  or  less;  five- 

7,000 

2,5 

eighths  of  those  reporting  two  or  more  contracts  were 
in  the  larger  volume  brackets.  Several  of  the  smaller 
and  average-size  stores,  however,  carried  as  many  as 
three  contracts  and  a  full  third  of  the  larger  stores 
reported  only  one  contract  per  store. 

An  additionab  and  very  valuable  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  has  been  the  letters  received  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Merchandising  Division  from  retailers,  giving 
the  details  of  their  experience,  asking  advice  about 


100.0  per  cent 

The  largest  stocks  were  not  always  reported  by  the 
largest  stores.  One  of  the  smallest  stores  in  the  group 
reported  a  total  opening  stock  of  $8,600,  retail,  for 
three  contracts,  or  an  average  of  almost  $3,000  for 
each.  On  the  other  hand,  another  and  much  larger 
store  also  had  three  contracts,  but  its  opening  stock 
averaged  only  $2,000  for  each  line. 


The  Pattern  Department  of 
the  T.  Eaton  Company, 
Toronto,  Canada,  finds  that 
their  display  of  the  patterns 
of  various  companies  is  pro* 
ductive  of  good  results. 
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The  Pattern  Department  of 
Carson  Pirie  Scott,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  is  adjacent  to  the 
Piece  Goods  Department. 


Of  those  contracts  specifying  opening  stocks  of 
$2,000  or  less  (at  retail),  about  half  were  made  with 
small  and  medium  sized  stores,  and  about  half  with 
larger  stores.  Where  the  opening  stock  ranged  from 
$2,000  to  $3,000,  60  per  cent  of  the  contracts  were 
with  larger  stores,  and  only  40  per  cent  with  stores 
having  total  annual  volumes  of  $1,000,000  or  less. 
Where  the  opening  stock  was  above  $3,000,  only  36 
per  cent  of  the  contracts  were  with  stores  of  small  and 
medium  size. 

An  interesting  comparison  may  be  made  between  two 
stores  of  approximately  the  same  size — both  have  an¬ 
nual  sales  volumes  of  from  one  to  two  million  dollars. 
One  of  them  carries  four  lines  of  patterns,  with  open¬ 
ing  stocks  that  reach  a  total  of  $9,300,  or  an  average 
of  about  $2,300  per  contract.  The  other  carries  three 
lines,  with  opening  stocks  that  reach  a  total  of  only 
$3,300,  which  would  bring  its  average  stock  figure  to 
$1,100  per  contract,  or  less  than  half  the  average  figure 
for  the  first  store. 

As  a  rule,  contracts  stipulate  that  the  retailer  is  to 
maintain  his  stock  at  or  above  a  definite  level — usually 
the  amount  of  the  opening  stock.  As  a  check,  stores 
are  frequently  required  to  submit  semi-annual  inven¬ 
tories  to  the  pattern  companies.  A  typical  contract 
clause  covering  this  point  reads :  “We  (the  store)  will 
promptly  reorder  patterns  sold  and  maintain  stock  on 
hand  at  not  less  than  the  amount  of  original  stock 
named  above,  and  will  send  you  a  detailed  inventory 
of  patterns  regularly,  after  discarding  . ” 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the 
contracts  reported  according  to  minimum  stock  re¬ 
quirements  : 


Stipulated 

Percentage  of  Such 

Minimum  Stock 

Contracts  Represented 

$  500  (Retail) 

6.0  per  cent  of  contracts 

1,000 

12.0 

1,500 

13.4 

2,000 

16.4 

2,500 

12.0 

3,000 

21.0 

3,500 

7.2 

4,000 

9.0 

4,500  and  over 

3.0 

100.0  per  cent 


It  will  be  noted  that  while  the  average  stock  to  be 
maintained  is  slightly  in  excess  of  $2,000  for  each 
pattern,  the  largest  single  group  is  that  stipulating 
$3,000  as  the  minimum  requirement.  Of  this  group, 

42  per  cent  of  the  contracts  are  with  stores  of  small 
and  medium  size,  and  58  per  cent,  with  stores  of  larger 
size. 

Store's  Investment  in  Patterns 

The  store’s  investment  in  maintaining  such  minimum 
stocks  is  not  as  large  as  it  may  appear  at  first  glance 
from  these  figures,  for  two  specific  reasons.  Inasmuch 
as  the  store  receives  a  discount  from  retail  of  40  per 
cent  or  50  per  cent,  its  actual  investment  would  not 
be  more  than  $600  for  every  $1,000  at  retail  in  most 
cases.  Second,  this  figure  is  further  reduced  by  the 
fact  that  the  pattern  companies  usually  arrange  for 
a  standing  credit  of  about  half  the  billed  cost  of  the 
initial  shipment.  That  is  to  say,,  when  a  retailer  puts 
in  a  line  of  patterns,  he  pays  for  a  portion  of  his 
opening  stock  within  thirty  days  and  leaves  the  bal¬ 
ance  as  a  standing  credit  on  the  company’s  books,  to 
be  wiped  out  at  the  termination  of  the  contract — 
generally  by  the  return  of  patterns  for  full  or  partial 
credit. 

Thus,  the  actual  investment  in  a  pattern  stock  may 
not  be  more  than  $300  or  $400  for  every  $1,000  at  ^ 
retail,  provided  that  the  stock  does  not  grow  appre-  * 
ciably  larger  than  the  original  figure.  In  some  cases, 
stores  have  obtained  more  liberal  contracts  by  making 
larger  initial  investments  in  proportion  to  the  retail 
value  of  their  stocks.  One  store  reported  that  it  had 
been  offered  a  choice  between  a  discount  from  list 
price  of  40  per  cent,  coupled  with  a  standing  credit 
that  would  make  its  initial  investment  very  sn^l,  and 
a  discount  of  50  per  cent  with  a  smaller  standing 
credit. 

The  pattern  company  referred  to  in  this  case  does 
not,  however,  appear  consistently  to  follow  a  policy 
of  favoring  those  stores  which  assume  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  investment  in  stock.  For  example,  Store 

X,  which  paid  for  only  one-quarter  of  its  stock  within 
the  first  thirty  days,  receives  a  discount  of  50  per 
cent  from  retail  on  this  company’s  patterns.  Store 

Y,  carrying  a  stock  of  approximately  twice  the  size 
of  X’s,  paid  for  one-third  within  the  first  thirty  days, 
but  receives  a  discount  from  retail  of  only  40  per  cent. 
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However,  there  is  a  compensating  factor  for  Store  Y 
in  that  it  may  return  its  stock  for  full  credit  at  the 
expiration  of  its  contract,  whereas  Store  X  will  be 
allowed  only  50  per  cent  of  billed  cost  at  that  time. 
Both  contracts  are  for  five-year  periods.  Although 
Store  X  may  sustain  a  considerable  loss  in  the  eventual 
winding  up  of  its  contract,  the  larger  discount  from 
retail  may  enable  it  to  set  up  a  reserve  against  this 
contingency.  If  Store  X  looks  forward  to  a  consider¬ 
able  volume  over  the  five-year  period,  its  department 
may  make  a  better  showing  than  that  of  Store  Y ; 
on  the  other  hand,  if  its  confidence  in  this  particular 
line  of  patterns  is  not  justified.  Store  X  may  come  out 
very  much  the  loser. 

Interest  Charged 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  stores  bind  themselves  to 
maintain  stocks  of  a  specified  size,  they  are  usually 
obliged  to  pay  interest  on  the  standing  credit — ordi¬ 
narily  5  per  cent  per  annum,  though  sometimes  6  per 
cent.  In  20  per  cent  of  the  contracts,  no  interest  was 
required,  and  thus  a  portion  of  the  stock  was  virtually 
on  consignment.  One  company,  which  regularly  re¬ 
quires  interest  on  standing  credits,  waived  it  on  one 
contract,  but  called  the  standing  credit  an  advertising 
allowance.  This  was  not  an  advertising  allowance  in 
the  literal  sense,  however,  for  the  store  was  required 
to  reimburse  the  company  for  that  amount  at  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  contract,  exactly  as  would  be  the  case 
if  the  “allowance”  had  been  a  standing  credit. 

Here  are  excerpts  from  the  contract  in  question : 

“In  connection  with  the  sale  of  .  Patterns 

in  your  store,  it  is  agreed  that  we  will  make  you  an 

advertising  allowance  of  $ .  to  be  applied 

against  the  purchase  price  of  an  initial  stock  of 

.  Patterns.  In  the  event  of  this  agreement 

being  terminated  you  are  to  return  to  us  . 

Patterns  in  the  amount  of  $ .  at  net  invoice 

prices  to  reimburse  us  for  the  allowance  covered  in 
paragraph  one.” 

A  more  typical  contract  covering  this  point  is  worded 
as  follows: 

“We  (the  store)  have  on  hand  a  stock  of  . 

Patterns  amounting  at  cost  to  $1500,  for  which  we 
owe  you,  exclusive  of  current  account,  $750  payable 
on  the  termination  by  regular  notice  or  otherwise  of 
business  relations  hereunder.  We  will  pay  interest 
on  the  unpaid  balance  of  $750  at  the  rate  of  5  per 
cent  per  annum,  payable  on  January  10  and  July  10.” 


A  feature  that  appears  in  almost  every  pattern  con¬ 
tract  is  the  provision  that  the  store  receive  a  supply 
of  new  designs  each  month,  in  a  shipment  which  is 
frequently  referred  to  as  the  “monthly  standing  order.” 
Under  a  few  of  the  contracts  reported,  new  designs  are 
shipped  only  as  ordered,  but  the  typical  contract  au¬ 
thorizes  the  company  to  ship  an  assortment  of  new 
styles  each  month,  according  to  a  schedule  specified 
by  the  pattern  company.  For  example,  one  company's 
contracts  may  simply  say  “a  selection  of  new  patterns 
as  issued  by  you  (the  company)  monthly  according  to 
your  classification  number  . ”.  Another  com¬ 

pany  may  word  the  clause  in  this  way: 

“Send  us  (tbe  store)  each  month  one  (or  as  many 
more  as  the  store  wishes  to  contract  for)  of  each 

size  and  .  extra  of  the  medium  sizes  of  the 

new  monthly  patterns  as  issued.” 

The  amount  of  new  stock  shipped  in  this  way  gen¬ 
erally  approximates  from  3  per  cent  to  5  or  6  per 
cent  of  the  opening  stock,  but  in  one-seventh  of  the 
cases  reported  the  amount  of  new  stock  received  on 
standing  order  each  month  averaged  10  per  cent  or  more 
of  the  opening  stock,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Monthly  Standing  Order — 

Percentage  of 

Percentage  of  Shipment  in 

Such  Contracts 

Relation  to  Opening  Stock 

Represented 

1  %  of  stock 

5.4  %  of  contracts 

2 

9.0 

3 

23.0 

4 

12.5 

5 

19.7 

6 

9.0 

7 

0.0 

8 

5.4 

9 

1.8 

10  or  more 

14.2 

100.0  per  cent 

It  will  be  seen  that  although  the  3  per  cent  figure 
occurs  more  frequently  than  any  other,  the  standing 
order  reaches  an  average  of  5  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
ojjening  stock  in  half  the  cases  reported.  Attention 
should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  monthly  standing 
order  does  not  represent  the  total  purchases ;  it  is  simply 
the  minimum  amount  of  new  stock  a  store  receives 


Hot  or  Cold? 

Best  &  Co.  is  featuring  Mexican  designs  for  southern  wear 
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Stern  Bros,  show  costumes  for  those  who  prefer  winter  sports 


each  month.  In  addition  to  the  standing  order,  there 
will  also  be  the  usual  orders  for  numbers  that  sell 
quickly  and  should  be  replaced  to  maintain  complete 
stocks. 

Food  for  thought  is  found  when  these  percentages 
are  checked  against  the  number  of  stock  turns  a  year 
in  pattern  departments.  According  to  figures  compiled 
by  the  Controllers’  Congress  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  stores  whose  total  annual  sales 
are  under  one  million  dollars  (and  this  includes  half 
the  stores  responding  to  the  questionnaire)  turned  their 
pattern  stocks  only  0.6  times  in  1932.  That  is  to  say, 
these  smaller  stores  sell  one-twentieth  of  their  total 
pattern  stock  each  month.  Thus,  if  such  stores  receive 
new  stock  on  their  standing  order  amounting  to  approxi¬ 
mately  5  per  cent  of  the  total  stock,  the  amount  of 
stock  so  received  equals  the  total  volume  of  pattern 
sales  and  no  leeway  is  allowed  for  merchandising  the 
departments  in  accordance  with  the  needs  and  tastes 
of  their  individual  clienteles. 

At  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  particular  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  styles  suitable  to  that  season  while 
other  patterns  are  “dead”  stock  for  the  time  being, 
vet  the  pattern  contract  does  not  provide  for  this  flexi¬ 
bility.  While  the  total  amount  of  the  stock  is  large  in 
proportion  to  the  sales  volume,  customers  may  be 
limited  in  their  selection  of  patterns  because  of  the 
restricted  assortment  of  desirable  and  current  styles. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  a  ready-to-wear  garment  depart¬ 
ment,  the  stock  of  goods  is  entirely  closed  out  at  the 
end  of  each  season,  and  the  beginning  of  the  new 
season  finds  a  stock  on  hand  that  offers  a  wide  choice 
of  the  latest  styles,  yet  with  a  stock  of  goods  that  is 
small  in  comparison  with  the  sales  of  the  department. 
Not  only  is  this  plan  of  merchandising  a  department 
desirable  from  the  customer’s  standpoint,  but  it  is  a 
very  important  factor  in  the  profitableness  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  A  more  detailed  comparison  of  the  operating 
results  of  the  pattern  department  with  a  kindred  depart¬ 
ment  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

A  better  turnover  is  reported  by  stores  considerably 
larger  in  size,- according  to  the  Controllers’  Congress. 
Those  with  total  annual  volumes  of  ten  million  or 
more  turned  their  pattern  stocks  1.9  times  in  1932. 
This  means  that  almost  one-sixth  of  their  pattern  stocks 


moved  each  month.  Consequently,  even  if  such  stores 
were  obligated  to  take  in  an  allotment  of  new  stock 
amounting  to  as  much  as  10  per  cent  of  their  original 
stock  figure,  they  would  still  be  open  to  buy  more 
patterns  each  month  and  could  manipulate  their  stocks 
to  better  advantage  than  the  smaller  stores  in  the  mer¬ 
chandising  of  the  department.  The  number  of  stores 
in  this  volume  grouping  is,  of  course,  small,  and  does 
not  represent  average  conditions. 

For  the  sake  of  illustration,  let  us  assume  that  an 
average  store  and  a  large  store  have  contracts  with 
the  same  company,  and  that  each  has  agreed  to  carry 
a  minimum  stock  of  $2,500,  retail,  of  that  company’s 
pattern — a  perfectly  possible  situation,  and  one  that  is 
reflected  in  the  questionnaire  responses  received.  If 
the  average  store  had  the  typical  turnover  of  0.6  in 
1932,  it  sold  $125  worth  of  patterns  a  month,  or  5  per 
cent  of  its  total  stock.  Thus,  unless  this  store’s  standing 
order  averaged  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  total  amount 
of  stock,  the  store  rarely  found  itself  “open  to  buy” 
and  to  put  in  a  supply  of  styles  that  proved  popular. 
The  large  store,  on  the  other  hand,  turned  its  $2,500 
stock  1.9  times  in  1932,  and  sold  $400  worth  of  patterns 
each  month.  Even  if  the  large  store’s  standing  order 
amounted  to  10  per  cent  of  the  original  stock  figure, 
or  $250  a  month,  it  was  still  open  to  buy  an  additional 
$150  worth  of  patterns  each  month,  and  to  have  a 
plentiful  supply  of  wanted  styles  on  hand. 

By  having  several  schedules,  pattern  companies  do 
make  an  effort  to  adjust  the  size  of  the  monthly  stand¬ 
ing  order  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  business  a  store 
may  be  expected  to  do.  At  the  time  of  signing  a  con¬ 
tract,  a  store  selects  the  schedule  which  seems  best 
suited  to  its  needs  but,  if  the  selection  proves  unwise, 
there  is  no  provision  for  a  change  within  the  period 
of  the  contract.  Where  the  amount  of  incoming  stock 
is  too  light,  reorders  may  be  expected  to  take  care  of 
the  situation;  but  where  the  amount  of  new  stock  on 
standing  order  proves  to  be  too  heavy,  the  logical  solu¬ 
tion  is  apparently  for  the  store  to  step  down  to  a  lower 
schedule.  Frequently,  such  adjustments  can  be  made 
through  cprrespondence  with  the  company  concerned, 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  a  provision  of 
this  sort  should  not  appear  in  the  contract  itself,  so 
that  the  merchant  will  -know  how  to  handle  the  situa- 
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tion  if,  for  example,  his  sales  should  fall  off  appre¬ 
ciably.  Moreover,  if  the  regulation  of  incoming  stock 
is  not  left  entirely  to  the  company,  the  merchant  will 
realize  that  it  is  just  as  necessary  in  this  department, 
as  in  any  other,  that  he  study  the  relationship  between 
his  purchases,  his  stock,  and  his  sales,  and  that  he  must 
interest  himself  in  its  operation  to  make  it  profitable. 
As  it  is,  too  little  is  left  to  the  initiative  and  direction 
of  those  operating  the  department  and  it  is  treated  as 
an  orphan. 

The  regulation  of  incoming  stock  is  particularly  im¬ 
portant  to  both  manufacturer  and  retailer  in  this  field, 
since  retail  prices  are  fixed  by  the  manufacturer  and 
the  merchant  may  not  clear  out  slow-sellers,  as  in  other 
departments,  by  means  of  prompt  and  adequate  mark- 
downs.  A  leading  ready-to-wear  merchandising  execu¬ 
tive  has  said  that  he  does  not  allow  any  item  to  remain 
in  stock  more  than  a  week  without  doing  something 
to  start  it  moving. 

Of  the  contracts  reported,  only  one  in  four  permits 
the  stores  to  return  for  full  credit  patterns  which  are 
slow  sellers.  In  some  cases,  such  patterns  may  be  re¬ 
turned  at  discard  rates — that  is,  for  credit  at  less  than 
billed  cost.  The  retailer  in  this  way  may  be  penalized 
by  losses  through  stock  shipped  him,  in  the  selection 
of  which  he  has  had  no  part,  and  which  is  unsuited  to 
his  clientele.  Of  course,  it  may  be  said  that  if  a  retailer 
were  permitted  to  return  for  full  credit  any  numbers 
which,  in  his  opinion,  were  undesirable,  he  would  be 
less  likely  to  carry  a  full  assortment  of  patterns,  and 
might  neglect  to  promote  the  sale  of  his  stock  on  hand. 
Still,  it  is  fairly  safe  to  assume  that  if  a  retailer  were 
permitted  to  exercise  the  same  control  over  his  pattern 
stock  that  he  does  in  other  departments,  he  would 
maintain  a  plentiful  supply  of  the  wanted  styles  on 
hand,  and  push  harder  for  volume  at  the  height  of 
the  selling  season. 

From  time  to  time,  the  pattern  companies  discard 
certain  numbers  from  their  lines — probably  as  many, 
over  a  given  period,  as  are  added  in  the  form  of  new 
numbers.  Stores  are  permitted  to  return  any  stock 
they  may  have  of  these  discards,  but  it  is  a  common 
practice  to  restrict  such  returns  to  stated  intervals.  In 
80  per  cent  of  the  cases,  they  may  be  returned  semi¬ 
annually,  and  in  most  of  the  other  cases,  quarterly. 

This  means  that  numbers  which  are  “duds”,  or  which 
have  become  outmoded,  must  be  carried  in  stock  for 
months  before  they  may  be  returned.  Here,  again,  is 
a  situation  that  is  scarcely  likely  to  be  duplicated  in 
any  other  department.  The  department  may  be  cluttered 
up  with  dead  stock  during  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  time,  resulting  in  a  state  of  affairs  scarcely  likely 
'to  prove  stimulating  to  the  sales  staff.  At  the  same 
time,  the  store  may  not  be  able  to  devote  sufficient 
space  and  capital  to  the  purpose  of  carrying  additional 
stocks /of  the  popular  designs. 

•  Although  the  retailer  has  no  voice  as  to  the  numbers 
that  are  to  be  discarded  by  the  pattern  companies,  his 
stock  generally  automatically  drops  in  value  when  the 
discard  list  is  published.  Only  17  per  cent  of  the  con¬ 
tracts  reported  permit  the  return  of  discards  for  full 
credit;  in  the  remaining  83  per  cent  of  the  contracts, 
returns  of  discards  'are  credited  at  90  per  cent  of 
billed  cost,  or  even  less.  Stores  are  not  obliged  to 
return  numbers  to  the  company  as  soon  as  they  are 
discarded,  but  the  difficulties  entailed  in  working  off 
odds  and  ends  of  discontinued  numbers  usually  make 
their  return  the  least  expensive  course. 

To  minimize  losses  of  this  kind,  one  merchant  has 


made  an  arrangement  with  the  pattern  company  where¬ 
by  he  is  notified  privately  of  numbers  that  are  to  be 
discarded  two  months  before  they  are  actually  placed 
on  the  discard  list.  In  this  way,  he  is  able  to  avoid 
ordering  in  June  an  extra  supply  of  a  number  that 
will  be  discarded  in  July. 

Credit  for  discarded  patterns  is  not  usually  given 
unreservedly  or  immediately.  One  contract  reads: 

“So  long  as  we  comply  fully  with  the  provisions 
hereof,  patterns  purchas^  hereunder,  as  discarded  from 
your  catalogue,  may  be  returned  to  you  in  January 
'  and  July  of  each  year  for  merchandise  credit  of  90% 
of  the  sum  paid  for  them,  such  credit  to  apply  only 
in  payment  for  patterns  shipped  to  us  after  credit  is 
thus  established.” 

That  is,  credit  given  for  discards  returned  in  January 
may  not  be  applied  against  the  January  remittance; 
it  must  be  applied  against  pattern  purchases  made  in 
February  and  thereafter.  According  to  the  clause 
quoted,  it  may  not  be  applied  against  interest  charges, 
or  against  invoices  for  fashion  sheets,  counter  cata¬ 
logues,  etc. 

Another  contract  is  more  clearly  worded  on  this 
point : 

“We  may  return  to  your  New  York  Office,  in 
January,  April,  July,  October,  patterns  which  have 
been  discarded  by  you  and  which  were  received  from 
you.  Within  thirty  days  after  these  discarded  patterns 
are  received  by  you,  you  are  to  issue  credit  to  our 
Exchange  Account  at  ninety  per  cent  (90%)  of  the 
above  rates,  to  be  applied  against  all  subsequent  charges 
for  patterns  shipped  to  us  on  standing  order,  reorder, 
or  special  order.” 

Although  the  return  of  discards  is  usually  the  only 
means  open  to  the  retailer  for  disposing  of  unsalable 
designs,  the  discard  list  does  not  always  cover  all 
unsalable  numbers.  Only  19  per  cent  of  the  replies 
indicated  that  the  discard  list  covered  the  unsalable 
items  to  a  fair  degree.  Among  the  stores  which  con¬ 
fined  themselves  to  styles  retailing  at  $1.00  or  less, 
however,  the  percentage  of  contracts  which  worked 
out  to  the  retailer’s  satisfaction  on  this  point  amounted 
to  29  per  cent. 

Incidentally,  the  majority  of  the  reporting  stores 
carried  no  patterns  to  sell  at  more  than  $1.00.  In 
two-thirds  of  the  stores,  this  figure  represented  the 
highest  price  line.  Twenty-seven  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  reporting  handle  nothing  to  retail  at  more 
than  50  cents.  The  table  below  shows  the  distribution 
of  stores  according  to  price  ranges: 

Highest  Price  Percentage  of 

Line  for  Store  Stores  Represented 


$  .35 

2  per  cent  of  stores 

.50 

28 

.65 

11 

.75 

7 

1.00 

19 

1.50 

4 

1.75 

4 

2.00 

17 

2.50 

4 

Above  2.50 

4 

100  per  cent 

The  lowest  price  line  in  most  of  these  stores  is  15 
or  25  cents,  although  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the 
stores  carry  patterns  priced  as  low  as  10  cents. 

At  the  expiration  of  a  pattern  contract,  stores  may 
usually  return  all  or  part  of  their  purchased  stocks. 
It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that  10  per  cent  of  the 
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ivcars  shorts  of  heavy  linen  and  a  checked  linen  blouse.  The 
men’s  bathing  suits  have  gay  and  vari-colored  tops. 

B.  Altman  &  Co.  tried  out  their  new  costumes  for 
Southern  resorts  at  Bermuda.  They  found  several  bathing 
suits  a  most  important  part  of  any  wardrobe. 


A  beach  party.  The  girl  on  the  right  wears  the  novel 
“baby  pants”  bathing  suit  with  a  knit  top  complete  with 
halter  neck  and  nautical  design.  The  other  suits  are  a 
popular  check  with  an  extremely  low  back  and  a  green  silk 
one,  worn  with  a  large  beach  hat.  The  girl  in  the  center 


Some  interesting  figures  may  be  obtained  by  study¬ 
ing  the  situation  under  typical  contracts.  One  of  the 
arrangements  most  frequently  reported  permits  the 
store  to  return  all  stock  for  credit  at  50  per  cent  of 
billed  cost,  an  arrangement  that  is  usually  made  in  con¬ 
tracts  allowing  a  40  per  cent  discount  from  retail  on 
the  store’s  purchases.  Thus,  the  store  with  a  retail 
stock  of  $2,000  will  have  an  investment  of  $1,200  in 
that  stock.  If  this  is  returned  for  credit  at  50  per  cent 
of  billed  cost,  the  store  loses  $600 — a  considerable  item, 
especially  if  the  department  has  not  proved  profitable 
in  its  operation.  Such  an  arrangement  is  particularly 
disadvantageous  to  a  store  with  a  slow  turnover  in 
patterns.  Even  in  a  store  where  the  pattern  stock  has 
turned  once  a  year,  the  $600  loss  would  represent  more 
than  the  entire  gross  profit  over  a  period  of  a  year. 

The  loss  is  somewhat  smaller  if  the  store,  working 
with  the  same  40  per  cent  discount  from  retail,  is 
allowed  to  return  half  its  stock  for  full  credit.  In  this 
case,  assuming  the  same  retail  stock  figure  of  $2,000, 
the  amount  remaining  for  disposal  would  be  only  $1,000 
at  retail,  or  $600  at  cost.  Whatever  the  store  could 
sell  of  this  remainder  would  help  to  diminish  the  $600 
loss,  but  the  net  loss  would  probably  be  fairly  large  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  business  done  in  the  course 
of  a  year. 

In  many  respects,  the  best  contracts  are  those 
which  permit  the  return  of  the  entire  stock  at  90  per 
cent  of  billed  cost,  but,  as  the  table  above  indicates, 
such  contracts  are  by  no  means  common.  With  an 
arrangement  of  this  sort,  the  store  in  our  illustration 


contracts  reported  had  no  provision  of  this  sort.  Under 
such  an  arrangement,  a  store  will  have  to  clear  out 
as  much  as  possible  and  take  a  loss  on  the  odds  and 
ends  that  remain.  As  one  merchant  expressed  it,  “you 
have  some  stock  reducing  job  ahead  of  you  to  get  out 
from  under”  unless  your  contract  provides  that  the 
company  take  back  unsold  stock  on  its  termination. 

When  a  store  is  permitted  to  return  even  a  part  of 
its  stock  at  the  expiration  of  its  contract,  the  situation 
is,  of  course,  somewhat  relieved.  It  is  not  a  general 
practice  for  the  pattern  companies  to  give  full  credit 
for  such  returns,  however.  Although  31  per  cent  of 
the  contracts  reported  provide  for  the  return  of  such 
stock  for  full  credit,  the  returns  under  such  contracts 
are  generally  restricted  to  an  amount  sufficient  to  offset 
the  standing  credit — that  is  to  say,  about  half  the 
amount  of  the  original  stock. 

The  table  below  indicates  the  distribution  of  contracts 
reported,  according  to  the  percentage  of  billed  cost  at 
which  purchased  stock  may  be  returned  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  : 

Credit  Given  on  Percentage  of 

Final  Returns  Contracts  Represented 

Full  credit .  31  per  cent  of  contracts 

90%  of  Billed  Cost..  12 
75%  of  Billed  Cost..  10 
50%  of  Billed  Cost..  37 
No  Provision .  10 
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would  lose  only  10  per  cent  of  its  billed  cost,  or  $120 
on  its  $2,000  stock. 

Here  are  two  typical  contract  clauses  covering  the 
final  return  of  patterns  at  the  termination  of  the  agree¬ 
ment.  In  the  first  case,  the  company  agrees  to  repur¬ 
chase  the  entire  stock  at  half  the  purchase  price ;  in  the 
second,  the  company  does  not  obligate  itself  to  buy  hack 
more  stock  than  is  necessary  to  offset  the  standing 
credit. 

1.  “Upon  termination  of  the  agreement  in  the  above 
manner,  you  (the  company)  agree  to  repurchase  at 
one-half  of  the  sum  paid  for  them,  all  patterns  pur¬ 
chased  hereunder  which  are  returned  by  us  ^  (the  store) 
within  thirty  days  after  such  termination.” 

2.  “Within  thirty  days  after  the  final  termination 
of  this  agreement  we  (the  store)  may  deliver  to  your 
New  York  office  a  sufficient  quantity  of  live  patterns 
in  good  salable  condition  to  liquidate  the  standit^ 
debt,  if  any;  these  patterns  to  be  credited  at  100% 
of  the  regular  wholesale  prices.” 

In  connection  with  contracts  that  restrict  the  final 
return  to  the  amount  of  the  standing  credit,  it  is  well  to 
remember,  that,  under  some  conditions,  the  standing 
credit  may  be  reduced  within  the  term  of  the  contract. 
To  illustrate  this  point,  merchants  who  find  their  stocks 
too  heavy  are  sometimes  permitted  to  make  returns 
for  “exchange  credit,”  a  credit  which  may  be  applied 
only  against  the  purchase  of  new  patterns.  Discards, 
too,  are  frequently  returnable  only  on  this  basis.  As  a 
result,  a  merchant  may  find  himself  with  a  fair-sized 
exchange  account,  which,  by  partially  offsetting  the 
standing  credit,  will  decrease  the  amount  of  pattern 
stock  that  he  may  return  at  the  termination  of  the 
contract. 

For  this  reason,  the  merchant  who  obtains  permission 
to  return  the  entire  stock,  even  at  a  considerable  per¬ 
centage  below  billed  cost,  may  have  a  better  contract 
than  the  one  who  is  permitted  to  return  a  portion  of  his 
stock  for  full  credit. 

The  individual  pattern  companies  appear  to  follow 
no  well-defined  policy  as  to  these  final  returns.  For 
example,  one  company,  which  is  fairly  consistent  on 
such  points  as  the  discount  allowed  from  retail,  and  the 
amount  of  interest  charged  on  the  standing  credit, 
shows  wide  variation  on  this  point.  Stores  under  con¬ 
tract  with  this  company  report  in  some  cases  that  there 
is  no  provision  for  a  final  return;  others  may  return 
their  stocks  at  10,  25  or  50  per  cent  below  billed  cost, 
or  for  full  credit. 

From  the  rep)orts  received,  it  seems  that  the  clause 
permitting  return  of  the  entire  stock  at  one-half  the 
billed  cost  occurs  more  frequently  in  contracts  covering 
patterns  to  retail  at  from  25  to  50  cents,  whereas  full 
credit  returns  at  termination  are  more  usual  in  con¬ 
tracts  covering  patterns  at  higher  prices. 

A  number  of  contracts  make  provision  for  returns  of 
live  patterns  in  the  event  that  the  store  finds  its  stock 
soaring  too  far  above  the  minimum  figure  agreed  upon, 
even  after  discards  have  been  weeded  out.  As  a  rule, 
such  returns  are  accepted  either  for  full  credit  or  at 
90  per  cent  of  billed  cost.  A  few  cases  were  reported, 
however,  where  the  retailer  was  obliged  to  take  a  loss 
greater  than  10  per  cent  of  billed  cost  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  excessive  stock.  A  contract  clause  establishing 
the  store’s  right  to  make  such  returns  reads  as  follows : 

“In  case  the  stock  exceeds  $ .  net  after  any 

discard,  it  will  be  your  (the  store’s)  privilege  to 
return  additional  patterns  taken  from  the  older  portion 

of  the  stock  to  reduce  it  to  $ . ,  these  patterns 

to  be  credited  the  same  as  discards.” 


Unlike  most  contracts  which  stipulate  a  minimum 
stock  figure,  the  one  quoted  above  also  sets  a  maximum, 
above  which  the  store  need  not  go.  This  is  a  provision 
that  merchants  apparently  neglect  to  have  inserted,  yet 
it  is  one  that  seems  vital  where  a  store  cannot  rely  upon 
markdowns  to  help  move  a  too-heavy  stock.  Although 
the  companies  may  be  very  reasonable  if  a  merchant 
lays  his  problem  before  them  and  asks  for  some  adjust¬ 
ment  to  be  made  to  permit  him  to  reduce  his  stock, 
it  would  obviously  be  better  in  practice  for  the  contract 
to  cover  this  contingency,  so  that  the  store  has  a  definite 
understanding  of  what  may  and  may  not  be  done  if 
the  stock  becomes  too  heavy. 

In  about  30  per  cent  of  the  contracts  reported,  pro¬ 
vision  is  made  for  reducing  the  stock  below  the  mini¬ 
mum  originally  agreed  upon,  should  circumstances  make 
this  necessary.  A  few  stores  reported  that  they  had 
been  able  to  secure  special  arrangements  for  reducing 
their  stocks  below  the  agreed  minimum,  but  64  per  cent 
of  the  contracts  made  no  provision  for  this. 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  always  possible  to  increase  the 
size  of  one’s  stock  by  reordering,  it  would  appear  pru¬ 
dent  under  the  circumstances  for  a  store  to  be  careful 
not  to  bind  itself  to  maintain  too  large  a  stock,  unless 
the  contract  provides  for  an  adjustment  of  the  minimum 
figure  in  the  event  that  circumstances  make  this  nec¬ 
essary.  This,  of  course,  is  particularly  important  in  the 
case  of  a  new  line,  whose  sales  possibilities  the  mer¬ 
chant  has  had  no  opportunity  to  test. 

A  feature  of  the  pattern  contract  that  should  be  given 
careful  consideration  is  its  direct  effect  upon  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  department.  A  not  inconsiderable  item 
is  the  cost  of  a  supply  of  fashion  sheets,  for  example. 
In  90  per  cent  of  the  contracts  reported  on,  the  stores 
obligated  themselves  to  buy  a  certain  quantity  each 
month,  at  a  price  usually  of  ten  or  twelve  dollars  a 
thousand.  In  the  course  of  a  year,  a  typical  store  spends 
two  or  three  hundred  dollars  in  this  way,  but  several 
cases  were  reported  in  which  the  annual  expenditure 
for  fashion  sheets  under  a  pattern  contract  passed  the 
five-hundred-dollar  mark,  with  an  expense  percentage 
figure  much  too  high  to  permit  a  profit. 

In  the  opinion  of  a  pattern  company  executive,  the 
fashion  sheet  expense  is  considered  to  be  within  reason¬ 
able  bounds  if  it  does  not  exceed  10  per  cent  of  sales. 
Thus,  a  store  spending  $2CX)  a  year  for  fashion  sheets 
should  sell  at  least  $2,000  worth  of  the  company’s  pat¬ 
terns  to  keep  this  expense  within  justifiable  limitations. 

Among  the  reporting  stores,  the  annual  expenditure 
for  fashion  sheets  was  usually  between  5  and  15  per 
cent  of  the  retail  value  of  the  original  stock,  with  the 
smaller  stores  showing  smaller  percentages  than  the 
larger  ones.  In  considering  this  statement,  however,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  smaller  stores  were  shown  to 
have  lower  turnovers  in  this  department  than  those  of 
greater  size.  For  instance,  if  a  small  store  achieved 
only  0.6  turns  a  year,  its  annual  pattern  sales  would 
be  $600  for  every  $1,000  worth  of  stock.  To  keep  its 
fashion  sheet  expense  below  the  10  per  cent  of  sales 
figure,  it  should  not  spend  more  than  $^,  or  6  per  cent 
of  its  opening  stock,  for  this  purpose.  On  the  other 
hand,  on  the  same  basis,  a  store  with  a  1.9  turnover 
in  patterns,  would  sell  $1,900  a  year  for  every  $1,000 
worth  of  stock  and  could  sf)end  $190,  or  19  jjer  cent  of 
its  opening  stock,  for  fashion  sheets. 

Counter  catalogues  constitute  another  item  that  in¬ 
creases  the  expense  budget  of  the  pattern  department. 
More  than  90  per  cent  of  the  contracts  reported  require 
the  purchase  of  a  certain  number  of  these  each  month. 
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usually  four  or  five.  In  some  cases,  the  price  of  these 
books  is  as  low  as  25  or  50  cents,  and  there  are  a 
few  reports  of  catalogues  that  are  supplied  without 
charge  to  the  stores,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  re¬ 
ported,  the  store  pays  $1.25  or  $1.50  each  for  them. 

Fixtures  for  the  accommodation  of  pattern  stocks 
are  usually  loaned  without  charge  by  the  companies. 
Some  stores  pay  a  small  rental,  which  may  range  from 
3  per  cent  to  5  per  cent  of  the  valuation.  In  62  per 
cent  of  the  contracts,  however,  no  rental  was  paid. 

The  markup  on  a  particular  line  of  patterns  is  auto¬ 
matically  established  by  the  makers,  since  this  merchan¬ 
dise  is  sold  to  the  store  at  a  stipulated  discount  from 
the  retail  prices  fixed  by  the  company — usually  40  to  50 
per  cent,  but  as  low  as  33-1/3  per  cent  in  the  case  of 
some  of  the  popular  priced  lines.  The  distribution  of 


contracts  reported  on,  in  terms  of  discount  from  retail, 
is  as  follows; 

Discount  from  Percentage 

Retail  of  Contracts 

33-1/3%  discount _ 6.4  per  cent  of  contracts 

40%  discount . 50.6 

60%  discount . 43.0 

Not  all  companies  are  consistent  as  to  the  discount 
they  allow  the  retailer.  Where  one  company  allows 
different  discounts  to  different  stores,  the  variations  can 
sometimes  be  accounted  for  by  what  is  apparently  a 
definite  policy,  but  in  other  cases  there  would  seem  to 
be  no  guiding  principle  but  the  retailer’s  ability  to  strike 
(Continued  on  page  155) 


Comparative  Analysis  of  Operating  Figures  for 
Pattern  and  Piece  Goods  Departments 


By  T.  L.  BLANKE 

Manager,  Merchandising  Division 


SELDOM  has  the  pattern  department  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  shown  a  net  operating  profit.  Many 
guesses  have  been  made,  and  many  theories  ad¬ 
vanced  in  explanation.  The  analysis  of  pattern  con¬ 
tracts  brings  out  much  helpful  information — an  analysis 
of  the  operating  figures  should  do  likewise. 

For  this  purpose  a  study  of  the  Merchandising  and 
Operating  Results,  as  published  by  the  Controllers’ 
Group  of  the  Association,  for  the  years  1929  to  1932, 
inclusive,  has  been  made.  These  figures  are  particularly 
iluminating  when  compared  with  some  other  typical  or 
related  department,  such  as  silks  and  velvets. 

According  to  these  reports,  the  increase  in  the  loss 
percentage  shown  in  the  various  groups  of  stores  for 
1932,  when  compared  with  1929,  was  twice  as  large  in 
pattern  departments  as  in  silks  and  velvets.  The  loss 
percentages  are  shown  in  Table  A. 

A  perusal  of  the  above  tabulations  readily  explains 
why  our  pattern  departments  are  the  cause  of  so  much 
grief.  Perhaps  an  analysis  of  the  figures  that  go  to 
make  up  these  results  will  indicate  to  some  extent  the 
way  to  correct  the  situation. 

Is  the  gross  margin  sufficient  or  are  operating  ex- 

Table  A 


I^enses  out  of  proportion?  A  comparison  of  the  figures 
should  throw  some  light  on  it.  (Table  B.) 

From  these  figures  it  would  seem  that  the  gross 
margin  percentage  should  be  sufficient  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  since  it  averages  several  percent  higher 
than  that  for  silks  and  velvets. 

Although  the  gross  margin  may  show  a  high,  unless 
the  stock  turnover  rate  is  large  enough  to  produce  a 
sufficient  dollar  margin  to  cover  expenses,  the  depart¬ 
ment  will  still  show  a  loss.  A  glance  at  Table  C  proves 
that  pattern  departments  are  particularly  weak  at  this 
point  of  their  operations. 

It  appears  that  the  size  of  the  store  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  turnover  rate  for  patterns.  Whether  or 
not  this  indicates  that  the  stock  required  by  the  pattern 
contracts  to  be  carried  by  the  smaller  stores  is  so  large 
that  it  precludes  any  possibility  of  a  profit,  is  worth 
careful  consideration.  In  silks  and  velvets,  even  if  the 
larger  stores  do  secure  a  better  turnover  than  the 
smaller  ones,  yet  the  difference  between  the  large  and 
the  small  store  figures  is  not  nearly  in  the  same  ratio 
for  this  department  as  in  the  case  of  patterns. 

That  the  rate  of  turnover  has  a  very  definite  bearing 

Table  B 


Size  of 

Stores 

Net  Operating  Losses  for  the 

Years 

_ 1 

Gross  Margin  Percentage 

1929 

1930  II 

1931 

1932  1 

1  1929 

1  1930 

!  1931 

1932 

P 

1  S&V  ! 

P 

S&V 

P  1 

S&V 

i  P 

1  S&V 

P  1 

S&V 

1  P 

S&V 

1  P  1 

S&V 

P 

1  S&V 

$500,000  to  1  Million 

9.4 

1  0.5  1 

9.6 

17.3  1 

1.3 

18.4 

1  5.3 

33.6  1 

32.1 

i  33.1 

28.5 

i  33.7  1 

32.1 

1  34.0 

31.0 

1  Million  to  2  Million 

9.3 

1  1.1*  ; 

5.7 

2.2* 

13.7  1 

3.4 

15.7 

1  3.7 

34.9  1 

30.8 

1  31.5 

32.9 

^  34.1  1 

31.9 

i  33.2 

32.5 

2  Million  to  5  Million 

9.5 

1  2.2* 

;  8.6 

11.7  1 

1  1-1 

33.8  1 

31.1 

J  34.7 

30.3 

35.9 

32.0 

i  34.9 

33.5 

5  Million  to  10  Million 

9.4 

m 

7.9 

9.8 

,  13.3 

1  ^-2 

32.8  1 

29.6 

i  33.9 

30.2 

!  35.6  ’ 

32.8 

i  35.4 

33.3 

10  Million  and  over 

1.9 

1  1.4* 

:  IS 

1  1.4* 

1  6.1 

IQI 

,  4.1 

1  0.8 

36.3  1 

29.9 

1  34.9 

30.0 

1  34.8 

1  33.0 

;  39.4 

33.6 
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on  the  profit  results  is  clearly  shown  by  a  comparison 
of  the  turnover  rates  for  each  group  of  stores  with 
the  profit  and  loss  figures  for  the  respective  groups. 
The  larger  stores  also  make  the  best  profit  showing. 

The  sales  per  square  foot  of  space  occupied  by  pat¬ 
tern  departments  do  not  average  much  more  than  50 
per  cent  of  those  for  silks  and  velvets — which  has  a 
direct  bearing  on  many  of  their  operating  expenses. 
It  is  evident  that  either  the  space  must  be  made  more 
productive  or  the  expenses  reduced,  or  the  gross  margin 
increased.  The  solution  to  this  problem  would  seem  to 
rest  not  on  the  retailer  alone,  nor  the  pattern  companies, 
but  on  the  cooperative  efforts  of  both. 

Some  pattern  companies  have  questioned  the  stores’ 
methods  of  distributing  the  indirect  expenses,  also 
direct  expenses  that  are  difficult  to  allocate  accurately. 
That  there  might  be  some  justification  for  this  may  not 
be  denied.  This  would  apply  particularly  to  such  groups 
of  expenses  as  delivery,  (Table  D.)  and  general  ad¬ 
ministrative.  (Table  E.) 

The  percentages  give  the  ratio  of  the  cost  of  deliver¬ 
ing  to  the  total  net  sales  of  each  department,  and  not 
figured  against  only  that  portion  of  the  sales  which  were 


delivered.  It  would  be  illuminating  to  know  the  per¬ 
centage  relationship  between  the  deliveries  made  for 
each  department  and  the  total  deliveries  for  the  entire 
store.  Patterns,  making  very  small  packages,  can 
easily  be  carried  by  the  customer;  or,  when  delivered, 
they  occupy  little  space  on  the  truck  and  weigh  much 
less  than  the  average  of  even  small  wares  departments. 
The  figures  given  in  the  table  indicate  a  delivery  cost 
several  times  greater  than  that  for  silks  and  velvets. 

The  administrative  and  general  store  expenses  do 
not  show  a  big  difference,  nor  do  the  total  publicity 
or  unclassified  selling  expenses.  (Tables  G,  and  H. 

The  influence  on  expenses  of  the  larger  comparative 
space  needed  for  pattern  departments  is  brought  out  in 
a  very  striking  manner  by  the  figures  for  occupancy 
expense,  which  includes  rental  and  fixed  charges.  In 
many  cases  they  are  50  per  cent  or  more  higher  than 
those  for  silks  and  velvets.  (Table  F.) 

However,  it  is  the  percentage  of  selling  salaries 
(Table  I)  that  accounts  for  the  largest  difference  in  ex¬ 
pense  between  the  two  departments.  The  higher 
figures  are  usually  shown  for  the  smaller  volume  stores. 


Table  C ' 


Number  of  Stock  Turns  a  Year 


$500,000  to  1  Million 


1  Million  to  2  Million 


2  Million  to  5  Million 


5  Million  to  10  Million 


10  Million  and  over 


p 

1  S&V 

P 

S&V  ■ 

0.6 

1  1-9 

0.7 

2.3  . 

0.9 

1  2.5 

1.0 

2.6 

1.1 

1  2.8 

1.2 

2.9 

1.7 

1  2.8 

1.5 

3.5 

1.7 

1  3.0 

2.2 

3.0  1 

1931  1932 


■  C:V  !i  P  S&V 


Table  D 


Percentage  of  Delivery  Expenses  to  Sales 


19-9 


0.4 

;  1.0 

0.6 

i  1.5 

0.9  ]  1.8 


1.1  !  2.0  I  1.1 

0.6  '  1.8  I  0.9  I,  2.3  I  1.0 


mm 

1.6  1  0.6 

0.5 

1.5 

0.7 

0.8 

1.5 

1.4 

1.1 

1.9 

0.9 

1.0 

1.6 

1.1 

Percentage  of  Occupancy  Expenses 


Percentage  of  Administrative  Expenses 


1929 

P  I  S&V 


1930  II  1931 
P  I  S&V  |:  P  I  S&V 


1932 

•  I  S&V 


1930 


S&V 


1932 


P  i  S&V 


$500,000  to  1  Million 

7.0 

1  Million  to  2  Million 

6.9 

2  Million  to  5  Million 

9.1 

5  Million  to  10  Million 


10  Million  and  over 


4.2 


9.0  I 


6.6  i  6.2 

6.1 

6.0  ^ 

8.0  1  7.0  1 

Percentage  of  Unclassified  Selling  Expenses 


$500,000  to  1  Million 


1  Million  to  2  Million 


4.6 


3.8  I  4.0  1^  3.5 


P  I  S&V 


5.3  I  3.8  1  5.1  I  5.1 


932 


P  I  S&V 


1929 


S&V  I 


1930 


P  I  S&V 


1931 


p  I  s&vl 


1932 

P  1  S&V 


2  Million  to  5  Million 

3.4 

Bl 

3.9  1 

!  5  Million  to  10  Million 

m 

4.1  1: 

7.3  ! 

10  Million  and  over 

6.8 

4.4  \- 

4.4  1 

1.5  I  2.1  1.9  6.8  1.1  I  2.9  |  1.2 


1.4  1  1.3  1.1  2.3  I  1.3  1  3.0  1  1.0 


1.6 


3.2  2.1 


2.2  I  2:2  l|  2.4  1.9  I  2.3  2.6  I  2.7  I  2.1 
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Table  I 


Table  J 


Size  of 

Stores 

Percentage  of  Selling  Salaries  to  Sales 

Comparison  of  the  Percentage  of  Selling 
Salaries  in  the  Pattern  Departments 
to  Silks  and  Velvets 

1929  1930  1931 

1932 

For  thn  Y'“a''‘=  of 

P  1  S&V  1  P  1  S&V  P  1  S&V 

!  P  1 S&V 

1929  1  1930  I  1931  | 

1932 

$500,000  to  1  Million 

15.8  1  7.8  :|  16.1 

7.5  ’  15.7  j  7.2 

17.1  1  7.1 

241% 

1  Million  to  2  Million 

17.6  1  6.1  1  15.4 

5.8 

15.0  !  6.2  j 

14.0  1  6.5 

288  J  265 

242 

215 

2  Million  to  5  Million 

15.5  1  5.7  '  13.6 

5.7 

13.3  1  5.8 

14.7  1  6.4 

272  i 

238 

230 

230 

5  Million  to  10  Million 

13.0  1  5.6 

12.9 

5.7 

12.8  1  6.3 

13.0  1  6.5 

232 

226 

203 

200 

10  Million  and  over 

11.7  5.3 

10.5 

1  5.2 

10.3  1  6.4 

221 

202 

190 

161 

As  between  the  years  1929  and  1932,  stores  in  the  one 
to  two  million  dollar  group  reduced  their  pattern  per¬ 
centage  3.6  per  cent — the  largest  reduction  among  all 
the  store  groups  represented.  Those  below  a  million 
dollars  volume  reported  an  increase  of  1.3  per  cent. 

Higher  Selling  Costs 

This  tendency  toward  higher  selling  expense  figures 
for  stores  as  the  group  sales  volume  decreases,  is  in 
contrast  with  the  figures  shown  in  the  table  of  per¬ 
centages  for  gross  margin,  and  is  apparently  due  to  the 
inability  of  the  smaller  stores  to  increase  their  pattern 
department  sales  sufficiently  to  enable  them  to  properly 
control  their  selling  expenses.  (See  Table  G.) 

Setting  up  these  figures  in  comparative  form  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  percentage  by  which  the  Pattern 
department  salaries  exceed  those  of  the  silks  and  vel¬ 
vets,  the  picture  shows  a  more  favorable  position  for 
patterns.  The  percentage  figures  show  a  steady  decline 
for  the  years  1929,  1930,  1931,  and  1932,  for  each  of 
the  store  size  groupings,  with  the  exception  of  those 
with  a  sales  volume  of  $500,000  to  $1,000,000.  In  other 
words,  pattern  department  selling  costs  in  relation  to 
their  sales  have  been  reduced  to  a  considerably  larger 
extent  from  1929  to  1932  than  selling  costs  in  the  silks 
and  velvets  departments.  (See  Table  J.) 

The  greatest  difference,  it  will  be  noted,  was  during 
1929,  when  pattern  department  salaries,  in  comparison 
to  sales,  were  288  per  cent  of  those  for  silks  and  vel¬ 
vets.  The  smallest  difference,  that  year,  was  203  per 
cent — in  the  $500,000  to  $1,000,000  group. 

In  1932,  the  largest  percentage  is  241, — for  stores 


in  the  smallest  volume  class, — the  class  which  made  the 
best  comparative  showing  in  1929.  The  smallest  figure 
in  1932  was  161  per  cent,  reported  by  the  stores  in  the 
largest  sales  class.  Stores  in  the  one  to  two  million 
dollar  group  made  the  best  showing,  reducing  their 
percentage  from  the  highest,  288,  in  1929,  to  215  per 
cent  in  1932. 

It  is  evident  from  the  figures  reported  by  stores  of  all 
sizes,  from  all  sections  of  the  country,  that  a  net  profit 
in  patterns  is  precluded  by  the  high  operating  expenses 
in  comparison  with  the  amount  of  business  these  dej»rt- 
ments  do,  unless  the  gross  margin  is  very  materially 
increased. 

Causes  of  Unsatisfactory  Situation  Pointed  Out 

This  analysis  and  comparison  of  the  merchandising 
and  expense  figures  of  the  pattern  department  has  been 
made  for  the  purpose  of  directing  the  attention  of  all 
interested  to  the  most  apparent  causes  for  the  gen¬ 
erally  unsatisfactory  operating  situation  in  this  depart¬ 
ment. 

The  study  of  pattern  contracts  points  out  the  im¬ 
portant  bearing  they  have  on  the  running  of  the  de¬ 
partment.  In  a  large  measure,  the  success  of  the  de¬ 
partment  is  equally  dependent  upon  the  terms  of  the 
contract  with  the  manufacturers,  as  these  contracts 
usually  control  the  margin  of  gross  profit,  amount  and 
assortment  of  stock  to  be  carried,  the  return  and  ex¬ 
change  privileges  of  obsolete  numbers,  etc.,  as  upon 
the  retailer’s  own  handling  of  the  department. 

The  greater,  widespread  interest  being  manifested  on 
every  hand  by  both  manufacturers  and  retailers,  augurs 
well  for  the  future  of  this  department. 


Table  K 


Size  of 

Stores 

Percentage  of  Total  Operating  Expenses  to  Sales 

1929 

:|  1930 

1  1931  i| 

1932 

1  P 

Is&v 

I  P  1 

S&V 

1  P 

1  S&V  ! 

P  S&V 

$500,000  to  1  Million 

1  47.0 

1  32.6 

11  47.1 

32.2 

1  51.0 

1  33.4  : 

52.4  ;  36.0 

1  Million  to  2  Million 

1  45.9 

29.7 

i|  48.8 

30.7 

47.8 

'  35.3 

48.9  36.2 

2  Million  to  5  Million 

i  42  5 

28.9 

1  46.1 

30.3 

1  47.6 

32.9 

48.9  34.6 

5  Million  to  10  Million 

1  43.5 

29.1 

i|43.5 

30.8 

45.4 

1  32.0 

48.7  '  34.5 

10  Million  and  over 

;  42.0 

28.5 

1|  39.3 

28.6 

I  40.9 

1  32.8  ^ 

43.5  34.4 
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Adjusting 
Employee 
Hours  and 
Wages  Under 
the  Code 

A  report  now  in  preparation  on  ex¬ 
periences  of  stores  in  adjusting  em¬ 
ployee  schedules  in  selling  and  non¬ 
selling  departments  to  conform  with 
Retail  Code  provisions.  Study  based 
upon  the  experiences  reported  by 
more  than  115  stores.  Place  orders 
with  Store  Management  Group. 
Price  to  members  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  $1.50 
or  less  depending  upon  cost  of 
publication. 


Daily 

Planning 

Guide 

A  wealth  of  sales  promotion  plans 
for  every  department  in  a  store, 
arranged  in  calendar  form,  the  tim¬ 
ing  based  on  the  results  of  effective 
promotions. 

Price  $3.50 

To  members  of  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  and  members  of 
Associate  Groups,  $2.00 


Legal  and 
Pnblie 
Holidays 

SPECIAL  WEEKS  and  DAYS 
for  1934 

Do  not  start  the  New  Year  without 
having  a  copy  of  this  calendar  on 
your  desk.  Just  issued  by  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division. 

Price  50  cents 


Tools  for 


Aids  tor  Etfieieney 


The  Bulletin  of  the  N.R.D.  g.a. 

The  official  organ  of  the  Association,  issued  each  month.  Valu¬ 
able  information,  much  of  it  obtainable  from  no  other  source, 
concerning  every  phase  of  store  activity.  Editorials  and  articles 
on  economic  problems  which  affect  retailers.  Every  store 
executive  who  keeps  in  touch  with  current  trends  reads  it. 
Available  only  to  those  employed  in  member  stores  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

Price  per  year,  $3.00 


Bound  Volumes  ofTheBulletin 

A  convenient  form  for  keeping  this  helpful  material  for  ready 
reference.  Copies  for  the  years  1925,  1926,  1927,  1928,  1932 
still  available. 

Price  per  volume,  $5.00 

1933  Bound  Volume  in  larger  format,  price  per  volume  $5.50. 


The  Retail  Inventory  Method  in 
Praetieal  Operation 

A  concise  explanation  of  the  Retail  Inventory  Methods.  A 
practical  illustration  of  procedure.  An  explanation  of  how  to 
change  from  the  “cosf’to  the  “retail”  system.  A  valuable  aid 
to  the  Training  Department. 

Price  $1.00 

To  member  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and 
members  of  Associate  Groups,  50  cents. 


Coordination  of  Sales 
Promotion  and  Training 

This  report  tells  how  to  train  salespeople  so  that  internal  dis¬ 
play,  advertising  and  sales  promotion  will  yield  greater  returns. 
Successful  plans  and  projects  of  leading  stores — ideas  on  sug¬ 
gested  selling  and  detailed  descriptions  of  three  campaigns. 
Price  $2.00 

To  members  of  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and 
members  of  Associate  Groups,  $1.00. 


National  Retail  Dry 

225  W.  34th  Street 


Additional  copies,  25  cents 


Write  for  a  Complete  List  of  Available  Association  Publications 
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Retailers 


and  Profit-Making 


Harvard  Report 

OH  Operating  Expenses  of  Department 
and  Specialty  Stores  for  M93S 

Prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research  of  Harvard 
University  for  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  by 
whom  it  was  authorized,  sponsored  and  financed.  In  checking 
your  operating  expenses  these  vital  statistics  are  indispensable. 
Price  $3.00 

To  members  of  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and 
members  of  Associate  Groups,  $1.00.  Discount  on  quantity 
orders. 


1932  DeparlmentaU  Merchandis- 
iBg  and  Operating  Results  Prepared 
by  the  Controllers^  Congress 

Valuable  in  sales  planning  and  budgeting  for  the  coming  year. 
Price  $5.00 

To  members  of  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and 
members  of  Associate  Groups,  $1.00. 


Executive  Training 

Methods  of  initiating  and  developing  executive  training  courses 
for  potential  executives  and  those  already  on  the  job. 
Price  $2.50 

To  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
and  members  of  Associate  Groups,  $1.50. 


1033  Pr€N*eedings  of  the 
Controllers^  Congress  Convention 

Valuable  data  on  current  problems  in  convenient  form,  covering 
important  subjects  dealing  with  the  development  toward  govern¬ 
mental  regulation  and  the  resultant  changes  required  in  policies 
and  methods. 

Price  $5.00 

To  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
and  members  of  Associate  Groups,  $2.00. 


Goods  Association 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Discount:  20%  on  orders  of  $7.50  to  $15.00;  over  $15.00 — 25% 


The 

Buyer’s 

Manual 

Successful  stores  apply  few  and  sur¬ 
prisingly  simple  principles  of  opera¬ 
tion.  These  principles  are  presented 
in  this  book  in  simple,  understand¬ 
able  language.  The  contents  cover 
price  lining,  stock  turnover  and 
assortments,  advertising,  markup, 
fashion  trends,  to  mention  a  few  of 
the  subjects.  The  value  of  the  con¬ 
tents  has  already  been  clearly  dem¬ 
onstrated,  and  the  book  is  unsur¬ 
passed  in  its  field. 

Price  $3.00 

To  members  of  the  National  Retail 
•Dry  Goods  Association  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  Associate  Groups,  $2.00.  In 
lots  of  ten,  $1.50 


The 

Merchandiise 

Control 

Mannal 

Emphasizes  the  purposes  of  control 
and  the  importance  of  adopting  the 
proper  system;  the  general  consid¬ 
erations  in  installing  systems ;  and 
the  use  of  the  records  or  data  which 
the  systems  tabulate — the  first  com¬ 
plete  manual  on  control  ever  pub¬ 
lished. 

Price  $3.00 

To  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  Associate  Groups,  $2.00.  In 
lots  of  ten,  $1.50. 


The  World 
of 

Fashion 

A  compilation  of  material  relating 
to  fashion.  It  includes  specific  in¬ 
formation  about  individual  style 
houses,  pronunciation  and  definition 
of  French  terms,  and  much  other 
material  valuable  for  those  teaching 
or  promoting  fashions. 

Price  $1.00 

In  quantity  of  twenty-five  or  more, 
75  cents. 
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Regulations  for  Assessment  of  Expenses  and  Award  of 
Insignia  Under  the  Code  of  Fair  Competition 
for  the  Retail  Trade 

Issued  by  the  National  Retail  Code  Authority 
with  the  approval  of  the  Administrator 


1.  Authority.  In  accordance  with  the  authority 
vested  in  the  National  Retail  Code  Authority  (formerly 
designated  the  National  Retail  Trade  Council),  the 
agency  set  up  for  self-government  by  the  retail  trade, 
by  Article  X,  Section  2  (f)  of  the  Code  of  Fair  Com¬ 
petition  for  the  Retail  Trade,  the  expense  of  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Code  shall  be  assessed  and  collected  an¬ 
nually  as  provided  by  these  regulations. 

2.  Method  of  Assessment.  E^ch  retail  establishment 
covered  by  the  Code  shall  bear  its  equitable  share  of  the 
expense  necessary  for  enjoyment  of  the  benefits  of  the 
Code  through  payment  of  an  annual  assessment  based 
upon  the  number  of  workers  engaged  therein.  For  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  assessment  each  proprietor 
shall  record  the  number  of  workers  in  his  establishment, 
or  each  of  his  establishments,  on  the  date  as  of  which 
the  assessment  is  levied.  (See  Section  4  below.) 

In  making  such  record  every  full-time  worker — in¬ 
cluding  proprietors,  employers,  executives,  managers, 
etc. — and  every  part-time  worker  employed  sixty  (60) 
per  cent  of  the  work  week  or  more  shall  be  included. 
Employers  directly  engaged  in  a  well  defined  depart¬ 
ment  subject  to  another  code,  and  employees  otherwise 
covered  by  the  wage  and  hour  provisions  of  another 
code,  shall  not  be  included. 

Each  establishment  shall  be  separately  recorded  and 
assessed. 

3.  Rate  of  Assessment.  Payment  shall  be  made  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  number  of  workers  in  each  establishment 
on  the  basis  of  an  annual  assessment  of  twenty-five 
cents  (25c.)  per  worker  for  the  necessary  expenses  of 
the  National  Retail  Code  Authority,  and  such  other 
amount  per  worker  as  may  be  specified  by  the  Local 
Retail  Code  Authority  for  its  necessary  expenses ;  pro¬ 
vided,  however,  that  in  no  case  shall  the  total  assess¬ 
ment  be  at  a  greater  rate  than  one  dollar  ($1.00)  for 
each  worker. 

4.  Period  of  Assessment.  Assessment  shall  be  levied 
annually,  for  the  fiscal  year  established  by  the  effective 
date  of  the  Code,  and  as  of  that  effective  date  (October 
30).  Th  first  assessment  shall  be  for  the  year  ending 
October  29,  1934. 


5.  Receiver  of  Assessment.  Each  Local  Retail  Code 
Authority  set  up,  or  to  be  set  up,  by  the  National 
Retail  Code  Authority,  under  authority  of  Article  X, 
Section  2  (e)  of  the  Code,  and  duly  authorized  by  the 
National  Retail  Code  Authority  with  the  approval  of 
the  Administrator,  shall  have  the  authority  to  receive, 
and  shall  receive,  payments  assessed  in  accordance  with 
Section  3  herein.  Each  Local  Code  Authority  shall 
dsig^ate  its  treasurer  as  the  official  receiving  agent. 

6.  Local  Retail  Code  Authorities  shall  prepare  a 
sufficient  number  of  individual  notices  of  assessment 
for  its  local  uses  in  accordance  with  attached  form. 

7.  Local  Retail  Code  Authorities  shall  proceed  with 
assessments  as  quickly  as  possible,  issuing  for  each 
assessment  paid  a  receipt  of  L.  R.  C.  A.  in  any  form 
locally  satsifactory. 

As  soon  as  the  insignia  are  made  available  to 
N.  R.  C.  A.  by  N.  R.  A.  they  will  be  sent  to  L.  R.  C.  A.’s 
with  a  receipt  form  numbered  in  accordance  with  in¬ 
signia.  Such  receipts  when  executed  shall  be  forwarded 
by  L.  R.  C.  A.’s  to  N.  R.  C.  A. 

Each  L.  R.  C.  A.  shall  maintain  a  complete  ledger 
record  showing  the  amounts  collected  and  from  whom. 

8.  Award  of  Insignium.  After  proper  execution 
of  the  assessment  form  above  mentioned  and  payment 
of  the  assessment  the  local  Code  Authority  shall  award 
to  each  establishment  a  registered  copy  of  the  N.  R.  A. 
Retail  Code  Insignia.  These  insignia  shall  be  furnished 
the  Local  Code  Authorities  by  the  National  Code  Au¬ 
thority  as  soon  as  available  from  N.  R.  A. 

In  case  of  violation  of  the  Code  the  insignium  may 
be  withdrawn  by  the  N.  R.  A. 

9.  Display  of  Insignium.  The  Retail  Code  Insig¬ 
nium  shall  be  displayed  prominently  at  all  times  by  each 
establishment.  Establishments  which  have  been  awarded 
the  Insignium  may  be  supplied  additional  registered 
copies  by  the  Local  Authority  at  the  cost  of  twenty- 
five  (25c)  for  each  copy. 

10.  Registration  of  Insignia.  Each  Local  Retail  Code 
Authority  shall  maintain  in  duplicate  a  register  of  the 
insignia  assigned  to  it,  recording  each  insignium  number 
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with  the  name  and  address  of  the  establishment  to  which 
such  numbered  insignium  shall  have  been  awarded.  The 
National  Retail  Code  Authority  may  direct  that  the 
duplicate  copy  of  such  register  shall  be  forwarded  to  it 
for  audit  and  filing. 

11.  Audit.  Each  Local  Retail  Code  Authority  shall 
employ  annually  a  disinterested  accountant  or  other 
qualified  disinterested  person  to  make  audit  of  its 
ledgers  and  receipt  books  according  to  instructions 
which  shall  l)e  issued  by  the  National  Retail  Code  Au¬ 
thority;  this  audit  shall  certify: 

(a)  Inventory  of  all  receipt  books  by  serial 
number 

(b)  Receipts  issued  by  serial  number 

(c)  Amount  of  assessments  collected  during 
the  period  covered  by  the  audit,  this  rec¬ 
onciled  with  the  date  of  the  audit  and  the 
amount  of  the  receipts  issued 

(d)  Number  of  additional  copies  of  the  Code 
Insignia  supplied 

This  report  shall  be  forwarded  by  the  Local  Retail 
Code  Authority  to  the  National  Retail  Code  Authority 
at  Washington. 

12.  Custody  of  Funds.  Funds  paid  into  each  Local 
Retail  Code  Authority  shall  be  in  the  custody  of  its 
Treasurer,  who  shall  deposit  them  in  such  depository  or 
depositories  as  the  Local  Retail  Code  Authority  may 
direct  in  the  name  of  the  Local  Retail  Code  Authority. 
On  the  first  of  each  month  the  Treasurer  of  the  Local 
Retail  Code  Authority  shall  forward  to  the  National 
Retail  Code  Authority  a  report  covering  the  month 
just  closed.  Such  report  shall  show : 

(a)  Names  of  individuals  or  firms  paying 
assessments 

(b)  The  serial  numbers  of  the  receipts  issued 

(c)  The  total  amount  of  assessments  received 

(d)  Number  of  additional  copies  of  the  Code 
Insignia  supplied 

13.  Transfer  and  Use  of  Funds.  Promptly  upon 
collection,  and  in  no  case  more  than  one  week  following 
collection,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Local  Retail  Code  Au¬ 
thority  shall  remit  such  collections  as  are  herein  author¬ 
ized  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  National  Retail 
Code  Authority*,  by  check  or  money  order  payable  to 
Treasurer,  National  Retail  Code  Authority,  and  mailed 
to  the  office  of  the  National  Retail  Code  Authority, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Of  the  balance  of  such  funds  in  the 
custody  of  the  Local  Retail  Code  Authority  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Local  Retail  Code  Authority  may  be  expended  by  di¬ 
rection  of  that  Local  Retail  Code  Authority.  None  of 
such  balance  of  funds  collected  by  the  Local  Retail 
Code  Authority,  however,  shall  be  expended  for  any 

•See  Section  3  herein. 


purpose  other  than  one  relating  directly  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Retail  Code;  nor  shall  any  Local  Retail 
Code  Authority  incur  obligations  in  the  name  of  or 
running  against  the  National  Retail  Code  Authority. 
The  balance  of  all  funds  collected  shall  remain  in  the 
custody  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Local  Retail  Code 
Authority,  in  trust  for  the  Retail  Trade  as  represented 
by  1;he  Local  Retail  Code  Authority. 

14.  Delay  in  Payment.  Should  there  occur  any  delay 
in  the  payment  of  assessments,  the  Local  Retail  Code 
Authority  shall  communicate  promptly  with  the  Nation¬ 
al  Retail  Code  Authority. 

15.  Effective  Date.  Following  receipt  of  these  regu¬ 
lations  and  the  necessary  forms  each  Local  Retail  Code 
Authority,  the  organization  of  which  shall  have  re¬ 
ceived  temporary  or  permanent  approval  of  the  National 
Retail  Code  Authority  and  the  Administrator,  shall 
proceed  promptly  to  the  issue  of  notices  of  assessment 
as  of  October  30  (Section  6  herein)  and  to  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  payments. 

SUGGESTED  FORM  OF  ASSESSMENT 
NOTICE 

-  Local  Retail  Code  Authority. 

By  authority  of  Article  X,  Section  2  (e)  of  the  Code 
of  Fair  Competition  for  the  Retail  Trade,  as  approved 
on  October  21,  1933,  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  and  under  regulations  ap¬ 
proved  by  Hugh  S.  Johnson,  Administrator  fro  In¬ 
dustrial  Recovery,  on  December  9,  1933, 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  of  your  assess¬ 
ment  as  an  establishment  in  the  retail  trade  according 
to  the  following  method,  based  on  number  of  workers 
engaged  in  each  such  establishment. 

In  the  near  future  the  N.  R.  A.  will  issue  exclusively 
to  Retailers  who  have  paid  their  assessments  the  special 
“Retail  Governmental  Insignium  that  is  to  replace  the 
present  “Blue  Eagle.”  This  will  be  issued  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Code  Authority  through  its  Local  Retail 
Code  Authorities  under  separate  receipt  as  soon  as 
it  is  made  available  by  the  N.  R.  A. 


Name  of  Proprietor  or  Firm . 

Address . 

A.  Number  of  workers  .  Enter 

the  number  of  workers  on  October  30,  1933,  including 
all  proprietors  managers,  etc.,  and  counting  as  workers 
all  part-time  working  60%  or  more  of  the  work  week 
for  your  establishment. 

B.  Amount  of  Assessment  $ .  Multiply 

the  number  of  workers  by  the  Assessment  Rate 
$  . set  by  the  Local  Retail  Code  Authority. 
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What  Terms  and  Discounts  to  Expect  in  1934 

By  DAVID  H.  BIDDLE 

Code  Department,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


Merchandise  planning  for 
1934  can  hardly  be  done  with 
accuracy  unless  consideration 
is  given  to  the  effect  of  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Codes  on  terms  and  dis¬ 
counts. 

A  Check  List 

A  check  list  of  codes  is  here 
given,  in  which  will  be  found  the 
proposed  terms  and  standardized 
discounts  on  merchandise  most  gen¬ 
erally  bought  by  retail  stores. 

The  codes  are  listed  by  the  titles 
under  which  they  have  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  administration.  In  the 
first  column  is  given  such  terms  as 
have  been  standardized  in  approved 
codes.  In  ith$  second  column  will 
be  found  terms  as  proposed  in  codes 
pending  but  not  yet  approved. 

Of  seven  hundred  fifty  codes  of 
all  kinds,  analyzed  by  the  associ¬ 
ation’s  Code  Department,  the  list  of 
one  hundred  fifty-five  affect  com¬ 
modities  directly  of  interest  to  re¬ 
tailers.  The  list  includes  a  total 
of  fifty-nine  approved  codes  and 
of  these  thirty-five  contain  stand¬ 
ardized  terms.  In  addition  sixty- 
three  pending  codes  propose  a  stand¬ 
ardization  of  discounts  and  terms. 

Past  Terms  Continue 

Where  no  standard  terms  are  con¬ 
tained  in  the  code,  this  fact  has  been 
indicated  by  “not  specified’’.  In 
most  of  such  cases  individual  terms 
will  be  contained  in  dealer  price 
lists  and  conditions  of  sale  may  be 
expected  to  continue  as  in  the  past. 

The  terms  indicated  in  pending 
codes  must  not  be  considered  as 
final,  as  many  of  them  have  been 
vigorously  protested  by  your  asso¬ 
ciation  and  there  is  a  good  possi¬ 
bility  that  either  terms  will  not  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  final  approved  code  or, 
if  approved,  may  be  at  a  rate  more 
favorable  to  retailers. 


Discount  Terms  in  Manufacturers’  Codes 


Discounts  in 
Approved  Codes 

Not  specified 


Commodities 
Academic  Costume  Industry 
All  Metal  Screens  Industry 
American  Glassware  Industry 
American  Jeweled  Watch  Mfg. 
American  Match  Industry 
Artificial  Flower  &  FeaUter 
Athletic  Goods  Supplement 

Atomizer  Mfg.  Industry 
Band  Instruments 
Wholesale  Beauty  &  Barber  Supply 
Trade 

Biding  Industry 
Bias  TaM  Industry 
Bicycle  Mfg.  Industry 

Women’s  Blouse  &  Skirt  Industry 
Boot  &  Shoe  Mfg.  Ind. 

Business  Furniture,  Storage  Equip. 
&  Filing  Supply  Ind.: 

Steel  Office  Furniture 
Visible  Filing  Equip. 

Steel  Locker 
Steel  Shelving 
Filing  Supply  Division 
Fire  Resistive  Safe  Div. 

Button  Industry: 

Fresh  Water  Pearl  Button 
Casein  Plastics 
Ocean  Pearl  Button 
Bone  Button 

Celluloid  Button,  Buckle  & 
Novelty 

Fibre  &  Metal  Work  Clothing 
Button 

Vegetable  Ivory  Button 
Covered  Button 
Candle  Mfg.  Industry 
Canvass  Goims  Mfg. 

Carpet  4  Rugs 
Coat  4  Suit  Industry 
Dock  Mfg. 

Wholesale  Commercial  Stationers 
Loose  Leaf  4  Blank  Book  Mfg. 
Desk  Accessories 
Specialty  Envelope  Mfrs. 
Cooking  4  Heating  Appliances 
Cordage  4  Twine 
Corset  4  Brassiere  Industry 
Cotton  Cloth  Gloves 
Cotton  Converting: 

Curtain  4  Drapery  Div. 
Shirting  Fabrics 
Wash_  4  Bleached  Goods  Div. 
Interlining  Div. 

Cotton  Garment  Industry 
Cotton  Textile  Mfg. 

Curtains: 

Novelty  Curtain  Draperies. 
Bedspreads  and  Novelty  Pillow 
Ind. 

Nottingham  Lace 
Drapery  Industry,  Fabrics 
Trimming 

Dress  Industry,  Silk 
Dry  4  Polishing  Mras 
Earthenware  Mfrs.  Industry 

Electrical  Manufacturing 

Envelope  Manufacturing 

Excelsior  4  Excelsior  Prod.  Ind. 

Fibre  Can  4  Tube 

Fibre  Wallboard 

Flag  Mfrs.  Industry 

Food  Dish.  Pulp  4  Paper  Plate 

Fountain  Pens 

Fur  Mfg.  Industry 

Furniture  Industry 

Galvanized  Ware 
Gas  Appliances  4  Apparatus 
Glaced  and  Fany  Paper 
Grass  4  Fibre  Rugs 
Greeting  Cards 
Gumming  Industry 
Hair  Cloth  Industry 
Handbag  Industry 
Handkerchief  Industry 


Not  specified 

8/10 


8/10/E.q.M. 

S%  within  30  days — west 
of  Rockies  45  days 


No  discount 
No  discount 
Net  30  days 
Net  30  days 


Not  specified 


8/10  E.O.M.  6%  so  net  51 
2/10/net  30 


Not  specified 
Not  specified 


2/10/60X,  3/10  E.O.M. 
2/10/60 

2/10  net  70 
8/10  E.O.M. 

Not  specified 


Not  specified 
Net  30 


2%  30  or  E.O.M.  ISth 
loading  to  5%  permitted 

Not  specified 


Not  specified 

10  days  net  or  2/10/60X 
or  3/10 


Discounts  Proposed 
in  Codes  not  yet  Approved 
Not  specified 

Not  specified 
Not  specified 

30  days  Net 
2/10  or  ^/lO/nrox. 

2% 


2% 

2%  net  30  days  or  10th  prox. 

2%  10th  prox.  or  net  30th 
Pacific  Coast  2%  2nd  10th 


No  discount 
No  discount 

1/10  net  30  E.O.M. 

1/10  E.O.M. 

1/10  net  30  E.O.M. 

Not  specified 

2/10  E.O.M.  30X,  3/10 

Not  specified 
Net  10  E.O.M. 

2%  following  ISth  mo. 
Not  specified 
Not  specified 
4%  70  or  4/60  E.O.M. 

Not  specified 
2/10  E.O.M. 

2% 

2%  10th  prox. 

2% 

Not  specified 
2/10/30  net 


2/10/60X  or  3/10 
2/10/60X  up  to  3/10 
2/10/60X  up  to  3/10 
2/10/60X  or  3/10 


2/10  E.O.M. 


1%  IS  days  30  net — 30X  for 
ship,  west  of  Rocky  Mts. 

2/10  E.O.M. 

By  Code  Authority 
B^y  Code  Authority 
Not  snecified 
2%  30  net  31 

30  dap  net,  2/10,  2/10  E.O.M. 
Net  plus  tax 


2/10/30  Net 
Not  specified 

4/10/60X,  4/E.O.M.  60  days 

2/10/30 

Not  specified 

3/10  E.O.M. 
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Advertising  and  Solicitation 
of  Orders  for  Intoxicating 
Liquors  Restricted  in  the 
Following  States 

The  Repeal  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  has  brought  into 
prominence  State  laws  that 
limit  or  prohibit  the  advertising  or 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  An  Act 
of  Congress,  passed  March  3,  1917, 
provides  among  other  things  that 
advertisements  or  solicitations  of 
orders  for  intoxicating  liquors  shall 
not  be  mailed  to  any  place  or  point 
in  any  State  or  Territory  of  the 
United  States  at  which  it  is,  by  the 
law  in  force  in  the  State  or  Terri¬ 
tory,  unlawful  to  advertise  or  solicit 
orders  for  such  liquors. 

The  following  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories  are  affected  by  the  said  act, 
effective  upon  the  repeal  of  the 
Eighteenth  amendment  on  Dec.  5, 
1933: 

States  and  Territories  the  laws  of 
which  prohibit  both  the  adv.-rtising 
of  and  solicitation  of  orders  for  in¬ 
toxicating  liquors: 

Alabama,  Alaska,  District  of 
Columbia,  Florida,  Georgia,  Hawaii, 
Idaho,  Maine,  Michigan,  Mississippi, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  North  Carolina, 
North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
Puerto  Rico,  South  Carolina,  Texas, 
Virgin  Islands,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia, 

States  the  laws  of  which  prohibit 
advertising  but  do  not  refer  to  soli¬ 
citation  of  orders: 

Missouri  South  Dakota  Utah 
States  which  prohibit  solicitation 
of  orders: 

Arkansas  New  Hampshire 

Minnesota  Tennessee 

Vermont 

The  following  States  are  affected 
as  indicated : 

Connecticut :  Prohibits  solicitation 
of  orders  in  towns  which  forbid  sale  ♦ 
of  liquor  under  local  option  clause 
of  Liquor  Control  Act. 

Delaware :  Prohibits  advertising 
except  in  newspapers  or  other  peri¬ 
odical  publications  or  by  radio. 

Indiana:  Permits  solicitation  of 
orders  by  holders  of  permits  issued 
by  State  Excise  Department. 

The  following  States  have  statutes 
which  provide  for  local  option : 
Maryland,  New  Mexico,  Washington 
Mailers  should  ascertain  from  the 
officers  of  States  having  local  op¬ 
tion  the  particular  communities  in 
which  it  is  lawful  to  advertise  or 
solicit  orders  for  liquor,  according 
to  an  announcement  by  Joseph  C. 
O’Mahoney,  Acting  Postmaster 
General. 


Discount  Terms  in  Manufacturers*  Codes 

Discounts  in 
Approved  Codes 


Commodities 
Men’s  Hats 
Hosiery  Industry 
Household  Ice  Refrigerators 
Imitation  &  Leather  Novelties 
Infants’  &  Children’s  Wear  Ind. 
Insecticide  &  Disinfectant 
Medium  &  Low  Priced  Jewelry 
Knitted  Outerwear  Ind. 

Lace  Industry 
Lamp  Industry,  Electric 
Leather  &  Woolen  Knit  Gloves 
Leather  Cloth  &  Lacquered  Fabrics 
Window  Shade  Cloth  &  Rolers 
Light  Sewing  Industry : 

Covered  Carpet  Padding 

Comfortable 

Mattress  Cover 

?uilting 
able  Pad 

Linoleum  &  Felt  Base 
Luggage  &  Fancy  Leather  Goods: 
Brief  Case 
Hand  Lt»gage 
Sample  Case 
Trunks 

Fancy  &  Small  Leather  Goods 
Men’s  Clothing 

Men’s  Garter,  Suspender  &  Belt 

Men’s  Neckwera 

MUlinery  &  Dress  Trimming 

Millinery  Industry 

Mirrors 

Music  Publishing 

Negligee  Industry 

Oil  Burner  Industry 

Optical  Wholesale 

Paint  and  Varnish  &  Lacquer 

Paper  &  Pulp 

Paper  Bag 

Folding  Paper  Boxes 

Paper  Drinking  Cups 

Breakfast  Furniture  Porcelain 

Powder  Puffs 

Pyrotechnic  Mfg.  Industry 

Piano  Mfg.  Industry 
Precious  Jewelry 
Radios 

Furniture  Slip  Covers 
Robes 

Rubber  Tires 
Rubber  Mfg.  Industry: 

Rubber  Flooring 
Rubber  Footwear 
Hard  Rubber  Goods 
Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 
Sponge  Rubber 

Rubber  Sundries  includes  Bath¬ 
ing  Goods,  Stationers  Goods, 
Druggists  Goods,  Rubber 
Toys 

Rainwear  Division 
Sanitary  &  Waterproofing  Spec. 
Includes  Dress  Shields,  Crib 
Sheets,  Baby  Pants.  Household 
Aprons,  Sanitary  Lingerie 

Sanitary  Napkin  &  Cleansing 
Tissue 
Shoe  Polish 
Silk  Textile  Industry 
Ribbons 

Sewing  Threads  &  Flosses 
Special  Fabrics 

Spun  Yams 
Broad  Goods 
Tie  Fabrics 

Silverware  fg.  Industry 
Set-up  Paper  Boxes 
Slide  Fasteners 
Soap  and  Glycerine 
Soap  and  Glycerine 

Pacific  Coast  Supplement 
PaMr  Stationery,  Tablet  &  School 
Paper 

Shipping  and  Marking  Tags 
Toilet  Preparations,  Perfumes  and 
Cosmetics 

Tool  &  Implement  Industry 
Toy  &  Playthings  Industry 

L'mbrella  Industry 

Undergarment  Industry 
Principally  Silk  Woven 
Underwear  &  Allied  Products 
All  Knit,  Cotton  &  Ravon  & 
Silk  and  some  Woven  Fabrics 
Upholstery  &  Decorative  Fabrics 


Not  specified 
2/10/30  days  net 


Not  specified 
8/10  E.O.M. 

8/lO/EOM  or  6/lO/EOM 


Discounts  Proposed 
in  Codes  not  yet  Approved 
Not  specified 


2/10  E.O.M. 
8/10  E.O.M. 

2%  10th  prox. 


net  30th  prox. 


Not  specified 


Not  specified 

1 

|2/10/60  X 

2/10  E.O.M.  60X 
Xmas  order  3  E.O.M. 
Not  specified 

Not  specified 


2/10/30 — net  60  west  of  Rockies 

Not  specified 
Not  specified 

S/10  or  4/10/60X 
3/10  E.O.M.  or  2/10/60X 
3/10  E.O.M. 

3/10  E.O.M.  or  2/10  net  30 
2/10  E.O.M.  net  60 


12/1 


2/10  E.O.M. 

7/10  E.O.M.  or  8/10/60 


Not  specified 

1/10/30  net  o 
Not  specified 
8/10  E.O.M. 

2/10  E.O.M. 

2/10  net  60  or  E.O.M. 

Not  specified 

Not  specified 

1/10  E.O.M.  30  net 

Not  specified 
2%/30/net  60 

7/4  &  12/2S  net  cash 

Not  specified 

Other  Mriods  2/10/30 
Not  specified 

Not  specified 

2%  net  30 

3/lO/E.O.M. 

6/lO/E.O.M. 

Not  specified 

Not  specified 

Not  specified 

2/10/net  30 

Divisional  Authority 

E.O.M. 


2/10/net  30 


2%  10th  prox. — West 
Denver  2nd  prox. 
8/lO/E.O.M. 


2%  30  days  ISth  prox. 

6/10/60  or  7/lO/E.O.M. 
2/lO/E.O.M. 

6%  10  days  60  days  dating 
or  8/lO/E.O.M. 

2/10  E.O.M. 

6/10/60  or  8/10  E.O.M. 
6/10/60 
Not  specified 
1/10/30 

Not  specified 


Not  specified 


2/10 /net  30  no  holiday 
dating 

2/10/60X  or  3/10  E.O.M. 
or  3/lO/ROG 


2/10  E.O.M.  or  net  60 


2/lO/E.O.M.  Differential  allowed 
for  Corset  Depts. 

By  Code  Authority 


Not  specified 
2/10  E.O.M.  net  30 


Not  specified 

Not  specified 
Not  specified 


8/lO/E.O.M. 


(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Codes 


W  or  singer 


Now  that  the  holiday  gift 
season  is  over,  it  is 
necessary  to  think  up 
new  ways  of  attracting 
attention  and  stimulating 
interest.  The  Streamline 
motif  featured  in  this 
attractive  display  of 
leather  goods,  shown  by 
Saks'Fifth  Avenue  has 
aroused  much  comment. 


Stores  70%  Covered  by 
Manufacturers’  Codes 

(Continued  from  page  23) 

The  Fur  Manufacturing  Code  was 
opposed  by  this  Association  because 
it  proposes  a  reduction  in  terms 
from  10  per  cent  to  a  Net  basis  and 
places  the  manufacturer’s  tax  on  the 
retailer. 

The  Wholesale  Dry  Goods  Trade 
Code  which  ie  a  Supplement  to  the 
gfeneral  Wholesale  Code  was  also 
heard  during  the  month.  This  is  of 
such  general  interest  to  all  stores 
because  of  the  products  it  covers 
that  the  Association  made  a  very 
strong  battle  against  the  differential 
clause  which  would  penalize  all  re¬ 
tailers  to  support  the  jobber. 

Several  service  codes  covering 
such  activities  as  shoe  repairing,  the 
barber  shop,  window  shade  depart¬ 
ments  and  rubber  tire  sales,  required 
opposition  from  the  Association  be¬ 
cause  of  possible  interference  with 
present  methods  of  operation. 

Even  though  the  number  of  codes 
‘  to  be  considered  which  will  interest 
retailers  is  declining,  several  impor¬ 
tant  commodities  and  service  oper¬ 
ations  of  stores  have  still  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  National  Recovery 


Discount  Terms  in  Manufacturers’  Codes 


Commodities 

Distributors 

Upholstery  &  Drapery  Fabrics 
Mfg. 

Velvet 

V enetian  Blinds 
Vitrous  Enamel  Ware 
Wall  Paper  Mfg. 

Wall  Paper  Wholesalers 


Discounts  in  Discounts  Proposed 

Aprroved  Codes  in  Codes  not  yet  Approved 
2/10/net  70 


2/15/net  70 


91  days  net 

3%  30  days,  2%  60  days, 
1%  90  days 


Not  specified 
1/10/net  30 


91  days  net,  3%  30  days,  2% 
60  days,  1%  90  days,  Sept 
shipments  4%,  Oct.  3%.  Nov. 
2%,  Dec.  1%  X 


Washing  &  Ironing  Machine 
Waxed  Paper 
W'holesale  Lace 
Window  Shade  Industry 
Women’s  Belts 
I..ead  Pencils 

Wool  Felt  Mfg.  Industry 
W’ool  Textile  Industry; 

Piece  Goods  Selling 
Women’s  Neckwear  4  Scarfs 
Chinaware  4  Porcelain  Mfg.  Ind. 

Vitrified  China 
Aluminum  Products 
Fabricated  Metal  Products; 
Kitchen  Utensils 
Hardware 
Small  Tools 
Tins 
Cutlery 
Fly  Swatters 
Bird  Cages 
Glass  Container ; 

Glass  Bottles 
Jars 

Photographic  Manufacturing : 

Cameras  4  Films 
Wholesale  Food  4  Groceries 
Musical  Instruments  (except 
pianos  4  band  instru.) 

Vacuum  CHeaners 


2%  maximum 
Not  specified 


Not  specified  « 


Not  specified 
1%  15  days  net  30 


I  Not  specified 


I  Not  specified 

Not  specified 
Not  specified 

Not  specified 
Not  specified 


8/lO/E.O.M. 

2% 

8/lO/E.O.M. 
2/lO/E.O.M.  net  60 


1/10/60 

8/lO/E.O.M. 


Administration,  and  the  Association 
continues  to  maintain  a  full  staff  to 
guard  the  interests  of  retailers 


against  unwarranted  burdens  pro¬ 
posed  by  manufacturers  in  their 
Codes  of  Fair  Competition. 
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Direct  Mail  Can  Be  Practical  and  Profitable 


pieces  in  the  same  envelope,  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  buying  standard  envelopes 
in  bulk  for  known  mailings  to  come, 
in  order  to  get  the  large  quantity 
price,  and  other  production  details. 

In  this  manner,  Abraham  & 
Straus,  for  an  expenditure  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $60,000  last  year,  was 
able  to  print  and  mail  or  distribute 
two  hundred  and  twenty-one  separ¬ 
ate  and  distinct  pieces  of  printed 
matter.  The  sizes  and  quantities  of 
these  pieces  ranged  from  little 
gummed  labels,  size  by  3  inches 
(one  thousand  printed  in  one  color, 
one  side)  and  two  hundred  mime¬ 
ographed  letters  done  by  our  own 
addressograph  department  on  our 
own  stationery,  to  four  hundred 
thousand  standard  size  sixteen  page 
newspapers,  done  in  rotogravure, 
with  a  two-color  cover  and  distrib¬ 
uted  by  carriers  in  three  counties! 

At  this  point  it  is  pertinent  to  call 
attention  to  the  literally  thousands 
of  pieces  of  printed  matter  available 
from  manufacturers.  In  many  cases 
these  pieces  will  be  specially  pre¬ 
pared  for  your  store  if  the  business 


(Continued  from  page  78) 

possibilities  are  there  for  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  In  every  case,  you’ll  have 
an  attractive  mailing  piece  with  no 
printing  cost,  or  for  a  lot  less  than 
the  same  job  would  cost  you  to  pre¬ 
pare.  It  is  an  excellent  way  to 
achieve  color  in  your  mailings  very 
inexpensively.  But  be  sure  you 
don’t  use  too  many  such  pieces,  or 
you’ll  run  the  danger  of  having  your 
store  look  as  though  it  were  sold 
out  to  manufacturers.  Select  such 
printed  matter  just  as  carefully  as 
you  would  your  own  creations. 

Always  map  out  a  tentative  cam¬ 
paign  and  budget.  This  will  give 
your  customers  a  continued,  fairly 
complete  picture  of  the  important 
events  in  your  store.  It  will  also 
enable  you  to  keep  your  costs  within 
the  bounds  of  common  sense.  And 
never  go  into  a  mailing  just  because 
it  has  always  been  done  before. 
Check  your  results  on  previous  mail¬ 
ings — Aey  are  a  valuable  guide.  If 
a  promotion — even  an  important 
half-yearly  or  yearly  event — shows 
a  record  of  steadily  declining  vol¬ 
ume  and  steadily  increasing  per¬ 


centage  costs  for  the  mailing,  be 
hard-hearted  about  cutting  it  out,  or 
at  least  cutting  down  the  cost  of 
the  operation. 

Then  do  not  pride  yourself  on  hav¬ 
ing  done  a  constructive  job  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  saving  and  let  it  go  at  that 
— put  the  money  to  work  along 
other  lines,  on  other  merchandise 
that  shows  signs  of  volume  possi¬ 
bilities.  In  this  manner,  you’ll  keep 
your  mail  operation  live,  productive 
and  profitable.  If  a  big  annual  Fall 
sale  of  dresses  shows  evidence  of 
going  flat,  perhaps  a  big  coat  sale 
will  pay  for  itself.  If  an  Oriental 
rug  event  keeps  going  from  bad  to 
worse  every -February,  try  substitu¬ 
ting  an  offering  of  inexpensive 
housedresses,  for  example.  Don’t 
be  stuffy  about  doing  the  tradition¬ 
al — it  seldom  pays. 

Proof 

A  few  examples  of  this  type  of 
procedure  may  help  crystallize  these 
thoughts  in  your  mind: 

1.  A  coat  circular  cost  $2,100  to 
produce  and  mail,  in  November 


1350  SUPER 
DRESSES  AT 
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This  is  the  center  spread  23!4  *  17  inches  of  the  dress  broadside-described  in  Example  3,  page  140. 
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A-GET-READY 

FOR-SUMMER 


ABRAHAM  <f 

Drugs,  Notions,  Stationery  is 
A&S  Vrice  Protection  Sale  I 


fc  MflAflAN  6^  STRAUS 

I  hrirtM  |T.  Af.HOYt.  m9onTR. 


1932 ;  size  28  x  8^  inches,  with 
fourteen  illustrations  done  in 
wash  by  an  artist ;  printed  in 
letter  press  with  a  special  die- 
cut  envelope.  In  November 
1933,  this  same  event  was  pro¬ 
moted  through  a  circular  done 
in  rotogravure,  on  a  less  expen¬ 
sive  paper,  with  photographs. 
The  same  number  of  circulars, 
but  much  larger  and  more  im¬ 
pressive — 23  X  26  inches — with 
twenty  illustrations,  was  pro¬ 
duced  at  a  total  cost  of  $1,600, 
and  brought  far  better  results. 

2.  A  beautiful  Oriental  rug  folder, 
with  a  four-color  reproduction 
of  a  direct  color  photograph, 
brought  very  little  response  in 
September  1932.  The  cost  was 
$1,600.  The  same  promotion, 
with  a  simple  letter  in  one  color 
as  the  mailing  piece,  brought  ex¬ 
cellent  results  in  October  1933 
— dollar  volume  ’way  ahead  of 
1932 — cost  $675.  It  isn’t  always 
necessary  to  spend  lavishly. 

3.  Two  pieces  that  were  to  go  out 
at  approximately  the  same  time 
were  printed  together  at  a  great 
saving.  One  went  in  the  bills, 
the  other  was  a  separate  mail¬ 
ing.  Both  brought  results — 
good  ones,  for  a  smaller  expen¬ 
diture  than  last  year. 

4.  An  extra  men’s  clothing  and 
furnishings  circular  (very  inex¬ 
pensively  printed  in  letter  press) 
was  allowed  to  defray  the  cost 


of  a  dress  promotion  by  going 
in  the  same  envelope.  The  cost 
of  the  dress  operation  was  cut 
down  more  than  $400,  and  we 
were  able  to  add  a  men’s  event 
for  a  very  small  additional  out¬ 
lay  that  brought  us  an  addition¬ 
al  $11,000  in  business  in  three 
days. 

5.  Last  January,  a  drug-linens- 
domestics  circular  in  two  colors, 
size  17j4  X  11J4  inches,  and  a 
men’s  suit  clearance  giant  post¬ 
card,  size  X  8)4  inches,  cost 
$774  to  produce.  This  year, 
printing  both  jobs  together  in 
rotogravure,  and  cutting  down 
on  the  cost  of  the  paper,  we  can 
produce  two  big  circulars,  size 
15  X  21  each,  for  approximately 
$200  more.  Both  circulars  will 
feature  more  items,  more  illus¬ 
trations,  and  carry  infinitely 
more  selling  punch.  The  addi¬ 
tional  money  was  saved  from 
other  pieces.  (See  illustrations 
on  this  page.) 

To  Save  or  Not  to  Save? 

Now,  the  idea  is  not  merely  to 
save  money,  or  to  get  larger  mail¬ 
ings  or  mailing  pieces.  We  believe 
that  money  should  be  saved  in  places 
and  in  ways  that  do  not  warrant  its 
expenditure.  Then  this  money  can 
be  used  to  increase  the  effectiveness 
of  other  promotions,  to  add  promo¬ 
tions,  to  do  new  things,  to  use  color 
if  we  feel  it  justified,  to  increase 
the  size  of  a  mailing,  or  to  get  our 


lists  brought  up  to  date.  We  save 
it  where  we  can — but  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  spend  it  where  it  is  neces¬ 
sary.  We  believe  firmly  that  direct 
mail  can  actually  be  practical  and 
profitable  if  carefully  nursed  along, 
with  the  exercise  of  reasonable 
judgment.  The  “animal”  is  worth 
hunting  in  the  right  places  with  the 
right  ammunition. 

What  to  Expect? 

And  as  for  those  who  ’’don’t 
recognize  the  animal  when  they  see 
it” — have  you  made  up  your  minds 
what  a  fair  return  in  sales  would 
be  for  your  direct  mail  dollars? 
We  believe  any  promotion  that  costs 
us  less  than  six  percent  to  sales 
is  profitable  in  direct  mail — and,  by 
the  way,  how  many  of  your  news¬ 
paper  promotions  cost  you  less  than 
that? 

Do  not  expect  direct  mail  adver¬ 
tising  to  do  the  impossible.  It  is 
effective  because  of  less  waste  cir¬ 
culation,  attractive  printing,  good 
paper,  the  use  of  color  and  finer 
cuts  than  newspapers  can  handle. 
But  it  will  not  work  miracles.  It 
will  not  sell  what  cannot  be  sold. 
You  cannot  expect  it  to  do  an  un¬ 
told  number  of  times  better  for  you 
than  newspapers.  Measure  your 
mail  results  by  the  same  yardsticks 
you  use  for  other  forms  of  pub¬ 
licity,  do  your  mailings  consistently, 
intelligently  and  thoroughly,  and  it’s 
not  beyond  possibility  that  you  can 
make  direct  mail  both  practical  and 
profitable  for  your  store. 
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Summary  of  Approved  Manufacturer’s  Codes 
{Continued  from  page  22) 


Chinaware  and  Porcelain 
Manufacturing  Industry 
— Continued 

only  to  Vitrified  China)  Each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  industry  shall  use  as  a 
basis  for  his  selling  prices  the  uni¬ 
form  white  list  and  decorated  list 
as  now  in  use  by  the  majority  of 
the  industry  or  such  lists,  as  they 
may  be  revised,  at  any  future  time 
by  the  association,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Administrator ;  provided, 
however,  that  nothing  in  this  code 
shall  be  construed  as  limiting  the 
percentages  which  members  of  this 
industry  may  extend  to  reduce  or 
increase  such  prices  quoted  in  the 
uniform  lists.  Each  manufacturer 
of  \'itrified  Hotel  China  shall  file 
with  the  Code  Authority  a  price  list 
and  discount  sheet,  and  shall  not 
sell  at  prices  lower  or  on  terms 
more  favorable  than  those  provided 
in  his  current  price  lists. 

Discontinued  Lines:  The  disposal 
of  discontinued  lines  shall  be  made 
in  such  manner  and  upon  such 
terms  as  the  Code  Authority  shall 
approve. 

Second  Selection:  Semivitrified 
ware  which  ordinarily  comes  in  the 
class  of  seconds,  thirds,  or  lump,  as 
these  terms  are  understood  by  the 
trade,  when  it  is  decorated  shall  be 
stamped  and  fired  “second  selec¬ 
tion”  whether  decorated  by  the 
manufacturer  or  by  any  other  per¬ 
son. 

Invoicing:  Omission  from  the  in¬ 
voice  of  any  element  of  value  in 
connection  with  the  merchandise 
covered  by  the  invoice,  when  the 
effect  of  such  omission  will  be  to 
reduce  the  total  price  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise,  is  prohibited. 

Rebates:  The  payment  or  allow¬ 
ance  of  rebates,  secret  or  otherwise, 
refunds,  commissions,  credits,  or 
unearned  discounts,  whether  in  the 
form  of  money  or  otherwise,  or  the 
extension  to  certain  purchasers  of 
special  services,  including  special 
advertising  allowances  of  any  kind, 
or  privileges  not  extended  to  all 
purchasers  on  like  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions,  is  prohibited. 

Quotations:  Delivered  quotations 
which  do  not  include  freight  and 
package  charges  are  prohibited. 

Consignment :  No  member  of  the 
industry  shall  ship  goods  on  con¬ 
signment  except  under  contract  or 
on  bona-fide  orders. 

Designs :  Copying  of  prints  or 
decalcomania  or  hand-painted  pat- 


Chinaware  and  Porcelain 
Manufacturing  Industry 
— Continued 

terns,  or  shapes,  of  any  American 
pottery  or  China  manufacturers, 
which  is  a  new  and  original  design, 
and  not  an  adaption  of  a  foreign 
design,  is  prohibited.  (This  does 
not  apply  to  crests) 


NRA  Labels  Required  Under 

Approved  Manufacturers’ 
Codes 

The  following  industries  now 
require  that  all  merchandise  manu¬ 
factured  and  shipped  bear  an 
NRA  label,  to  be  sewn  to  the 
garment: 

Women’s  Coats  and  Suits 
Men’s  and  Boys’  Clothing 
Corset  and  Brassiere  Industry 

(Retailers  may  obtain  labels  for 
stocks  of  corsets  and  brassieres 
purchased  before  the  label  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  code  were  put  into 
effect  by  sending  check  and  order 
to  the  (Dorset  and  Brassiere  Indus¬ 
try  Code  Authority,  385  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Cambric 
labels  are  75  cents  per  thousand; 
satin  labels  are  $2.50  per  thousand. 
Except  for  different  key  numbers, 
these  labels  are  identical  with 
those  supplied  to  manufacturers  by 
the  Code  Authority). 

After  January  15,  the  use  of  the 
NRA  label  will  become  mandatory 
in  the  Novelty  Curtains,  Draperies, 
Bedspreads  and  Novelty  Pillows 
Industry. 

The  following  industries  have 
provisions  in  their  codes  for  the 
regulation  of  the  NRA  insignia, 
but  up  to  January  8  had  not  an¬ 
nounced  the  setting  up  of  appro¬ 
priate  machinery  by  their  respective 
Code  Authorities:  : 

Dress 

All  Metal  Insect  Screen 
Men’s  Garter,  Suspender  & 
Belt  Manufacturing 
Cotton  Garment  Industry 
Domestic  Freight  Forward¬ 
ing 

Knitted  Outerwear 
Millinery 


Misleading  Trade  Names:  The 
improper  or  misleading  use  of  trade 
names  or  terms  is  prohibited. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  The  code 
contains  clauses,  in  effect  the  same 
as  those  in  the  Model  Code,  which 
prohibit  the  following  practices : 
Defamation  of  Competitors 
Interfering  with  (Ilontractual 
Relations 


Chinaware  and  Porcelain 
Manufacturing  Industry 
— Continued 

Misrepresentation  or  False  or 
Misleading  Advertising 
Commercial  Bribery 
Giving  of  Prizes,  Premiums  or 
Gifts 

Threats  of  Litigation 
Espionage  of  Competitors 

COTTON  CLOTH  GLOVE 
MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY 
Approved  December  30 
Effective  January  8 

Covers:  The  manufacture  of 
canton  flannel,  jersey,  and  leather 
combination  work  gloves  and  mit¬ 
tens. 

Terms,  Manufacturer  to  Retailer: 
Terms  from  manufacturer  to  re¬ 
tailer  shall  be  2  per  cent  cash  dis¬ 
count  10  days,  with  net  of  30  days 
from  date  of  shipment.  No  more 
favorable  terms  shall  be  given  or 
allowed,  except  gloves  for  fall  de¬ 
livery  may,  after  June  1,  at  the 
manufacturer’s  option  and  to  faci¬ 
litate  shipments  during  the  heavy 
delivery  season,  be  invoiced  as  of 
October  1,  with  2/10,  net/30. 
(These  may  be  revised  from  time  to 
time,  upon  the  approval  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator.) 

Invoicing:  All  sales  shall  be  in¬ 
voiced  at  the  time  of  shipment,  and 
such  invoices  shall  clearly  and  ac¬ 
curately  state  all  the  essential  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  sale.  Invoices  cover¬ 
ing  discontinued  lines,  distress  mer¬ 
chandise,  or  close-outs  sold  at 
special  prices  shall  be  marked 
“special  prices  on  account  of  close¬ 
outs.” 

Bundled  Gloves:  There  shall  be 
no  price  differential  for  gloves  ship¬ 
ped  in  bundles  as  against  those  ship¬ 
ped  in  cartons.  Where  gloves  are 
packaged  or  bundled  in  quantities  of 
less  than  one  dozen  pairs  of  the 
same  size,  whether  or  not  such  pack¬ 
ages  are  shipped  in  dozen  cartons 
or  bundles,  a  charge  of  at  least  2 
cents  per  dozen  shall  be  made  to 
cover  this  extra  labor. 

Shipments:  Freight  charges  shall 
not  be  allowed  on  any  shipment  or 
shipments  to  any  purchaser  or  con¬ 
signee  on  less  than  100  pounds,  nor 
shall  there  be  any  concessions  or 
allowance  of  any  sort  in  lieu  there¬ 
of.  On  gloves  shipped  by  express 
(regardless  of  weight)  the  manu¬ 
facturer  may  allow  only  the  equival¬ 
ent  of  freight  charges  to  any  pur¬ 
chaser. 

Repudiation  of  Accepted  Orders 
and  other  contracts  or  their  attemp- 
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Cotton  Cloth  Glove  Manufacturing 
Industry — Continued 

ted  cancellation  except  for  legal 
prior  to  securing  the  order,  is  pro¬ 
hibited. 

Substitution :  Shipping  or  de¬ 
livering  gloves  which  do  not  ma¬ 
terially  conform  to  the  samples  sub¬ 
mitted,  and/or  which  do  not  con¬ 
form  to  the  representations  made 
prior  to  securing  the  order,  is  pro¬ 
hibited. 

Commissions,  Etc.:  Allowing  a 
commission  or  extra  discount  or  a 
concession  in  price  to  a  jobber  or 
retailer  on  his  own  purchase  be¬ 
cause  he  acts  as  a  salesman  or  manu¬ 
facturer’s  agent  for  the  sale  of 
gloves  to  others,  if  said  jobber  or 
retailer  receives  a  salary  and/or  a 
commission. 


Cotton  Cloth  Glove  Manufactmring 
Industry — Continued 

thirty-three  to  thirty-four  inch  flan¬ 
nels  is  prohibited. 

Rebates:  The  payment  or  allow¬ 
ance  of  rebates,  refunds,  commis¬ 
sions,  credits,  or  unearned  discounts, 
whether  in  the  form  of  money  or 
otherwise,  or  the  extension  to  cer¬ 
tain  purchasers  of  services  or  privi¬ 
leges  not  extended  to  all  purchasers 
of  the  same  class  under  like  terms 
and  conditions,  is  prohibited. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  The  code 
also  contains  provisions  in  effect  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Model  Code 
prohibiting  Inducing  of  Breach  of 
Contract,  False  Marking  or  Brand¬ 
ing,  Misrepresentation  or  Mislead¬ 
ing  Advertisement,  Defamation  of 
Competitors,  Commercial  Bribery. 


Price  Publication :  Each  member 
of  the  industry  shall  file  his  prices 
and  conditions  of  sale  with  the  Code 
Authority.  Allowing  or  offering  to 
allow  commissions,  allowances,  re¬ 
bates,  extra  discounts,  premiums,  or 
concessions  of  any  character  beyond 
those  appearing  on  the  published 
lists,  is  prohibited.  Selling  at  any 
price  or  on  any  terms  or  conditions 
less  than  those  on  the  published  lists 
is  prohibited. 

Copying  Exclusive  Styles,  names, 
numbers  and/or  patterns  originated 
by  a  competitor  and  selling  such 
gloves  below  the  published  prices  of 
file  originator,  is  prohibited. 

Claims:  Allowing  credit  for 

claims  or  deduction  before  the  facts 
of  such  claims  or  deduction  have 
been  established  by  an  authorized 
representative  of  the  manufacturer, 
or  until  the  merchandise  against 
which  the  claim  has  been  made  as 
being  defective  has  been  returned 
to  the  manufacturer,  is  prohibited. 

Consignment :  Placing  merchan¬ 
dise  on  any  form  of  consignment  or 
memorandum,  either  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  is  prohibited.  No  further 
merchandise  shall  be  shipped  on 
existing  consignment  accounts  and 
all  consignment  accounts  must  be 
terminated  within  60  days  of  the 
effective  date  of  this  code. 

Storage  of  gloves  by  any  manu¬ 
facturer  in  his  warehouse  for  the 
account  of  any  one  purchaser,  un¬ 
less  the  sale  has  been  made  pursuant 
to  a  bona  fide  contract,  and  provided 
that  in  no  event  shall,  the  seller  de¬ 
fray  any  of  the  expense  incident 
to  warehousing,  is  'prohibited. 

Basing^  Quotations^oi  weights  for 
cotton  cloth  gloves'  on  other  than 


DOMESTIC  FREIGHT 
FORWARDING  INDUSTRY 

Approved  December  18 
Effective  December  28 

Covers:  The  business  of  consoli¬ 
dating,  assembling,  and  domestic 
forwarding  of  freight. 

NRA  Insignia:  The  Code  Au¬ 
thority  shall  cooperate  with  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  in  regulating  the  use  of 
NRA  Insignia  solely  by  those  em¬ 
ployers  who  have  agreed  to  and  are 
complying  with  this  code. 

Rebates  and  Tariffs:  The  Code 
Authority  shall  appoint  committees 
on  rebates,  tariffs,  charges  and  ter¬ 
minal  rules  and  regulations  for  each 
freight  service  movement.  All  de¬ 
cisions  and  findings  of  the  Code 
Authority  in  the  matter  of  rates, 
tariffs,  charges,  and  terminal  rules 
and  regulations  shall  be  subject  to 
the  right  of  the  Administrator  on 
his  own  motion  or  on  complaint 
filed,  to  review,  suspend  or  cancel 
any  such  decision  or  finding. 

Assessing  or  collecting  less  than 
the  rates  or  charges  approved  by  the 
Code  Authority,  or  granting  or 
allowing  any  rebate  or  concession 
and/or  using  any  subterfuge  to  de¬ 
feat  such  approved  tariffs,  is  pro¬ 
hibited. 

Contracting,  either  in  writing  or 
orally,  with  any  customer  for  the 
transportation  of  merchandise  or 
giving  service  in  relation  to  the 
same,  for  any  given  period  of  time, 
is  prohibited. 

Willful  Misrepresentation  or  De¬ 
famation  of  another  member  of  the 
industry’s  services,  methods,  person¬ 
al  or  financial  standing,  is  pro¬ 
hibited. 


Domestic  Freight  Forwarding 
Industry-Continued 
Commercial  Bribery :  Giving,  per¬ 
mitting  to  be  given,  or  offering  to 
give,  anything  of  value  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  influencing  or  rewarding 
the  action  of  any  employee  or  agent 
of  another  in  relation  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  employer  of  such  em¬ 
ployee  or  the  principal  of  such  agent 
without  the  knowledge  of  such  em¬ 
ployer  or  principal  is  prohibited. 

Attempting  to  Induce  Breach  of 
Contract  is  prohibited. 

DRY  AND  POLISHING  MOP 
MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY 

Approved  December  15 
Effective  December  25 

Covers:  The  manufacture  and 
sale  by  manufacturers  of  dry  and 
polishing  mops,  hand  polish  appli¬ 
cators,  and  dusters,  and  such 
branches  or  subdivisions  thereof  as 
may  from  time  to  time  be  included 
under  the  provisions  of  the  code. 

Published  Prices:  Each  member 
of  the  industry  shall  publish  to  the 
trade,  and  file  with  the  Code  Au¬ 
thority,  a  price  list  for  all  products 
of  the  industry  sold  or  offered  for 
sale  by  him,  together  with  the  dis¬ 
counts  and  transportation  allow¬ 
ances,  if  any,  and  fixed  terms  of 
payment.  No  member  of  the  indus¬ 
try  shall  sell  or  offer  for  sale  any 
products  of  the  industry  at  prices 
lower  or  on  more  favorable  terms 
and  conditions  of  sale  than  in  his 
published  lists. 

False  Invoicing:  The  making  of 
any  false  invoice  with  the  intent  or 
with  the  effect  of  misleading  the 
Code  Authority  is  prohibited. 

Consignment :  The  selling  or 
offering  for  sale  of  any  products  of 
the  industry  on  consignment  is  pro¬ 
hibited. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  The  code 
also  prohibits  the  following  prac¬ 
tices,  which  clauses  are  identical 
with  those  of  the  Model  Code : 

False  Marking  or  Branding 
Misrepresentation  or  False  or 
Misleading  Advertising 
Commercial  Bribery 
Interference  with  Contractual 
Relations 

The  Giving  of  Secret  Rebates 
Giving  of  Prizes,  Premiums, 
or  Gifts 

Defamation  of  Competitors 
Threats  of  Litigation 
Espionage  of  Competitors 
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ELECTROTYPING  AND 
STEREOTYPING  INDUSTRY 
Approved  December  23 
Eflfective  January  1 

Note:  The  President’s  ap¬ 
proval  of  this  code  as  a  separ¬ 
ate  code  is  limited  to  a  period 
of  three  months  from  the 
effective  date  thereof,  and  the 
Administrator  is  authorized 
after  such  public  notice  and 
hearing  as  he  may  prescribe,  to 
require  the  Electrotyping  and 
Sterotyping  Industry  to  oper¬ 
ate  under  the  Code  of  Fair 
Competition  for  the  Graphic 
Arts  Industries. 

Covers:  The  production  or  par¬ 
tial  production  of  electrotypes, 
stereotypes,  matrices,  wax  engrav¬ 
ings  (running  shells,  casting  and 
finishing),  aluminotypes,  and  rubber 
plates,  used  in  relief  printing  and/or 
made  for  sale  or  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  producers  or  of  others 
than  the  person,  firm,  or  corpora¬ 
tion  that  produces  such  products, 
and  all  persons,  firms,  or  corpora¬ 
tions  that  purchase  the  above  named 
products  for  the  purpose  of  resale; 
excepting  newspaper  and  periodical 
publishers  who  own  and  print  their 
own  publication  or  publications  and 
who  manufacture  the  product  or 
products  of  the  electrotyping  and 
stereotyping  industry  for  their  own 
publications  only. 

Terms:  Any  regional  agency  or 
agencies  established  in  a  locality  as 
provided  by  the  bylaws  of  the  Code 
Authority  shall  have  the  right  to 
prescribe  credit  terms  for  all  estab¬ 
lishments  in  such  locality,  subject 
to  review  by  the  Code  Authority 
and  the  Administrator.  Violation  of 
credit  terms  agreed  upon  in  a  given 
locality  shall  be  a  violation  of  the 
code,  provided  that  it  shall  not  be 
a  violation  to  offer  credit  terms  in 
any  locality  other  than  that  in 
which  any  establishment  is  situated, 
as  favorable  as  those  provided  for 
establishments  in  such  other  locality 
according  to  the  provisions  above. 

Extras:  Failure  to  apply  rules 
respecting  legitimate  charges  for 
extras  and  misrepresentation  of 
classified  work  as  set  forth  in  the 
Standard  Scale  (Standard  Scale  of 
Electrotypes  as  published  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  International  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Electrotypers  September  24, 
1931,  or  any  subsequent  reissues) 
is  prohibited. 

Estimates  made  upon  work  done 
by  another  electrotyping  or  stereo¬ 
typing  concern  for  the  purpose  of 


Electrotyping  and  Stereotyping 

Ind  ustry — Continued 
a  check  estimate  shall  only  be  fur¬ 
nished  when  the  estimator  has  ac¬ 
cess  to  all  copies  and  specifications 
involved  in  the  original  order. 

Sale  or  Invoicing  of  the  manu¬ 
factured  product  without  the  use  of 
the  Standard  Scale,  together  with 
suitable  discounts  or  additions,  shall 
be  a  violation  of  this  code. 

Free  or  Below  Cost  Offers: 
Offers,  secret  or  otherwise,  to  fur¬ 
nish  electrotypes  or  stereotypes  or 
other  products  free  or  below  cost 
to  influence  the  sale  of  other  pro¬ 
ducts  (or  vice  versa)  are  prohibited. 

Invoicing:  No  member  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  shall  knowingly  withhold 
from  or  insert  in  any  quotation  or 
invoice  any  statement  that  makes  it 
inaccurate  in  any  material  particu¬ 
lar. 

Otiwr  Trade  Practices:  The  code 
prohibits  the  inducing  of  breach  of 
contracts,  espionage,  imitation  of 
trade  names.  It  contains  clauses  in 
effect  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Model  Code  prohibiting  the  giving 
of  Secret  Rebates,  Commercial  Bri¬ 
bery,  Misrepresentation  or  Mislead¬ 
ing  Advertising,  and  Defamation  of 
Competitors. 

EXCELSIOR  AND  EXCELSIOR 
PRODUCTS  INDUSTRY 

Approved  December  7 

Effective  December  17 

Covers:  The  manufacture  for 
sale  of  Excelsior  (defined  as  pack¬ 
ing  or  upholstery  material  composed 
of  long,  fine  wood  or  paper  shavings 
or  shreds)  or  Excelsior  Products 
(defined  as  packing  pads  consisting 
of  a  paper  wrapper  filled  with  ex¬ 
celsior). 

Terms:  No  member  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  shall  sell  or  offer  to  sell  on 
more  favorable  terms  of  sale  than 
net  30  days  without  deductions  of 
discount  for  prepayment. 

Price  Publication :  Each  member 
of  the  industry  shall  file  with  the 
Code  Authority  his  price  lists  and 
discount  sheets ;  no  member  shall 
sell  or  offer  to  sell  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  any  product  of  the  indus¬ 
try  at  a  price  lower  or  at  a  discount 
greater,  or  on  terms  more  favorable 
than  those  set  forth  in  his  current 
price  lists  or  discount  sheets  on  file. 

Inequitable  Contracts:  No  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  industry  shall  make  any 
•contract  of  sale  which  permits  the 
btiytr  to  cancel  the  same  or  which 
provides  for  a  lesser  price  to  be  paid 


Excelsior  and  Excelsior  Products 
Industry — Continued 
in  the  event  of  a  market  decline,  un¬ 
less  such  contracts  shall  also  permit 
the  seller  to  cancel  or  provide  for 
a  greater  price  in  the  event  of  a 
market  rise. 

Failure  to  Mark  or  Brand :  No 
member  of  the  industry  shall  sell 
or  offer  to  sell  a  product  of  this  in¬ 
dustry  without  clearly  stating  and 
marking  visibly  the  grade  thereon. 

False  Billing :  No  member  of  the 
industry  shall  withhold  from  or  in¬ 
sert  in  any  quotation  or  invoice  any 
statement  that  makes  it  inaccurate 
in  any  material  particular. 

Repudiating  One’s  Own  Con¬ 
tract:  No  member  of  the  industry 
shall  repudiate  a  contract  entered 
into  in  good  faith  when  the  purpose 
of  such  repudiation  is  to  create  for 
such  member  an  unfair  price  ad¬ 
vantage. 

Coercion :  No  member  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  shall  require  that  the  pur¬ 
chase  or  lease  of  any  goods  be  a 
prerequisite  to  the  purchase  or  lease 
of  any  other  goods. 

Other  Unfair  Practices:  This 
code  also  contains  clauses,  in  effect 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Model 
Code,  prohibiting  each  of  the  unfair 
practices  described  in  the  Model 
Code. 

Standards:  The  Code  Authority 
shall  establish  and  publish  to  the 
industry  within  60  days  after  this 
code  becomes  effective,  standards 
for  and  classifications  of  the  indus¬ 
try’s  products,  which  standards  and 
classifications,  when  approved  by  the 
Administrator,  shall  thereafter  be 
followed  by  all  members  of  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

FURNITURE 

MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY 
Approved  December  7 
Effective  December  1 1 

Covers:  The  manufacture  or 
production  for  sale  of  products 
(other  than  mattresses,  pillows,  and 
box  springs)  commonly  known  as 
“household  furniture’’,  whether 
used  in  the  home  or  elsewhere; 
wood  office  chairs,  wood  office  desks, 
and  wood  office  tables,  parlor 
frames,  chairs  in  the  white,  furni¬ 
ture  parts  made  of  wood,  and  other 
unfinished  household  furniture ; 
provided,  however,  that  organiza¬ 
tions  or  groups  of  manufacturers 
representing  kinds  or  types  of  fur¬ 
niture  or  funiture  parts  not  specific¬ 
ally  named  herein,  may  become  part¬ 
ies  to  or  be  exempted  from  this  code 
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Furniture  Manufacturing  Industry 
— Continued 

upon  the  approval  of  the  Adminis¬ 
trator. 

Terms:  Selling  on  mere  favor¬ 
able  terms  than  net  60  days  or  2 
per  cent  cash  discount  within  30 
days  from  date  of  shipment,  is  pro¬ 
hibited.  Where  it  is  the  practice  of 
a  buyer  to  make  monthly  settlement 
of  all  invoices,  the  manufacturer 
may  allow  the  deduction  of  the  cash 
discount  if  payment  is  made  not 
later  than  the  15th  of  the  calendar 
month  following  dates  of  shipment. 
Notes  may  be  accepted  at  the  option 
of  the  seller,  but  must  carry  in¬ 
terest  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than 
6  per  cent  per  annum  to  be  paid  by 
the  maker,  and  the  invoices  of  such 
cases  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  cash 
discount.  Anticipation  of  payment 
is  permitted  at  the  rate  of  one  half 
of  one  per  cent  per  month  for  the 
upexpired  cash  discount  period. 
(This  provision  does  not  supersede 
any  State  law  on  the  subject.) 

Note :  The  Code  Authority  has 
ruled  that  loading  is  not  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  this  provision,  and 
that  it  is  permissible  for  a  man¬ 
ufacturer  to  sell  with  loaded 
terms  up  to  5  per  cent  if  the 
net  price  resulting  is  not  lower 
than  it  would  be  if  2  per  cent 
were  deducted  from  the  origin¬ 
al  price.  The  original  price  is 
to  be  increased  by  3.158  per 
cent  if  5  per  cent  discount  is 
to  be  given  instead  2  per  cent. 

Shipments:  The  making  of  sale 
other  than  on  the  basis  of  F.  O.  B. 
the  factory,  except  where  the  buyer 
and  seller  are  located  in  the  same 
city  or  metropolitan  trading  area,  is 
prohibited. 

Invoicing :  The  pre-dating  or 
post-dating  of  invoices  is  prohibited, 
except  that  the  Code  Authority  may 
upon  investigation  issue  such  regu¬ 
lations  as  it  finds  necessary  with 
respect  to  datings  on  seasonal  items. 
The  withholding  from  or  insertion 
in  any  invoice  of  any  statement 
making  the  invoice  inaccurate  in 
any  material  particular,  or  which 
misrepresents  the  price  or  character 
of  the  material  content  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  billed,  is  prohibited. 

Failure  to  Describe  Products: 
The  failure  to  furnish  to  the  buyer 
on  request  a  description  of  pro¬ 
ducts,  including  the  principal  ma¬ 
terials  of  which  it  is  made  and 
other  important  attributes,  is  pro¬ 
hibited. 

Piracy  of  Design:  The  copying 


Furniture  Manufacturing  Industry 
— Continued 

and/or  reproducing  of  any  exclu¬ 
sive  design  or  pattern,  original  in 
design  or  treatment,  owned  by 
another  furniture  manufacturer, 
within  two  years  of  its  introduction, 
is  prohibited. 

Quantity  Discounts:  The  Code 
Authority  has  the  power  and  duty 
to  issue  schedules  of  maximum 
trade  discounts  or  allowances  for 
volume  purchases  to  govern  the 
sales  of  furniture  by  furniture 
manufacturers,  which,  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Administrator,  after 
such  notice  and  hearing  as  he  shall 
prescribe,  shall  thereafter  become  a 
part  of  this  code. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  Clauses 
in  the  code,  identical  with  those  of 
the  Model  Code,  prohibit  the  follow¬ 
ing  practices: 

Misrepresentation  or  False  or 
Misleading  Advertising 

Giving  Secret  Rebates 

Commercial  Bribery 

GAS  APPLIANCES  AND 
APPARATUS  INDUSTRY 

Approved  November  27 
Effective  December  7 

Covers:  The  manufacturing  and 
assembling  within  the  United  States 
of  gas  appliances  and  gas  apparatus, 
and  the  manufacturing  and  assemb¬ 
ling  of  parts  therefor,  including  re¬ 
pair  parts  and  repairs,  and  the  sell¬ 
ing  of  such  appliances  to  retailers, 
wholesalers,  and  consumers,  but 
does  not  include  the  selling  at  re¬ 
tail.  The  term  “gas  appliances”,  as 
used  in  the  Code,  means  gas  ranges, 
gas  water  heaters,  gas  space  heaters, 
domestic  gas  boilers,  domestic  gas 
meters,  gas  thermostat  controls,  gas 
mantles,  and,  generally,  gas  appli¬ 
ances  and  gas  apparatus  of  all 
styles,  types,  and  kinds  for  use  in 
the  production,  distribution,  and 
utilization  of  natural  gas,  liquefied 
petroleum  gases,  and  of  manufac¬ 
tured  gas,  including  uses  in  cook¬ 
ing,  heating,  refrigeration,  and 
lighting,  excluding,  however,  any 
products  covered  by  other  codes  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  President. 

Prices  and  Terms:  Each  em¬ 
ployer  shall  publish  and  file  with 
the  Committee  his  sales  prices  and 
terms.  Such  sales  prices  and  terms 
may  provide  reasonable  differences 
as  to  export  sales,  sales  to  large 
purchasers,  sales  to  wholesalers, 
jobbers  and  brokers,  sales  to  re¬ 
tailers,  direct  sales  to  consumers. 


Gas  Appliance  and  Apparatus 
Industry — Continued 
The  published  sales  prices  and 
terms  of  any  employer  applicable  to 
one  class  are  not  applicable  to  any 
other  class.  Sales  below  published 
prices  are  prohibited,  except  in  the 
case  of  dropped  lines,  seconds,  or 
inventories  which  must  be  converted 
into  cash  to  meet  emergency  needs. 

Consignment :  The  making  of 
any  agreement  or  contract  which 
will  amount  to  the  sale  and/or  de¬ 
livery  of  gas  appliances  on  consign¬ 
ment  is  prohibited.  This  is  not  bind¬ 
ing  upon  contracts  existing  prior  to 
the  approval  of  the  code. 

Terms:  Allowing  terms  of  pay¬ 
ment  other  than  those  stated  in  the 
published  sales  terms  of  each  em¬ 
ployer  is  prohibited. 

Repurchase:  Selling  or  offering 
to  sell  any  merchandise,  with  a  re¬ 
purchase  agreement  is  prohibited. 

Returns:  Allowing  the  return  of 
merchandise  at  other  than  the  fair 
market  value  at  the  time  of  its  re¬ 
turn  is  prohibited.  Merchandise 
having  manufacturing  defects  may 
be  returned  for  full  credit. 

Second-hand  Merchandise :  Pur¬ 
chasing  or  allowing  credit  for 
second-hand  merchandise  at  an 
amount  greater  than  its  fair  market 
value  is  prohibited. 

Premiums:  Using  premiums  in 
the  sale  of  merchandise  is  pro¬ 
hibited. 

Gratuities:  Giving  gratuities  or 
making  payments  to  any  employee 
or  agent  of  a  customer  or  prospec¬ 
tive  customer  is  prohibited. 

False  Marking:  Selling  or  offer¬ 
ing  for  sale  any  article  containing 
false  marking  or  branding  with  the 
intent  or  the  effect  of  misleading 
or  deceiving  purchasers  with  respect 
to  rating,  quality,  grade,  or  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  merchemdise  is  pro¬ 
hibited. 

Defamation  of  Competitors  is 
prohibited.  (This  clause  is  in  effect 
the  same  as  that  in  the  Model  Code) 

Excessive  Inducements:  Using 
excessive  inducements  or  entertain¬ 
ment  or  other  practices  for  their 
agents,  dealers,  or  distributors 
which  tend  to  add  unduly  to  sales 
costs  is  prohibited. 

Imitation:  Imitating  or  simulat¬ 
ing  any  trade  mark,  trade  name, 
slogan,  or  other  marks  of  identifi¬ 
cation  of  a  competitor,  having  the 
tendency  and  capacity  to  deceive  or 
mislead  purchasers  or  prospective 
purchasers,  is  prohibited. 
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Gas  Appliance  and  Apparatus 
Industry — Continued 
Repair  Parts'.  So  long  as  the 
maker  of  any  trade-marked  gas  ap¬ 
pliance  (or  his  successor  in  busi¬ 
ness)  continues  to  make  and  sup¬ 
ply  repair  parts  for  such  gas  appli¬ 
ance  unless  (a)  the  name  of  the 
maker  of  such  repair  parts  is  plain¬ 
ly  marked  on  each  part  (or  if  this 
is  impracticable,  on  the  package  or 
tag)  and  unless  (b)  said  parts  are 
otherwise  marked,  packaged,  and 
sold  without  imitative  labels  and  in 
sucb  manner  as  to  clearly  indicate 
to  the  ultimate  user  that  they  are 
not  made  by  the  maker  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  gas  appliance. 

KNITTED  OUTERWEAR 
INDUSTRY 

Approved  December  18 
Effective  January  1 

Covers'.  The  manufacture  of 
knitted  outerwear  apparel  for  men, 
women  and  children,  including  in¬ 
fants,  and/or  the  manufacture  of 
knitted  fabrics  for  outerwear  pur¬ 
poses,  but  shall  not  include  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  hosiery  and/or  under¬ 
wear  industries  and/or  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  knitted  woolen  goods  in 
self-contained  woolen  mills  of  the 
wool  textile  industry  as  defined  in 
the  respective  codes  of  these  indus¬ 
tries  and  shall  not  include  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  garments  made  of  pur¬ 
chased  knitted  fabrics. 

Note :  All  manufacturers  of 
knitted  outerwear  for  infants 
and  children,  sized  from  in¬ 
fancy  to  and  including  age 
fifteen,  have  been  granted  a 
stay  by  the  President  from  the 
provisions  of  this  Code,  until 
determination  by  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
are  to  be  included  under  this 
code.  (The  Infants’  and 
Children’s  Wear  Industry  has 
submitted  a  code  of  its  own.) 

Terms'.  No  member  of  the  In¬ 
dustry  shall  sell  or  offer  to  sell  knit¬ 
ted  outerwear  products  upon  terms 
other  than  a  maximum  discount  of 
eight  (8)  percent  to  the  retail  trade 
for  payment  on  the  10th  day  of 
the  month  following  the  designated 
shipping  date,  or  equivalent  discount 
for  longer  periods.  For  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  provision,  the  25th 
calendar  day  shall  be  considered  the 
end  of  the  month. 

Consignment :  No  member  of  the 
industry  shall  ship  goods  on  con¬ 
signment  except  under  circum- 


Knitted  Outerwear  Industry 
— Continued 

stances  to  be  defined  by  the  Code 
Authority. 

Misbranding :  No  member  of  the 
Industry  shall  falsely  mark  and/or 
brand  knitted  outerwear  products 
for  the  purpose  or  with  the  effect 
of  misleading  or  deceiving  pur¬ 
chasers  with  respect  to  the  origin, 
trade  marking,  quality,  yarn  con¬ 
tent,  or  construction  of  such  pro¬ 
ducts. 

Misrepresentation  and  Misleading 
Advertising  are  prohibited.  (The 
clause  is  in  effect  the  same  as  that 
in  the  Model  Code.) 

Returns:  No  member  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  shall  accept  the  return  of 
garments  that  have  been  worn,  or 
merchandise  not  worn  but  which 
has  been  accepted  by  a  customer, 
except  under  circumstances  to  be 
defined  by  the  Code  Authority. 

Secret  Rebates  are  prohilfited. 
(This  clause  is  in  effect  the  same  as 
that  in  the  Model  Code.) 

Delivery  Charges :  All  knitted 
outerwear  products  shall  be  sold  F. 
O.  B.  shipping  point,  except  for 
deliveries  within  metropolitan  areas 
local  to  the  shipper,  subject  to  ex¬ 
ceptions  approved  by  tbe  Code  Au¬ 
thority. 

Standards :  All  standards  already 
formulated  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce 
and  approved  by  the  industry,  or 
standards  which  shall  be  so  formu¬ 
lated  and  approved,  shall  become 
the  standards  for  the  industry.  The 
Knitted  Outerwear  Code  Authority 
shall  notify  all  members  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  all  known  interested  per¬ 
sons  in  the  industry  of  each  known 
standard  adopted,  and  the  effective 
date  thereof.  All  merchandise 
manufactured  after  the  effective 
date  shall  be  plainly  and  visibly 
marked  bv  a  firmly  sewed  label, 
“Substandard”,  where  such  mer¬ 
chandise  comes  below  the  minimum 
standards.  Every  manufacturer 
shall  plainly  mark  with  a  stamp  or 
a  firmly  sewed  label  the  size  or 
measurement  of  his  product  there¬ 
on. 

NR  A  Label :  All  garments  manu¬ 
factured  or  distributed  shall  bear  an 
NRA  label,  which  shall  remain  at¬ 
tached  to  such  garments.  Such  label 
shall  be  in  such  form  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Code  Authority. 
The  Code  Authority  shall  have  the 
exclusive  right  in  this  industry  to 
issue  and  furnish  said  labels  to  the 
members  thereof.  The  Code  Au- 


Knitted  Outerwear  Industry 
— Continued 

thority  may  establish  appropriate 
machinery  and  regulations  for  the 
issuance  of  such  labels. 

Amendment  to 
LACE  MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY  CODE 
Approved  December  23 
Effective  date:  (Original  Code 
August  28.) 

Terms:  Either  8/10  e.  o.  m.,  or 
6/10-60  extra,  with  no  additional 
dating.  Where  payment  is  made  on 
the  8/10  e.  o.  m.  basis,  it  shall  be 
permissible  to  grant  dating  as  of 
the  first  of  the  following  month  on 
shipments  made  on  and  after  the 
25th.  Anticipation  may  be  allowed 
at  the  rate  of  not  more  than  6  per 
cent  per  annum. 

Shipments :  Selling  terms  shall  be 
either  f.  o.  b.  New  York  or  f.  o.  b. 
mill,  deliveries  to  be  free  of  charge 
to  common  carriers  and  to  custo¬ 
mers  located  in  the  city  where  the 
mill  is  located  and,  optionally,  to 
customers  located  within  corporate 
limits  of  the  City  of  Greater  New 
York.  (This  does  not  apply  to 
government  contracts) 

Secret  Discounts,  extra  dating, 
rebates,  gratuites,  acceptance  of 
payment  for  invoices  below  original 
amount,  credit  allowances  for  pur¬ 
pose  of  reducing  the  price,  shipping 
goods  on  consignment,  or  any  other 
arrangement  the  effect  of  which  will 
amount  to  a  secret  discount  or  re¬ 
bate,  is  prohibited.  This  does  not 
apply  to  sample  pieces  shipped  on 
memorandum,  provided  such  ship¬ 
ments  do  not  exceed  one  piece  of 
any  one  pattern  in  one  color  for  a 
period  of  not  more  than  two  weeks. 

Published  Prices :  Members  of 
the  industry  shall  file  lists  of  their 
prices  and  discounts  with  the  Code 
Authority,  and  shall  not  sell  at  less 
than  these  published  list  prices  and 
discounts. 

Misrepresentation  as  to  weight, 
quantity,  size,  quality,  or  grade  of 
any  product  offered  for  sale  shall 
be  an  unfair  trade  practice. 

Design  Piracy  :  It  shall  be  an  un¬ 
fair  trade  practices  for  any  person 
engaged  in  the  industry  to  make  a 
colorable  imitation  of  an  original 
design  of  any  other  such  person 
(The  question  of  what  constitutes 
a  colorable  imitation  is  to  be  decided 
by  a  board  of  seven,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Code  Authority) 

Veils  or  Veilings:  The  sale  or 
offer  for  sale  of  veils  or  veilings 
which  are  unfinished  or  in  the  raw 
shall  be  an  unfair  trade  practice. 
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MEDIUM  AND  LOW  PRICED 
JEWELRY  MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY 

Approved  December  23 
Effective  December  24 

Covers:  The  manufacture  and 
sale  or  distribution  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  of  jewelry  made  from  base 
metals,  rolled  plate,  precious  me¬ 
tals,  solid  silver,  plastic  and  casein 
materials  and  of  gold  of  a  fineness 
less  than  ten  karat.  This  includes 
the  manufacture  of : 

(1)  Insignia  Jewelry  and  medals 
for  schools,  colleges,  fraterni¬ 
ties  and  other  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  or  divisions  thereof. 

(2)  Fraternal  and  emblematic 
jewelry 

(3)  Buckles  and  ornaments  for 
millinery,  dresses,  bags  and 
shoes 

(4)  Watch  bracelets  and  attach¬ 
ments 

(5)  Religious  articles  of  a  jewelry 
nature 

(6)  Collar  buttons 

(7)  Men’s  jewelry 

(8)  Mesh  bags  and  mesh  products 

(9)  Cigarette  cases,  vanity  cases 
and  compacts  (except  those 
for  nationally  advertised  cos¬ 
metic  brands) 

(10)  Medium  and  low  priced 
jewelry  of  all  types  not  speci¬ 
fically  mentioned  above 

It  also  includes  the  manufacturers, 
wholesale  dealers  and/or  assemblers 
of : 

(1)  Chatons,  marcasites,  imitation 
pearls,  imitation  pearl  beads, 
imitation  precious  and  semi¬ 
precious  stones. 

(2)  Jewelry,  beads,  bead  necklaces 
and  bead  jewelry 

Terms:  Effective  as  of  January 
1,  1934,  the  maximum  cash  discount 
shall  be  three  per  cent  (3% )  for 
payment  on  or  before  the  tenth  day 
of  the  month  following  date  of  in¬ 
voice.  The  maximum  credit  period 
shall  not  exceed  ninety  days.  A 
tolerance  of  thirty  days  may  be 
allowed  to  wholesalers. 

Price  Lists :  Each  member  of  the 
industry  shall  file  his  current  price 
lists  and  discount  sheets,  with  the 
Code  Authority. 

Commercial  Bribery:  The  code 
contains  a  provision  in  effect  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Model  Code 
prohibiting  Commercial  Briber}’, 


Medium  and  Low  Priced  Jewelry 
Manufacturing  Industry 
— Continued 

but  it  also  provides  that  the  free 
and  general  distribution  of  articles 
commonly  used  for  advertising  shall 
not  be  considered  prohibited. 

Substitution :  To  use  or  to  sub¬ 
stitute  any  material  differing  in 
quality,  design,  weight  or  construc¬ 
tion  from  that  specified  by  the  pur¬ 
chaser  or  representations  made  by 
the  manufacturer  prior  to  securing 
the  order  without  the  consent  of  the 
purchaser  to  such  substitutions,  is 
prohibited. 

To  Aid  or  Abet  any  person,  firm, 
association  or  corporation  in  any 
unfair  practice  established  by  this 
Code,  is  prohibited. 

Advertising  Allowances:  For  an 
employer  to  contribute  all  or  part 
of  the  cost  of  customers’  advertis¬ 
ing,  unless  the  employer’s  name, 
trade-name  or  trade-mark  clearly 
and  distinctly  appears  in  such  ad¬ 
vertising,  at  some  conspicuous  place, 
is  prohibited. 

Quantity  Discounts:  To  grant 
quantity  prices  or  quantity  discounts 
for  orders  less  in  quantity  than 
those  for  which  the  said  prices  or 
discounts  are  specified  is  prohibited ; 
to  delay  shipments  of  orders  for 
which  quantity  prices  or  quanitty 
discounts  are  granted  beyond  the 
time  necessary  to  make  delivery  is 
prohibited,  except  in  cases  where  a 
single  future  shipment  of  an  entire 
order  is  agreed  upon. 

False  Invoicing:  To  withhold 
from  or  to  insert  in  any  invoice, 
statements  which  make  the  invoice 
a  false  record,  wholly  or  in  part,  of 
the  transaction  reported  on  the  face 
thereof,  is  prohibited. 

Repairs:  To  make  repairs  or  to 
refinish  any  products  of  the  indus¬ 
try  without  a  fair  charge  therefor, 
unless  defective  in  material  or 
manufacture,  is  prohibited. 

Branding:  To  stamp,  brand, 
mark  or  invoice  with  any  word, 
symbol,  mark  or  quality  mark,  any 
article  of  merchandise  in  voilation 
of  Federal  or  State  Stcunping  Laws 
(or  any  commercial  standards  cov¬ 
ering  such  articles  issued  by  the 
United  State  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce),  governing  the  stamping  and 
marking  of  gold,  gold  filled,  rolled 
gold  plate,  gold  electro-plate  and 
other  gold  covered  articles,  or 
articles  of  other  precious  metals,  is 
prohibited. 

Trade  Discounts:  in  any  form 


Medium  and  Low  Priced  Jewelry 
Manufacturing  Industry 
— Continued 

except  as  provided  in  this  code  are 
prohibited. 

Sample  Lines:  To  deliver  (ex¬ 
cept  to  buyers  and  district  offices  of 
chain  stores  with  a  retail  selling 
limit  of  $1.00  or  less  and  except 
samples  of  findings  for  catalogue 
use,  which  shall  remain  the  property 
of  the  producer,  and  except  frater¬ 
nal  emblem  pins  and  buttons)  sam¬ 
ple  lines  of  complete  or  partially 
complete  articles  to  distributors,  un¬ 
less  charged  for  at  the  regular 
prices  and  on  regular  terms  of  sale 
and  discount,  is  prohibited. 

Imitation :  To  imitate  or  simulate 
the  mark  or  brand  of  a  member  of 
the  industry  without  permission  of 
the  owner  is  prohibited.  To  imitate 
or  simulate  any  original  design, 
without  permission  of  the  origina¬ 
tor,  is  prohibited. 

Consignment :  No  persons  gov¬ 
erned  by  this  code  shall  either  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  loan,  consign, 
place  on  memo  or  otherwise  deliver, 
any  merchandise  into  the  control  or 
custody  of  any  person  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  placing  same  in  any  dis¬ 
tributor’s  stock,  without  transfer¬ 
ring  title  to  the  same. 

Dating:  Bills  shall  not  be  dated 
more  than  five  days  after  actual 
shipment  of  merchandise. 

Note  Settlements:  A  note  settle¬ 
ment  or  trade  acceptance  even  if 
effected  on  or  prior  to  the  discount 
date  shall  not  be  considered  as  a 
cash  payment. 

Sample  Shipments :  No  merchan¬ 
dise,  except  samples  of  findings, 
shall  be  delivered  as  samples,  ex¬ 
cept  upon  condition  that  the  same 
shall  be  returned  or  charged,  within 
15  days  following  receipt.  This  pro¬ 
vision  shall  not  apply  to  merchan¬ 
dise  delivered  to  catalogue  houses  or 
to  buyers  and  district  offices  of  chain 
stores,  having  a  retail  selling  limit 
or  $1.00  or  less,  provided  however, 
that  all  such  merchandise  shall  be 
returned  or  charged  within  60  days 
following  delivery. 

Returns:  No  article  of  jewelry 
or  findings,  finished  or  unfinished, 
when  filled  in  accordance  with  cus¬ 
tomer’s  orders,  and  sold  by  any  per¬ 
son  shall  be  accepted  for  credit,  ex¬ 
changed,  or  in  any  other  way  re¬ 
turned  by  a  purchaser  unless  such 
article  is  defective  in  material  or 
manufacture,  and  then  within  5  days 
of  receipt  of  goods.  This  shall  not 
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CASH  REGISTERS 


CHARGE  TELEPHONE 
AUTHORIZING  SYSTEMS 


TYPEWRITER-BOOKKEEPING 


CORRECT  POSTURE 


POSTING  MACHINES 


CHECK- WRITING 
MACHINES 


POSTAGE  MACHINES 


ANALYSIS  MACHINES 


ALL  ARE  PRODUCTS  OF 


ATIONAL 


GISTER  CO 


CLERKWRAP 

teed  cash 

for  retail  sellingde- 
ptrtments  elimi¬ 
nates  slow,  cumbersome  methods  of  recording 
cash  sales.  Madein  matu' types  and  sizes,  it  provides 
tioick  service,  protection,  and  economy  in  han- 
dlins  transactions  between  clerks  and  customers. 


POSTING 

MACHINB 

This  National  Post- 
tag  Machine 
adapted  for  "De¬ 
ferred  Payment” 
and  "Layaway”  departments.  It  receipts  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  payment  and  posts  the  payment  on  the 
ledger  card  in  one  operation.  Customers  get  quick 
service — all  accounts  are  closely  controlled. 


#  CHECK-WRITING 

AND  SIGNING 
MACHINE 

The  National 
Check- Writing  and 
Signing  Machine 
writes  and  "signs” 
payroll  checks,  dividend  checks,  etc.,  all  in  one 
operation.  It  accumulates  locked  totals  of  dis¬ 
bursements,  deductions,  etc.  It  is  a  great  time  and 
money  saver  on  many  applications. 


AUTHORING 

Charge  Authoriz- 
ing  Telephones  put 
every  department 
in  direct  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  credit  office  by  simply  inserting 
the  "charge  sales  check”  into  the  stamping  phone. 
The  Credit  Department  is  able  to  insantly  and 
automatically  stamp  its  OK  on  the"charge  check”. 


TYPEWRITING-  gJ  ~ 

BOOKKEEPING 

Typewriting-Book- 
keeping  Machine  is 
particularly  adapted 

to  the  "Accounts  Receivable”  Department,  but  is 
also  used  in  "Accounts  Payable”  and  other  depart¬ 
ments.  It  can  be  furnished  for  either  the  Unit  or 
Dual  systems  and  is  made  in  many  types  and  sizes. 


■  NAnONAL 

POSTAGE 
MACHINES 

The  National  Post- 
age  Machine  is 
ideally  adapted  to 
"mail  order”  and 
"Parcel  Post”  departmenu.  It  issues  postage 
labels  precancelled  in  denominations  from  ^c 
up,  gives  control  over  expenditures — saves  3S% 
to  40%  in  time  over  the  use  of  stamps. 


analysis  and 

DISTRIBUTION 

MACHINE 

This  National 
Analysis  and  Dis¬ 
tribution  Machine 
is  designed  for 
quick  and  accurate  analysis  of  sales  by  depart¬ 
ments,  CO.D.,  etc.,  or  wherever  numerous  totals 
and  distribution_are  required.  It  eliminates  pre¬ 
sorting  and  other  time  consuming  operations. 


CORRECT 
POSTURE  CHAIRS 
National  Correct 
Posmre  Chairs  sup-  .  *  | 
port  the  body  where  •  * 

support  is  needed. 

Being  adjusuble  to  the  individuaL  they  induce 
correct  sitting  posture,  which  results  in  increased 
efficiency  and  greater  production.  Their  use  is  not 
limited  to  accounting  machine  operators. 


The  products  of  The  National  Cash  Kegister  Co.  represent  a  complete  line  of  ma¬ 
chines  with  systems  for  practically  every  department  where  money  is  handled  or 
records  kept.  They  are  designed  to  provide  the  utmost  in  safetyj  accuracy,  economy. 


The  National  Cash  Register  Company  has  a  staff  of  competent  I 

men  who  are  constantly  studying  department  store  problems.  I  I 

Any  of  these  men  will  be  glad  to  call  and  discuss  these  ATIONAL 

problems  with  you  and  make  suggestions.  A  wire  or  letter  ^ 

will  bring  this  service  to  you  without  cost  or  obligation.  CASH  REGISTERS  AND  ACCOUNTING  MACHINES 
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Medium  and  Low  Priced  Jewelry 
Manufacturing  Industry 
— Continued 

apply  to  settlements  made  with  any 
insolvent  or  embarrassed  debtor. 

Synthetic,  reconstructed,  doublet 
or  imitation  stones,  cultured  and 
imitation  pearls,  sold  either  loose  or 
mounted,  shall  be  designated  as  such 
on  invoices,  tags  or  other  descriptive 
medium. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  This 
code  also  contains  clauses,  in  effect 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Model 
Code,  prohibiting  Espionage  of 
Competitors,  Defamation  of  Com¬ 
petitors,  Interferences  with  Contrac¬ 
tual  Relations,  Secret  Rebates. 

Supplementary  Provisions  for 
Divisions  of  the  Industry:  Supple¬ 
mentary  schedules  of  fair  practice 
provisions  are  added  to  the  code  for 
special  branches  of  the  industry ; 
namely, 

A.  Division  for  the  Manufacturers 
and  Distributors  of  Jewelry  for 
Schools,  Colleges,  Fraternities 
and  Other  Educational  Institu¬ 
tions. 

B.  Division  for  Manufacturers  of 
Fraternal  and  Emblematic 
Jewelry 

C.  Division  for  Importers  and 
Dealers  of  Chatons,  Marcasites 
and  Imitation  Precious  and 
Semi-Precious  Stones 

D.  Division  for  the  Manufacturers 
of  American  Made  Imitation 
Pearls  and  Imitations  of  Preci¬ 
ous  and  Semi-Precious  Stones 
and  Beads,  assembled  into 
Necklaces,  Clasps,  Bracelets, 
Earrings,  Clips,  Rings,  Brooch 
Pins,  Hair  Pins  and  Hat  Pins. 

E.  Division  for  the  Manufacturers 
of  Buckles  and  Ornaments  for 
Millinery,  Dress,  Bags  and 
Shoes 

F.  Division  for  Manufacturers 
Selling  to  Chain  Stores  with  a 
Retail  Selling  Limit  of  One 
Dollar  or  Less 

G.  Division  for  Manufacturers  of 
Machine  Chain 

H.  Division  for  Manufacturers  of 
Findings 

I.  Division  for  the  Manufacturers 
of  Collar  Buttons 

The  full  details  of  the  supplemen¬ 
tary  schedules  may  be  secured  from 
the  Government  Printing  Office 
Washington,  D.  C.,  or  the  nearest 
office  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
.  merce. 


Amendment  To 

MEN’S  CLOTHING  INDUSTRY 
AND  COTTON  GARMENT 
INDUSTRY  CODES 
Approved  December  18 
Effective  January  2 

(Note:  Original  codes  effective 
September  11  and  November  27 
respectively) 

The  amendments  to  these  two 
codes  permit  men’s  and  boys’  pants 
to  be  included  under  the  Cotton 
Garment  Industry  Code  when  they 
are  made  in  work  clothing  factories. 

If  such  articles  are  made  in  fac¬ 
tories  other  than  work  clothing  fac¬ 
tories,  their  manufacture  comes 
under  the  Men’s  Clothing  Industry 
Code. 

Men’s  summer  clothing  comes 
under  the  Men’s  Clothing  Industry 
Code  except  in  the  case  of  men’s 
wash  suits  of  one  hundred  per  cent 
cotton  content,  which,  when  made 
in  work-clothing  factories  in  con¬ 
junction  with  work  clothing,  come 
under  the  Cotton  Garment  Industry 
Code. 

Amendment  To 

MEN’S  CLOTHING  INDUSTRY 
CODE 

Approved  December  15 

(Note:  Original  code  effective 
September  11.) 

Sales  below  cost  may  be  made  by 
by  manufacturers  for  the  purpose 
of  seasonal  clearances  of  top  coats 
after  the  foiling  dates : 

Spring  season  April  15 
Fall  season  November  15 

Top  coats  are  defined  to  be  gar¬ 
ments  made  of  fabrics  of  twenty- 
two  ounces  or  less  in  weight  per 
yard  of  fifty-six  inches  in  width. 
(Note:  Clearance  dates  for 
other  types  of  men’s  clothing 
given  in  the  November  issue  of 
The  Bulletin^  in  the  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  Men’s  Clothing 
Industry  Code,  as  originally 
approved.) 

MILLINERY  INDUSTRY 

Approved  December  15 
Effective  December  25 

Covers:  The  manufacture  of  all 
ladies’  and  misses’  headwear, 
whether  trimmed  or  untrimmed,  ex¬ 
cept  that  it  shall  not  include  so- 
called  “harvest  hats.’’ 

Terms:  The  Code  Authority 
shall  have  power  to  recommend  to 


Millinery  Industry 
— Continued 

the  Administrator  provisions  con¬ 
cerning  uniform  terms  and  dis¬ 
counts,  which  recommendations,  up¬ 
on  the  approval  of  the  Administra¬ 
tor,  become  effective  as  part  of  this 
Code. 

NRA  Label :  All  millinery  manu¬ 
factured  subect  to  the  Code  provi¬ 
sions  shall  bear  an  NRA  label  or  an 
authorized  substitute  therefor  to 
symbolize  to  purchasers  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  said  millinery 
has  been  manufactured.  The  Code 
Authority  will  control  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  such  labels,  and  will  assign 
special  registration  numbers  to  each 
member  of  the  industry. 

Consignment :  No  member  of  the 
industry  shall  ship  goods  on  con¬ 
signment  except  under  circum¬ 
stances  to  be  defined  by  the  Code 
Authority  and  approved  by  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator. 

Shipments :  The  Code  Authority 
shall  have  power  to  recommend  to 
the  Administrator  provisions  con¬ 
cerning  F.  O.  B.  shipments;  upon 
approval  of  the  Administrator,  they 
shall  become  part  of  the  Code. 

Advertising  Allowance :  The  Code 
Authority  shave  have  power  to  rec¬ 
ommend  to  the  Administrator  provi¬ 
sions  concerning  allowances  for  ad¬ 
vertising,  upon  approval  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  these  recommendations 
shall  become  part  of  the  Code. 

Returns:  No  member  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  shall  accept  for  credit  the 
return  of  merchandise  from  a  pur¬ 
chaser,  unless  such  merchandise  is 
not  in  accordance  with  the  purchas¬ 
er’s  specifications  and  in  accordance 
with  the  order  placed;  if  merchan¬ 
dise  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
purchaser’s  specifications  or  is  not 
in  accordance  with  the  order  placed, 
then  and  in  such  event  such  mer¬ 
chandise  may  be  returned  not  later 
than  five  days  after  the  receipt 
thereof.  Under  no  circumstances 
shall  the  return  of  merchandise  be 
accepted  by  a  member  of  the  indus¬ 
try  if  retained  by  the  purchaser  for 
more  than  five  days  after  the  re¬ 
ceipt  thereof. 

Inaccurate  Advertising  is  prohi¬ 
bited.  (The  clause  is  in  effect  the 
same  as  that  in  the  Model  Code) 
False  Billing:  No  member  of  the 
industry  shall  knowingly  withold 
from  or  insert  in  any  quotation  or 
invoice  any  statement  that  makes  it 
inaccurate  in  any  material  particu¬ 
lar. 
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THIS  NEW  BURROUGHS 


SUBTRACTS  as  quickly  and  easily 


as  it  ADDS 


Merely  set  up  the  amount  on  the  keyboard 
and  depress  the  minus  motorbar.  The 
amount  is  instantly  subtracted  and  printed. 


Now  you  can  have  a  compact,  low-priced  Burroughs  for  desk 
use  that  subtracts  as  fast  and  as  conveniently  as  it  adds. 

Think  what  this  means  on  any  number  of  jobs  in  your  account¬ 
ing  department,  especially  on  work  that  requires  the  indication 
of  a  credit  balance  (CR). 

There  are  many  styles  from  which  to  select  a  model  exactly 
suited  to  the  work  you  have  for  it  to  do.  Wide  or  narrow 
carriage,  as  desired. 


TO  SUBTRACT 


Millinery  Industry 
— Continued 

Inaccurate  Labeling  is  prohibited. 
(The  clause  is  substantially  the 
same  as  the  False  Marking  clause 
in  the  Model  Code) 

Inaccurate  Reference  to  Competi¬ 
tors  or  their  goods,  prices,  values, 
credit  terms,  policies,  or  services  is 
prohibited. 

Secret  Rebates  are  prohibited. 
(This  clause  is  substantially  the 
same  as  in  the  Model  Code.) 

Assignments  of  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable  or  security  in  any  form 
whatsoever  for  payment  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  of  merchandise  may  not 
be  accepted  by  members  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  without  first  notifying  the 
Code  Authority. 

Uniform  Sales  Contracts:  The 
Code  Authority  shall  have  the  duty 
and  power  to  prepare  and  recom¬ 
mend  a  uniform  sales  contract  or 
order  blank  for  the  use  of  persons 
to  whom  this  Code  is  applicable. 

Style  Piracy :  The  Code  Au¬ 
thority  is  to  set  up  machinery  for 
the  regulation  and  control  of  style 
piracy,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Administrator. 

MOTOR  VEHICLE  STORAGE 
AND  PARKING  TRADE 

Approved  December  7 
Effective  December  1 1 

Covers:  Parking,  the  rendering 
of  parking  service,  and/or  keeping 
for  a  consideration,  expressed  or 
implied,  motor  vehicles  placed  on 
parking  lots  or  stations  or  within 
public  garage  buildings  or  on  or 
within  any  other  place  where  motor 
vehicles  are  kept  or  parked  for  a 
consideration,  expressed  or  implied, 
and  includes  supplementary  services 
and  maintenance  only  insofar  as 
such  are  incidental  to  the  principal 
business. 

Note:  The  use  of  the  words 
“consideration  expressed  or  im¬ 
plied”  brings  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  this  code  parking  ser¬ 
vice  offered  by  retail  stores  to 
their  customers,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Association’s  Code  De¬ 
partment.  Members  who  offer 
parking  service  should  famili¬ 
arize  themselves  with  the  code, 
copies  of  which  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Government 
Printing  Office  in  Washington, 
or  from  district  offices  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 
Only  the  principal  provisions 
affecting  the  operation  of  such 
services  are  summarized  below. 


Motor  Vehicle  Storage  and 

Parking  Industry — Continued 

Costs:  The  Code  Authority  shall 
determine  the  lowest  costs  of  a  rep¬ 
resentative  member  of  the  industry 
in  each  district;  no  member  in  that 
district  shall  sell  his  service  below 
the  costs  so  determined  for  his  dis¬ 
trict. 

Trade  Practices: 

The  following  trade  practices  are 
prohibited : 

1.  Inaccurate  Advertising  (The 
clause  is  in  effect  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Model  Code) 

2.  Inaccurate  Reference  to  Com¬ 
petitors  :  Publishing  advertising 
which  refers  inaccurately  in  any  ma¬ 
terial  particular  to  any  competitor 
or  their  goods,  prices,  values,  credit 
terms,  policies,  or  services. 

3.  False  Billing :  Knowingly  with¬ 
holding  from  or  inserting  in  any 
quotation  or  invoice  any  statement 
that  makes  it  inaccurate  in  any  ma¬ 
terial  particular. 

4.  Espionage  of  Competitors 
(The  clause  is  identical  with  that 
of  the  Model  Code) 

5.  Interference  with  Contracts  of 
Customers  of  Prospective  Custo¬ 
mers  (The  clause  is  in  effect  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Model  Code) 

6.  Cancelation  of  Contracts :  Can¬ 
celing  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  per¬ 
mitting  the  cancelation  in  whole  or 
in  part,  of  any  contract  of  sale  of 
any  service  including  storage  or 
parking,  except  for  a  fair  consid¬ 
eration. 

7.  Payment  of  Rebates:  Paying 
or  allowing  to  any  purchaser  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  sale  of  any  service 
including  storage  and  parking,  any 
rebate,  commission,  credit,  discount, 
adjustment,  or  similar  concession 
other  than  as  is  specified  by  him 
in  his  own  contract  of  sale,  provided 
that  the  existence  and  terms  of  such 
contracts  shall  be  disclosed  to  the 
Code  Authority. 

8.  Circulating  False  Information: 
Disseminating,  publishing,  or  cir¬ 
culating  any  false  or  misleading  in¬ 
formation  whatsoever  concerning 
any  member  of  the  Trade. 

9.  Incomplete  Description:  Mak¬ 
ing  any  sale  or  contract  of  sale  of 
any  service  or  automotive  product 
under  any  description  which  does 
not  fully  and  fairly  describe  such 
service  or  product. 

10.  Rendering  Service  Below 


Motor  Vehicle  Storage  and 

Parking  Industry — Continued 

Cost:  Rendering  to  any  purchaser 
in  connection  with  the  sale  of  any 
service  or  product  any  other  ser¬ 
vice  or  product,  either  voluntarily 
or  by  agreement  of  the  parties,  un¬ 
less  fair  compensation  for  each  ser¬ 
vice  or  product  shall  be  paid  by 
such  purchaser. 

11.  Securing  Competitors’  Em¬ 
ployees:  Inducing  or  attempting  to 
induce  employee  to  leave  the  service 
of  a  competitor  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  trade  of  customers  of 
such  competitor. 

12.  Failure  to  Publish  Prices: 
The  failure  to  publish  in  form  avail¬ 
able  for  insp)ection  on  the  premises 
by  any  member  of  the  Trade  the 
schedule  of  prices  charged  by  the 
member  to  the  public  for  each  ser¬ 
vice  or  combination  of  services  per¬ 
formed,  or  rendered,  at  each  place 
of  business  operated  by  such  mem¬ 
ber. 

13.  Rendering  Free  Service :  The 
offering  or  giving  of  any  free  ser¬ 
vice  or  free  goods  in  connection 
with  the  sale  of  services  rendered. 
But  nothing  herein  shall  prevent 
the  giving  to  customers  of  articles 
having  merely  an  advertising  value. 

14.  Failure  to  Secure  License: 
Engaging  in  the  Trade  without  hav¬ 
ing  complied  with  all  city,  county 
state,  or  national  laws  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  permits,  business  licenses, 
and/or  privilege  licenses. 

15  Failure  to  Pay  IVages:  Fail¬ 
ure  to  pay  all  wages  in  cash  or  by 
check  without  deductions,  except  in 
the  case  of  bonafide  claims  by  the 
employer  either  for  money  advanced 
or  damage  done  by  the  employ^ 
and  for  which  such  employee  is 
legally  liable. 

16.  Selling  Below  Posted  Prices: 
Selling  below  one’s  own  established 
and  or  published  and/or  posted 
prices. 

17.  Other  Unfair  Practices: 
Nothing  in  this  Code  shall  limit  the 
effect  of  any  adjudication  by  the 
Courts  or  holding  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  on  complaint, 
finding,  and  order,  that  any  prac¬ 
tice  or  method  is  unfair,  providing 
that  such  adjudication  or  holding  is 
not  inconsistent  with  any  provision 
of  the  Act  or  of  this  Code. 

18.  Violence,  Intimidation,  or  Un¬ 
lawful  Coercion,  (a)  Any  use  of 
violence  to  person  or  property,  in¬ 
timidation,  or  unlawful  coercion  by 
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a  member  of  the  Trade  against  a 
member  of  the  Trade. 

(b)  Any  threat  by  a  member  of 
the  Trade  to  use  such  violence,  in¬ 
timidation  or  unlawful  coercion. 

(c)  Any  conspiracy  among  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Trade,  or  among  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Trade  and  others,  to  use 
or  to  threaten  to  use  such  violence, 
intimidation,  or  unlawful  coercion. 

(d)  Any  combining  or  cooper¬ 
ating  by  a  member  of  the  Trade 
with  anyone  who  is  using  or  threat¬ 
ening  to  use  such  violence,  intimi¬ 
dation,  or  coercion. 

19.  Violation  of  Code  Provisions: 
The  violation  of  any  other  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  Code. 

NRA  Insignia:  The  Code  Au¬ 
thority  shall  cooperate  with  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  in  regulating  the  use  of 
any  NRA  insignia  solely  by  those 
members  of  the  trade  who  have  as¬ 
sented  to  and  are  complying  with 
this  code. 


PAPER  DISTRIBUTING  TRADE 

Approved  December  23 
Effective  January  1 

Covers:  The  business  of  distri¬ 
bution  by  “wholesalers”  or  “distri¬ 
butors”  of  any  or  all  lines  of  paper 
and  paper  products  in  the  United 
States,  with  the  incidental  process¬ 
ing  of  such  products  usual  and  or¬ 
dinary  in  the  trade. 

T erms :  are  not  mentioned  in  this 
code. 

Price  Reporting :  In  any  geo¬ 
graphical  region  in  which  the  Code 
Authority  believes  the  condition  of 
competition  to  require  it,  the  Code 
Authority  may  put  into  effect  a 
price  reporting  plan.  Each  member 
of  the  trade  selling  such  articles  in 
such  geographical  region  shall  then 
file  lists  of  current  prices  and  dis¬ 
counts,  and  shall  not  sell  at  prices 
lower  or  on  terms  more  favorable 
than  in  the  price  lists  filed  in  the 
said  geographical  region. 

Selling  Prices:  Members  of  the 
industry  are  not  to  sell  below  re- 


Paper  Distributing  Trade 
— Continued 

placement  cost,  except  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  bona  fide  contracts  in 
existence  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  code.  Exceptions  are  made  for 
close-outs,  damaged  goods,  job  lots, 
seconds,  distress  merchandise,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  approval  of  the  Code 
Authority. 

Invoicing :  No  member  of  the 
trade  shall  knowingly  withold  from 
or  insert  in  any  quotation  or  invoice 
any  statement  that  makes  it  inac¬ 
curate  in  any  material  particular. 

False  Marking  or  Packing:  No 
member  of  the  trade  shall  brand  or 
mark  or  pack  any  goods  in  any 
manner  which  is  intended  to  or  does 
deceive  or  mislead  purchasers  with 
resp)ect  to  the  brand,  grade,  quality, 
quantity,  strength,  thickness,  origpn, 
size,  substance,  character,  nature, 
finish,  material,  content,  or  prep)ara- 
tion  of  such  goods. 

Secret  Rebates:  No  member  of 
the  trade  shall  secretly  offer  or 
make  any  payment  or  allowance  of 
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a  rebate,  refund,  commission,  credit, 
unearned  discount,  or  excess  allow¬ 
ances,  whether  in  the  form  of 
money  or  otherwise,  nor  shall  a 
member  of  the  trade  sell  below  pub¬ 
lished  prices  or  terms  or  secretly 
offer  or  extend  to  any  customer  any 
special  service  or  privilege  not  ex¬ 
tended  to  all  customers  of  the  same 
class,  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
a  sale. 

Commercial  Bribery :  No  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  trade  shall  give,  permit 
to  be  given,  or  directly  offer  to  give, 
anything  of  value  for  the  purpose 
of  influencing  or  rewarding  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  any  employee,  agent,  or 
representative  of  another  in  relation 
to  the  business  of  the  employer  of 
such  employee,  or  the  principal  of 
such  agent,  or  the  represented  party, 
without  the  knowledge  of  such  em¬ 
ployer,  principal  or  party.  Nothing 
herein  contained  shall  prohibit  the 
free  distribution  of  articles  com¬ 
monly  distributed  for  advertising. 

Price  Guarantees-.  No  member  of 
the  trade  shall  guarantee  to  sell  be¬ 
low  the  price  of  a  competitor. 

"Seconds” :  No  member  of  the 
trade  shall  deliberately  misrepresent 
“firsts”  as  “seconds”  or  “seconds” 
as  “firsts”. 

Contracts :  No  member  of  the 
trade  shall  execute  instruments  for 
the  sale  of  merchandise  purporting 
to  be  contracts  in  which  only  one  of 
the  parties  is  understood  to  be 
bound  to  perform. 

Consignment :  No  member  of  the 
trade  shall  sell  goods  on  consign¬ 
ment  or  place  goods  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  buyer  to  be  paid  for 
when  sold,  unless  authorized  by  the 
Code  Authority  due  to  special  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Misrepresentation  to  any  manu¬ 
facturer  or  his  agent  either  as  to 
price  terms,  or  other  considerations 
of  the  offerings  of  a  competitive 
manufacturer  is  prohibited.  The  code 
also  contains  a  clause  in  effect  the 
same  as  that  in  the  Model  Code 
prohibiting  Misrepresentation  or 
False  or  Misleading  Advertising. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  The  code 
also  contains  clauses  in  effect  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Model  Code, 
prohibiting ; 

Defamation  of  Competitors. 

Threats  of  Litigation 

Interference  with  Contractual 
Relations. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING 

INDUSTRY 

Approved  December  23 
Effective  January  1 

Note :  President’s  approval 
of  this  code  as  a  separate  code 
is  limited  to  a  period  of  three 
months  from  the  effective  date 
thereof,  and  the  Administrator 
is  authorized,  after  such  public 
notice  and  hearing  as  he  may 
prescribe,  to  require  the  Photo- 
Engraving  Industry  to  operate 
under  the  Code  of  Fair  Compe¬ 
tition  for  the  Graphic  Arts 
Industries.) 

Covers:  The  production  or  par¬ 
tial  production  of  photo-engraved 
plates  for  sale  or  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  others  than  the  person, 
firm,  or  corporation  that  produces 
such  plates,  and  all  persons,  firms, 
or  corporations  that  purchase  photo- 
engraved  plates  for  purposes  of  re¬ 
sale.  This  does  not  cover  privately 
owned  photo-engraving  establish¬ 
ments  (that  is,  operated  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  commercial  printing  estab¬ 
lishments  and  not  making  photo¬ 
engravings  for  sale.) 

T erms :  The  granting  of  cash  dis¬ 
counts  in  excess  of  2  per  cent,  or 
for  payment  later  than  the  15th  day 
of  the  month  following  date  of  in¬ 
voice,  shall  constitute  a  violation  of 
this  Code. 

Estimates  made  upon  work  done 
by  another  photo-engraving  concern 
for  the  purpose  of  a  check  estimate 
shall  only  be  furnished  when  the 
estimator  has  access  to  all  copies 
and  specifications  involved  in  the 
original  order. 

Free  and  Below  Cost  Offers : 
Offers,  secret  or  otherwise,  to  fur¬ 
nish  photo-engravings  or  other  pro¬ 
ducts  or  services  free  of  charge  or 
below  cost  to  influence  the  sale  of 
other  products  of  the  industry,  are 
prohibited. 

Invoicing :  No  member  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  shall  knowingly  withhold 
from  or  insert  in  any  quotation  or 
invoice  any  statement  that  makes  it 
inaccurate  in  any  material  parti¬ 
cular. 

Standard  Scale:  The  basis  of 
estimating  and  pricing  in  the  photo¬ 
engraving  industry  shall  be  the 
Standard  Scale  for  Photo-engrav¬ 
ings,  Form  H,  and  the  Standard 
Scale  for  Color  Process  Plates, 
Form  G,  which  scales  were  in  effect 
August  1,  1932  and  prior  thereto; 
or  such  revisions  as  may  be  ap- 


Photo-Engraving  Industry 
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proved  by  the  Code  Authority  and 
Administrator. 

Pricing:  The  principle  of  pric¬ 
ing  shall  be  one  price  to  all  custo¬ 
mers  for  like  services  and  like  con¬ 
ditions  of  production  and  costs. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  The  code 
prohibits  the  inducing  of  breach  of 
contracts,  espionage,  imitation  of 
trade  names.  It  contains  clauses  in 
effect  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Model  Code  prohibiting  the  giving 
of  Secret  Rebates,  Commercial 
Bribery,  Misrepresentation  or  Mis¬ 
leading  Advertising,  and  Defama¬ 
tion  of  Competitors. 

RUBBER  TIRE 

MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY 

Approved  December  21 
Effective  December  25 
Expires  June  16,  1935 

Covers :  The  manufacture  for 
sale  in  the  continental  United  States 
(including  Alaska)  and  sale  at 
wholesale  by  manufacturers  or  sub¬ 
sidiaries  or  affiliate  or  the  same,  of 
solid  or  pneumatic  rubber  tires 
and/or  peneumatic  rubber  tubes,  to¬ 
gether  with  such  related  branches 
or  divisions  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  included  under  the  provis¬ 
ions  of  this  Code  by  the  President. 

T crms :  Effective  immediately 
upon  the  signing  of  this  Code  by 
the  President,  no  member  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  shall  use  terms  of  payment 
to  national  or  commercial  accounts 
exceeding  the  customary  10th 
proximo  terms  or  renew  or  extend 
existing  orders,  agreements,  or  con¬ 
tracts  as  a  subterfuge. 

Advertising  or  Selling  Methods 
or  Credit  Terms  which  tend  to  de¬ 
ceive  or  mislead  a  customer  or  pros¬ 
pective  customer  are  prohibited. 

Misleading  Brands:  No  member 
shall  brand  or  mark  or  pack  any 
commodity  in  any  manner  which 
tends  to  deceive  or  mislead  pur¬ 
chasers  with  respect  to  the  brand,, 
grade,  quality,  quantity,  origin, 
size,  or  specification  of  such  com¬ 
modity. 

Indicating  Cord  Plies:  After 
February  1,  1934,  no  member  shall 
manufacture  any  automobile,  truck, 
and/or  bus  pneumatic  tires  which 
do  not  clearly  indicate  on  the  side 
wall  of  the  casing  and  on  the  label 
the  number  of  cord  plies  from  bead 
to  bead,  built  into  the  casing.. 
Breaker  strips  shall  not  be  construed 
(Continued  on  page  157) 
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VISITORS  TO  THE 

23rd  annual  convention  OF  THE 


Q^ahonal  (^J^eiatl  CDry  ^oocls  I^^^ssoctahon 

NEW  YORK  .  .  .  JANUARY  15-19,  1934 

m  re  invited  to  visit  oiir  Loo  til 

WE  WILL  SHOW  YOU  STUDIES  OF 

CDet^rlmeni  cflore  ^ransj^Aatlon 


ITS  PROBLEMS  AND  TRENDS 


THESE  ARE  ANALYZED  AS 

1.  Traffic  Studies 

2.  Circulation  Plan 

3.  Technical  Solution 

4.  Design  and  Treatment 


y/  You  ore  also  cordially  invited  to  visit  a  modern  Escaiator  instaiia- 
tion.  This  is  in  the  R.  C.  A.  Buiiding  in  Rockefeiier  Centre,  New  York. 
You  wiil  be  interested  in  its  new  features  of  design  and  its  quiet 
operation.  Ask  at  our  Booth  (19)  for  information  as  to  arrangements. 

OTIS  ELEVATOR  COMPANY 
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A  Summary  of  Recent  Interpretations  and  Rulings 
on  the  Retail  Code 

(Continued  from  page  67) 


As  outlined  in  the  December  issue  of  the  Association’s 
Bulletin  (pages  14,  15,  16  and  17)  there  are,  in 
addition  to  the  nine  retail  trade  groups  signatory  to  the 
code,  nine  other  types  of  retail  trade  establishments 
that  are  to  be  considered  as  distinct  divisions  of  retail¬ 
ing  under  this  code  and  subject  to  these  assessments. 
They  are  art  stores,  book  and  stationery  stores,  paint, 
wallpaper  and  glass  stores,  luggage  and  leather  goods 
stores,  news  stores,  including  newsstands  and  news 
dealers,  selling  at  retail,  but  not  newsboys  or  stands 
selling  newspapers  only,  opticians  and  optical  goods, 
pawn  shops,  pet  shops,  and  sporting  goods  stores. 

Employees  in  a  well-defined  department  subject  to 
another  code,  and  employees  otherwise  covered  by  the 
wage  and  hour  provisions  of  another  code,  are  not  to 
be  included  in  the  count  of  total  number  of  store  em¬ 
ployees  on  which  the  assessment  is  based.  But  retailers 
subject  to  other  codes  are  to  be  assessed  for  the  support 
of  the  Retail  Code  only  if  they  are  engaged  in  selling 
merchandise  which  comes  within  the  lines  of  trade  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  Retail  Code.  Thus  a  store  which  is  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  Code  might  have  a  total  employee  list  of 
ten  and  if  it  were  subject  to  the  Code  would  have  to 
pay  $10  assessment.  If  this  store,  for  example  does 
20  per  cent  of  its  volume  in  hardware,  which  is  subject 
to  the  code,  its  total  assessment  would  be  $2.  Local 
Retail  Code  Authority  collectors  are  warned  against 
intimidation  or  threats  in  making  collections  of  these 
assessments  but  the  retail  insignium  shall  not  be  given 
to  those  retailers  who  refuse  to  pay  their  assessments 
and  the  names  of  all  retailers  who  refuse  shall  be 
reported  to  the  Retail  Code  Authority. 

XV.  SHORTAGE  OF  SKILLED  LABOR 

Question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  correct  procedure 
to  be  followed  in  applying  for  and  obtaining  exemptions 
under  the  code  on  maximum  hour  provisions  made  nec¬ 
essary  by  shortage  of  skilled  labor.  The  National  Re¬ 
tail  Code  Authority  has  issued  the  following  ruling: 

“Any  exception  to  the  maximum  hour  provision  of 
the  Code  should  only  be  granted  after  a  most  careful 
investigation  and  only  when  real  and  very  substantial 
evidence  has  been  submitted  that  an  actual  shortage  of 
any  type  of  skilled  labor  exists.  N.  R.  C.  A.  does  not 
believe  it  advisable  to  leave  these  exceptions  to 
L.  R.  C.  A.’s  and  therefore  recommends  the  following 
amendment  to  Par.  (d).  Article  V : 

“That  a  shortage  of  certain  types  of  skilled  labor 
in  specific  localities  which  may  result  in  retailers  being 
unable  to  fill  their  orders  during  a  peak  rush  of  busi¬ 
ness  should  be  met  by  petition  for  exception  signed  by 
the  retailers  and  by  the  L.  R.  C.  A.  setting  forth  a 
complete  statement  of  all  facts  substantiating  such  re¬ 
quests  and  be  presented  to  N.  R.  C.  A.  The  N.  R.  C.  A. 
after  consideration  of  the  petition  and  consultation  with 
N.  R.  A.  wlil  submit  the  petition  to  the  Administrator 
with  recommendations  as  to  whether  or  not  the  excep- 
tion  shall  or  shall  not  be  granted.” 

XVL  SALARY  OF  EXECUTIVES 

The  National  Retail  Code  Authority,  with  approval 
of  the  National  Recovery  Administration,  announces 


the  following  ruling  on  the  payment  of  executive 
salaries : 

“The  Retail  Code  does  not  set  up  salaries  to  be  paid 
to  executives.  Under  section  4,  Article  V,  minimum 
salaries  of  ^5,  $27.50,  $30  and  $35  or  more  per 
week,  according  to  the  population  of  the  city  or  town 
in  which  its  store  is  located,  are  required  to  entitle 
executives  to  exemption  from  the  hour  limitation  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Code. 

“These  provisions  are  interpreted  as  follows :  The 
actual  earnings  per  week  for  executives  must  amount 
to  the  minimum  specified  in  Section  4,  Article  V. 

The  earnings  may  be  straight  salary  alone,  commission 
only,  or  straight  salary  plus  commission,  but  regardless 
of  whatever  form  the  earnings  are  paid,  they  must  be 
paid  on  a  weekly  basis.  All  other  bonuses  or  profit- 
sharing  payments  aside  from  weekly  commissions  or 
salaries  paid  may  not  be  considered  as  nart  of  the 
executive’s  weekly  earnings.” 

XVII.  SHOW  CARD  WRITERS 

With  regard  to  the  status  of  show  card  writers,  the 
National  Retail  Code  Authority  has  issued  the  follow¬ 
ing  ruling: 

“An  employee  engaged  primraily  as  a  routine  show 
card  writer  cannot  be  considered  as  a  professional 
under  the  definition  of  Artcile  II,  Section  5  (b).” 

Members  are  referred  to  Item  I  of  Permanent  Code 
Bulletin  No.  4  relating  to  window  trimmers  as  a  guide 
in  determining  what  constitutes  “professional”  rather 
than  “routine”  work. 

XVIIL  ALTERATION  WORKROOM  EMPLOYEES 

Some  stores  have  received  the  impression  erroneous¬ 
ly  that  alteration  hands  in  alteration  workrooms  could 
he  worked  more  than  the  basic  em]4oyee  hours  per 
week  provided  they  were  paid  overtime.  This  is  not  the 
case  and  the  following  ruling  recently  announced  by  the 
National  Retail  Code  Authority  will  help  to  clarify  the 
hour  restrictions  for  such  employees : 

“Alteration  hands  are  permitted  to  work  overtime 
8  hours  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  two  weeks  in  the 
first  six  months  of  the  calendar  year,  and  not  to  exceed 
three  weeks  in  the  second  six  months  of  the  calendar 
year.  (See  Section  4,  Article  V,  paragraph  (d).  No 
other  overtime  is  permitted  for  alteration  hands.” 

XIX.  ADVERTISEMENT  OF  TIME  PAYMENT 
PLANS 

The  National  Retail  Code  Authority  with  approval 
of  the  National  Recovery  Administration,  announces 
the  following  ruling : 

“It  shall  be  an  unfair  trade  practice  under  Article 
IX,  Section  1  (a)  of  the  Code  for  a  Retailer  to  adver¬ 
tise  or  offer  for  sale  any  merchandise  with  a  state¬ 
ment  or  representation  that  the  merchandise  may  be 
purchased  on  anv  deferred  payment  plan,  of  whatever 
nature,  without  charge  for  such  deferred  payment 
interest,  services,  privilege,  or  other  comparable  desig¬ 
nation  when  in  fact  discounts  from  quoted  or  marked 
prices  are  given  on  identical  goods  sold  for  cash  or 
when  differentials  between  prices  for  cash  and  prices 
for  payment  are  quoted,  marked,  or  made  available 
for  identical  merchandise.” 
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A  Survey  of  Pattern  Departments 

(Continued  from  page  129) 

a  go(jd  bargain  or  the  company’s  apparent  desire  to 
place  its  line  in  that  store. 

The  typical  pattern  contract  is  drawn  for  a  period  of 
three  years  or  more,  and  renews  itself  automatically,  for 
either  the  full  term  or  from  year  to  year,  unless  notice 
is  given  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  contract 
by  either  party  of  a  desire  to  terminate  the  existing 
arrangement.  Sometimes,  in  what  might  be  construed 
to  be  an  effort  to  make  the  termination  of  a  contract  a 
matter  not  lightly  to  be  undertaken  by  a  store,  the  com¬ 
panies  make  so  many  stipulations  as  to  notice,  return  of 
stocks,  and  so  on,  that  the  merchant  finds  himself 
utterly  bewildered.  One  merchant,  after  reading  over 
the  provisions  of  his  various  contracts,  reached  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  they  could  not  morally  be  terminated  at  all.' 

In  40  per  cent  of  the  cases  reported,  30  days’  notice 
of  intention  to  terminate  is  sufficient;  that  is,  notice  in 
writing  must  be  given  30  days  prior  to  the  expiration 
date,  or  30  days  after,  as  the  case  may  be,  so  that  the 
contract  will  not  automatically  renew  itself.  Sometimes, 
in  addition,  a  period  of  six  months  for  adjustments 
must  be  permitted  before  the  contract  is  finally  wound 
up.  Thus  a  five-year  contract  may  actually  Ije  a  contract 
for  sixty-six  months.  For  example: 

"This  agreement  is  to  remain  in  force  from  date,  and 
for  five  years  after  the  first  shipment  of  patterns 
hereunder  and  from  term  to  term  of  the  same  period 
thereafter  until  either  party  gives  the  other  written 
notice  within  thirty  days  after  the  expiration  of  any 
such  term  of  their  desire  to  terminate  this  agreement. 

After  said  notice  is  given  we  (the  store)  agree  to 
continue  operating  hereunder  for  a  period  of  six 
months,  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  establish  other 
representation.” 

A  contract  with  another  company  has  almost  the 
identical  arrangement : 

“This  order  agreement  will  remain  in  force  for  five 
years  from  date  and  from  term  to  term  of  the  same 
duration  thereafter,  unless  and  until  either  of  us  shall 
terminate  the  agreement  in  the  following  manner. 
During  the  thirty  days  next  following  the  completion 
of  the  original  or  any  subsequent  term,  either  of  us 
may  give  to  the  other  a  six  months’  notice  in  writing 
of  a  desire  to  terminate  this  agreement  and  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  such  written  notice  the  agreement  shall  con¬ 
tinue  in  full  force  and  effect  for  six  months  there¬ 
after  and  shall  terminate  at  the  expiration  of  said 
six  months.” 

The  following  is  an  example  of  a  five-year  contract 
with  a  year-to-year  renewal  clause : 

“This  arrangement  is  to  be  effective  from  date  and 
is  to  continue  for  a  term  of  five  years  from  date  of 
acceptance  at  New  'York  and  thereafter  from  year  to 
year  unless  terminated  at  the  end  of  any  term  by  three 
months,  prior  written  notice.” 

Automatic  renewal  clauses  appear  in  80  per  cent  of 
the  contracts  reported  on,  so  that  the  contract  never 
actually  expires  without  the  necessity  for  one  of  the 
contracting  parties  to  take  certain  definite  steps  to 
terminate  it. 

Thirty-seven  per  cent  of  the  contracts  were  reported 
to  be  running  for  one-year  periods,  though  this  figure 
may  also  include  those  which  were  originally  drawn  for 
longer  periods,  but  which  are  now  running  from  year 
to  year  through  the  automatic  renewal  clause.  Of  the 
remaining  63  per  cent,  fully  half  are  five  year  con¬ 
tracts,  and  the  rest  run  for  either  two  or  three  years. 

A  long-term  contract  naturally  introduces  an  element 
of  inflexibility  which  may  render  the  problem  of  mer- 
(Continued  on  page  163) 
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KEEP  yOUR  STOCK 

UP  TO 
THE  MINUTE 

A  large  part  of  your  merchandise  is  “style 
merchandise”.  It  changes  rapidly.  Up-to- 
date  items  sell  quickly . . .  last  week’s  fa¬ 
vorites  may  not  move  at  suiy  price  today. 
Small  stocks  and  quick  replacements  are 
the  keys  to  profit. 

That  is  where  Railway  Express  can 
help.  Order  your  style  items  shipped  by 
the  swift  sure  method.  Display  and  push 
them  while  they  are  new... “just  a  few 
hours  from  NewYork”.  Keep  your  orders 
small  if  you  wish,  for  replacements  come 
through  quickly  by  Railway  Express. 

Just  a  few  days’  delay  on  fashion  mer¬ 
chandise  often  costs  far  more  than  the 
cost  of  Railway  Express  shipments.  And 
you  can  be  sure  your  shipments  by  Rail¬ 
way  Express  will  arrive  in  best  condition, 
at  passenger  train  speed. 

You’ll  find  Railway  Express  an  ideal 
method  of  shipping  to  your  out-of-town 
customers.  Rates  include  liability  up  to 
$50.00  on  Eill  packages,  and  we  provide  a 
convenient  C.  O.  D.  service  for  your  use. 
Your  local  expressman  will  be  glad  to 
give  you  complete  information  on  any 
type  of  shipment. 

SERVING  THE  NATION  FOR  94  YEARS 


NATION-WIDE  SERVICE 
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Mr.  Whale  will  have  something  to  “spout"  about  if  he  is  used  for  an 
“ Ad-W'ndow”  display  background.  The  idea  is  new,  and  it  should  certainly 
be  worth  window  space.  We  show,  in  the  drawings,  the  elezHition  of  the 
actual  zvindow  as  it  zvill  appear  installed;  the  floor  plan  of  the  display, 
and  the  side  elez’ation  of  the  display.  We  also  suggest  two  set-ups.  One 
set-up  displaying  13  garments,  the  other  set-up  displaying  8  garments. 


“Ad- Windows” 

{Continued  from  page  133) 

merit  displaying  thirteen  forms,  the 
other  arrangement  displaying  four 
forms.  The  forms  in  the  heavy  dis¬ 
play  of  merchandise  are  placed  to 
follow  the  geometrical  arrangement 
of  the  window  background,  the 
forms  in  the  back  row  facing 
straight  front,  the  forms  in  the  end 
rows  facing  into  the  center  of  the 
window.  The  float  effect  on  which 
copy  will  be  presented  is  indicated 
at  the  front  center  of  the  window. 
Should  the  walk  effect  be  construct¬ 
ed  flat  on  the  window  floor,  the  float 
effect  will  not  be  used,  but  the  entire 
floor  of  the  window  will  be  covered 
to  represent  the  pier’s  walk,  while 
the  forms  displaying  the  merchan¬ 
dise  will  be  placed  at  random  over 
the  walk. 

The  set-up  immediately  under  the 
first  set-up  drawing  suggests  an 
arrangement  for  ready-to-wear  or 
clothing.  The  pier  effect  has  been 
discarded  in  this  set-up,  and  a  series 
of  narrow  platforms,  or  piling,  on 
which  two-inch  planks  have  been 
placed,  displays  the  merchandise. 
We  suggest  this  display  set-up  for 
clothing,  but  it  can  be  used  for  vari¬ 
ous  ready-to-wear  lines.  The  piling 
effects  can  vary  in  height,  with  the 


lowest  platform  at  the  front  of  the 
window,  the  highest  at  the  back; 
or  the  piling  effects  can  remain  the 
same  height.  In  our  set-up  we  sug¬ 
gest  the  placement  of  the  merchan¬ 


dise  price  or  copy  at  the  front  right 
hand  side  of  the  window  on  a  float 
effect.  The  copy  in  this  position  will 
help  balance  the  staggered  effect  of 
the  display  platform. 


N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

Basic  Ensemble  Color  Card  for  Spring  1934 

Ready  for  Distribution 

:i  Women’s  Ready-to-Wear  and  Accessories  Departments  by — 

1.  Encouraging  Ensemble  Selling 

2.  Increasing  the  Average  Sale 

3.  Reducing  Markdowns 

4.  Carrying  Complete  Assortments  of  Wanted  Merchandise 

5.  Building  Prestige  by  being  Color  Right 

6.  Keeping  Inventories  at  a  Minimum 

The  purpose  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Color  Card  is  to  direct  the  attention  of  buyers  to  the 
outstanding  basic  colors  which  the  Color  Coordination  Committee,  representing  a  nation¬ 
wide  viewpoint  of  the  leading  stores  and  buying  offices,  believes  will  be  favored  by  con¬ 
sumers  for  Spring  Volume  Selling. 

The  use  of  the  Color  Card  when  buying  wiU  reduce  markdowns  on  style  merchandise  by 
keeping  out  of  stocks  those  colors  that  do  not  fit  into  Spring  ensembling  themes,  reduc¬ 
ing  stocks  materially  yet  permitting  assortments  of  the  wanted  merchandise. 

Orders  for  the  Basic  Ensemble  Color  Cards  should  be  placed  promptly,  as  the  quantity  is 
Umited.  The  price  to  members  is  50c  a  card.  On  quantity  orders  of  10  or  more  the  price 
is  35c  a  card. 

MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 

National  Retail  Dry  Gktods  Association 

225  West  34th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Summary  of  Approved 
Manufacturers’  Codes 

{Continued  from  page  152) 

Rubber  Tire  Manufaeturing 
Industry — Continued 

as  plies  for  side  wall  or  label  mark¬ 
ing.  Plies  extending  from  the  heel 
of  one  bead  to  the  heel  of  the  other 
bead,  if  of  substantially  the  same 
construction  as  other  plies  in  the 
tire,  shall  not  be  construed  as 
breaker  strips.  The  Code  Authority 
may  designate  such  markings  for 
purposes  of  this  section  of  the  code. 

Unauthorized  Use  of  .Trade 
Names,  trade  marks,  or  slogans 
identical  with  or  in  imitation  of 
those  already  in  use  by  any  other 
member  of  the  industry,  is  prohi¬ 
bited. 

Invoicing :  No  member  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  shall  withhold  from  or  insert 
into  any  invoice  anything  which 
would  make  the  invoice  a  false  re¬ 
cord,  wholly  or  in  part,  of  the  trans¬ 
action  to  which  it  refers,  or  make 
any  arrangement  which  contem¬ 
plates  payment  or  settlement  con¬ 
trary  to  the  face  of  the  invoice.  No 
member  shall  postdate  or  predate 
orders,  invoices  or  contracts.  This 
section  of  the  code  shall  not  pro¬ 
hibit  the  granting  of  a  bonus  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  any  member’s  regular 
program. 

Reinstatetnent  of  Orders  Previ¬ 
ously  Cancelled,  at  other  than  a 
manufacturer’s  own  current  prices, 
is  prohibited. 

"Seconds” :  Effective  immediate¬ 
ly  upon  the  signing  of  this  Code 
by  the  President,  no  member  shall 
sell  or  offer  for  sale  any  tires  or 
tubes  which  have  been,  or  should 
be,  properly  classified  as  “seconds”, 
except  to  employees  for  their  own 
personal  use  and  not  for  resale  pur¬ 
poses.  No  member  shall  sell  “firsts” 
as  “seconds”  under  any  circum¬ 
stances.  Obsolete,  Discontinued  De¬ 
sign,  and  Change-overs  shall  not  be 
sold  at  special  prices  without  first 
branding  such  tires,  other  than 
change-overs,  with  a  suitable  design 
that  shall  be  designated  by  the  Code 
Authority. 

Note:  “Seconds”  shall  be  de¬ 
fined  as  all  tires  and/or  tubes 
which  have  become  defective  in 
the  course  of  manufacture. 
Obsolete  and  discontinued  de¬ 
signs  shall  be  defined  as  all  tires 
and/or  tubes  which  have  actu¬ 
ally  been  discontinued  from 


Ill  NEW  YORK 
Stopat 

A  NEW  HOTEL 

Twenty-nine  stories  of  NEWNESS! 

NEW  hotel  advantages  .  .  .  NEW 
hotel  comfort . .  .  NEW  hotel  service- 
courtesies — yours  at  Hotel  Governor 
Clinton.  1200  spacious  outside  rooms 
with  bath,  radio,  specially  designed 
beds.  Servidor,  circulating  ice  water 
and  every  other  luxurious  feature  of 
a  NEW  hotel.  Rates  that  mean  gen¬ 
uine  economy,  from  $3  daily  for  one 
— only  $1  more  for  two.  ***Four 
restaurants,  most  reasonable  prices, 
marvelous  food,  delightful  surround¬ 
ings. 

HOTEL  — 

GovernorCli^ton 

€.  W.  RAMSEY,  MANAGER  wamm 

1200  Rooms  and  Baths 
from  $3  for  one,  $4  for  two 

Seventh  Avenue  at  31st  Street 
IVEW  YORK  CITY 

B.  &  O.  Blues  Stop  at  Door 

Opposite  Pennsylvania  Station 


Rubber  Tire  Manufacturing 
Industry — Continued 

production.  Change-over  tires 
shall  be  defined  as  original 
equipment  tires  which  have 
been  removed  from  new  vehi¬ 
cles  and  which  are  practically 
new  or  show  only  slight  wear. 
Dealers’  Prices:  Dealers’  prices 
may  not  be  extended  to  persons 
other  than  dealers  (but  the  Code 
Authority  may  make  exceptions  in 
cases  of  unjust  hardship)  nor  may 
jobbers’  prices  be  extended  to 


Rubber  Tire  Manufacturing 
Industry — Continued 

dealers.  Dealers  are  defined  as  “any¬ 
one,  whether  or  not  a  member  has 
a  financial  interest  therein,  who  pur¬ 
chases  a  member’s  brand  of  tires 
and/or  tubes,  from  a  member  or 
jobber,  under  contract  for  sale, 
either  absolute,  conditional  or  on 
consignment,  and  who  in  turn  re¬ 
sells  to  other  than  employees  or 
affiliated  companies,  at  least  75%  of 
the  tires  or  tubes  so  purchased.” 
Company  retail  stores,  whether 
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Merchandising 


Rubber  Tire  Manufacturing 
Industry — Continued 

wholly  or  partly  owned,  shall  be 
classified  as  dealers.  No  member 
shall  offer  to  a  dealer  the  discounts 
and/or  allowances  given  to  a  ware¬ 
house  dealer  unless  the  dealer  shall 
be  required  to  perform  the  services 
of  a  warehouse  dealer. 

Exchanges'.  No  member  shall 
take  over  from  any  dealer  or  jobber, 
either  by  purchase  or  exchange,  any 
tires  and/or  tubes  of  other  members 
of  the  industry. 

Test  Samples:  No  member  shall 
offer  or  give  any  tires  or  tubes,  or 
sell  any  such  tires  or  tubes  at  re¬ 
duced  prices,  for  test  purposes  with¬ 
out  prior  approval  by  the  Code  Au¬ 
thority. 

Standards:  The  Code  Authority 
shall  within  30  days  after  the  effec¬ 
tive  date  obtain  standard  specifica¬ 
tions  for  the  industry  covering  cross 
sectional  diameters,  anti-skid  depths, 
total  tread  thicknesses '  and  such 
other  specifications  as  in  their 
judgment  will  standardize  manufac¬ 
turing  tolerances  in  the  industry. 
These  shall  become  standards  for 
the  industry  after  being  submitted 
and  approved  to  the  industry. 

Price  Guarantees:  Effective  im¬ 
mediately  upon  the  signing  of  this 
code,  no  member  shall  accept  writ¬ 
ten  or  verbal  orders,  agreements,  or 
contracts  for  the  sale  of  tires  or 
tubes  to  any  commercial  and/or  na¬ 
tional  account,  the  effect  of  which 
is  to  guarantee  prices  on  future  de¬ 
liveries.  “Future  delivery”  is  de¬ 
fined  as  delivery  later  than  30  days 
after  the  date  of  order. 

Rebuilt  Tires:  No  member  shall 
offer  for  sale  a  rebuilt  and/or  re¬ 
treaded  tire  without  marking  on  the 
sidewall  thereof  a  suitable  design  to 
be  approved  by  the  Code  Authority. 

Published  Prices:  Within  90  days 
after  the  approval  of  this  Code,  the 
Code  Authority  is  to  make  recom¬ 
mendations  for  establishing  a  com¬ 
plete  open-price  system  for  the  in¬ 
dustry.  Meanwhile,  every  member 
of  the  industry,  within  30  days  after 
the  approval  of  the  code,  shall  file 
with  the  Administrator  all  prices, 
discounts,  bonuses,  terms,  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  sale  to  all  customers. 
Thereafter,  no  member  shall  sell 
tires  or  tubes  at  prices  lower  or  at 
discounts  or  bonuses  greater,  or 
on  terms  or  conditions  more  favor¬ 
able  than  provided  in  his  current 
.  list. 

Market  Stabilisation :  The  Code 
Authority  is  to  formulate  a  plan  for 


Rubber  Tire  Manufacturing 
Industry — Continued 

market  stabilization  and  make  rec- 
omendations  to  the  Administrator. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  The 
code  also  contains  clauses  in  effect 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Model 
Code  prohibiting : 

Misrepresentation  or  False  or 
Misleading  Advertising 

Threats  of  Litigation 

Commercial  Bribery 

Espionage  of  Competitors 

Interference  with  Contractual 
Relations 

Consumers’  Lists:  Within  ten 
days  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Code,  each  member  shall  file  with 
the  Association  all  Consumers’  Pre¬ 
ferred  Wholesale  and  State  Lists. 
The  Consumers’  Lists  shall  be  the 
lists  from  which  dealer  and/or  job¬ 
ber  discounts  shall  be  applicable  and 
shall  apply  to  the  sale  of  tires 
and/or  tubes  to  owners  of  less  than 
five  vehicles.  The  Preferred  Whole¬ 
sale  Lists  shall  apply  to  commercial 
operators  of  five  or  more  vehicles. 
The  State  Lists  shall  apply  to  all 
State  County  and  municipal  ac¬ 
counts.  These  lists  (or  revisions  of 
them)  shall  be  effective  immediate¬ 
ly  upon  such  filing. 

SILVERWARE 

MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY 

Approved  December  23 
Effective  December  25 

Covers:  The  manufacture  of 
Sterling  Silverware,  Platedware, 
Pewter;  the  manufacture  of  table 
knives,  forks,  spoons,  and  other 
flatware,  hollow  ware,  toilet  ware, 
ornaments.  Ecclesiastical  ware, 
novelties,  etc.,  where  such  articles 
are  composed  of  solid  silver,  of 
metal  plated  with  silver,  gold,  or 
other  metal,  or  of  nickel  silver,  or 
of  pewter. 

Terms:  are  not  mentioned  in  this 
code. 

Standards:  The  Code  Authority 
shall,  within  60  days  after  the  effec¬ 
tive  date  of  this  Code,  establish  a 
series  of  quality  standards  to  mark 
the  various  grades  and  qualities  of 
the  products  of  the  industry,  which 
when  approved  by  the  Administra¬ 
tor,  may  be  used  by  all  members  of 
the  industry. 

Commercial  Bribery:  The  Code 
contains  a  clause  in  effect  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Model  Code  prohi¬ 
biting  commercial  bribery.  The 
commercial  bribery  provisions,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  to  be  construed  to  pro¬ 
hibit  free  and  general  distribution 


Silverware  Manufacturing 
Industry — Continued 

of  articles  commonly  used  for  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Marks  and  Brands:  No  member 
of  the  industry  shall  imitate  or  copy 
any  original  design,  mark,  or  brand 
exclusively  owned  by  any  other 
member  of  the  industry,  or  simu¬ 
late  the  quality  markings  as  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Code  Authority  and 
approved  by  the  Administrator,  on 
goods  inferior  in  quality  to  the  stan¬ 
dards  established  for  the  marks  so 
simulated. 

Substitution :  No  member  of  the 
industry  shall  use  or  substitute  any 
material  differing  in  quality  from 
that  specified  by  the  purchaser. 

False  or  Misleading  Information: 
No  member  of  the  Industry  shall 
disseminate,  publish  or  circulate 
false  or  misleading  information  re¬ 
lative  to  products  manufactured  by 
such  member  or  knowingly  en¬ 
courage  or  continue  to  sell  to  any 
distributor  who  persists  in  such 
practice. 

Price  Guarantee:  No  member  of 
the  industry  shall  make  or  give  any 
guaranty  or  protection  in  any  form 
against  advance  or  decline  in  the 
market  price  of  any  product,  ex¬ 
cept  as  specifically  permitted  by  the 
by  the  Code  Authority  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Administrator. 

Invoicing :  No  member  of  the  in- ' 
dustry  shall  misdate  any  invoice  in 
such  manner  as  to  result  in  the  cus¬ 
tomer  procuring  the  merchandise  at 
a  price  below  the  current  price. 

Advertising  Allowances :  No 
member  of  the  industry  shall  grant 
to  any  retail  distributor  special  dis¬ 
counts  or  rebates  or  any  allowances, 
direct  or  indirect,  for  advertising 
purposes,  unless  granted  to  all  retail 
distributors  under  like  terms  and 
conditions. 

Trade  Marking:  No  member  of 
the  industry  shall  fail  to  adequately 
mark  all  products  with  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  name  or  registered  trade 
mark  or  with  some  other  such  mark 
which  shall  have  been  registered 
with  the  Code  Authority  for  the 
purpose  of  identifying  the  maker, 
but  no  member  of  the  industry  shall 
falsely  mark  or  brand  any  product 
of  the  industry  which  has  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  mislead  or  deceive  custo¬ 
mers  or  prospective  customers, 
whether  as  to  the  grade,  quality, 
quantity,  substance,  character,  na¬ 
ture,  origin,  size,  finish,  or  prepara¬ 
tion  of  any  product  of  the  industry 
or  otherwise. 
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"Attending  the  Convention 
Certainly  Paid  Us.  We 
Found  Out  How  to  Save 

$1,100  on  Our 
STORE  INSURANCE" 


VISITED  the  Liberty  Mutual  insurance  booth  at  the 

1  convention  and  it  certainly  was  a  lucky  break  for  our 
company.  I  learned  how  our  store  could  save  $1100  on 
our  Compensation  and  other  insurance  premiums. 

“You  see,  Liberty  Mutual  is  a  mutual  organization  run 
entirely  for  the  benefit  of  policyholders.  It’s  the  policy¬ 
holders  who  get  the  profits  in  the  form  of  extra  protection 
and  generous  dividends. 

“For  the  last  22  years,  Liberty  has  an  unbroken  record 
of  dividend  payments  to  its  policyholders,  amounting  to  at 
least  20%  each  year.  That’s  some  record.  No  wonder  they 
are  the  largest  mutual  casualty  company  in  the  world.  I 
wish  I  had  insured  our  store  with  them  years  ago.  Think 
of  all  the  money  we  would  have  saved ! 

“The  reason  they  can  pay  such  attractive  dividends  is 
that  they  reduce  selling  exf)ense  almost  two-thirds  by  sell¬ 
ing  direct — cutting  out  the  big  commissions  generally  paid 
to  agents  and  brokers. 

“Besides,  Liberty  only  accepts  reliable  concerns  as 
policyholders.  Liberty  policyholders  don’t  have  to  help 
stand  the  expense  of  the  many  accidents  that  occur  in 
poorly-managed,  out-of-date,  stores  and  other  places  of 
business. 

“Liberty  has  assets  of  'over  $25,000,000,  reserves  of 
almost  $19,000,000  and  a  surplus  of  more  than  $4,000,000. 
That  certainly  indicates  strength  and  security. 


“What  I  like  about  Liberty  is  the  service  they  give. 
They  send  specially  trained  engineers  to  show  merchants 
how  to  reduce  accidents  and  thus  decrease  rates.  This 
further  reduces  the  yearly  insurance  premium. 

“And  apparently  no  company  in  the  world  has  a  better 
record  for  settling  claims  promptly  and  fairly.  Liberty 
knows  the  claim-settling  problems  of  the  retailer  and 
handles  them  with  intelligence  and  speed.  I  wrote  a  lot  of 
the  Department  Stores  now  insured  by  Liberty  Mutual 
and  their  answering  letters  all  spoke  highly  of  Liberty 
Mutual  service.  This  means  a  lot  to  me. 

“It  will  pay  you  to  follow  our  example  and  lose  no  time 
in  changing  over  to  Liberty.” 

• 

Today,  more  than  ever,  overhead  expenses  must 
he  kept  as  low  as  possible.  Here  is  one  sure, 
safe  way  to  effect  a  large  saving  in  overhead. 

We  cordially  invite  you  to  visit  the  Liberty 
Mutual  Booth,  No,  43,  at  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
Convention  and  talk  with  us  or  mail  the  coupon 
below. 

• 

Assets  -  -  -  $25,348,920 

Reserves  for  Liabilities  -  -  -  -  $18,868,015 

Contingency  Reserve . $2,375,000 

Surplus . $4,105,905 

(June  30,  1933) 


LIBERTY  «  MUTUAL 


1 N  SU  RAN  CE^’^=^COM  PAN  Y 


Home  Office:  31  St.  James  Avenue,  Boston 
New  York:  10  East  40th  Street 
Chicago:  230  East  Ohio  Street 
and  principal  cities  from  coast  to  coast 


©  1934  L.  M.  I.  Co. 
LIBERTY  MUTUAL  1-34— r- 

10  East  40th  Street,  New  York 

Please  tell  me  how  you  have  helped  stores  re¬ 
duce  the  cost  of  their  insurance.  This  request 
is  not  to  obligate  me  in  any  way. 

Firm  Name  . 

Street  Address  . 


City  or  Town 
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Silverware  Manufacturing 
Industry — Continued 

Return:  No  member  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  shall  permit  any  buyer  to 
return  any  merchandise,  other  than 
nationally  advertised  merchandise 
or  samples  not  intended  for  resale, 
when  the  agreement  of  sale  is  fully 
performed  by  such  member.  On 
returns  of  articles  which  carry  a  na¬ 
tionally  advertised  price,  the  buyer 
is  to  be  charged  with  the  cost  of 
transportation  and  a  minimum  re¬ 
finishing  and/or  rehandling  charge 
of  10  per  cent  in  the  case  of  plated 
ware  and  5  per  cent  in  the  case  of 
all  sterling  ware.  Members  of  the 
industry  are  not  prevented  from  ac¬ 
cepting  the  return  of  merchandise 
for  legitimate  credit  reasons,  when 
the  return  is  approved  by  the  Code 
Authority  and/or  the  Administra¬ 
tor. 

Shipping  Charges :  A  package 
charge  of  25  cents  shall  be  added 
to  the  invoice  for  shipments  of  mer¬ 
chandise  having  a  cost  of  less  than 
ten  dollars. 

Quality  Marks:  No  member  of 
the  industry  shall  sell  or  offer  for 
sale  any  article  on  which  the  manu¬ 
facturer  has  stamped  any  quality 
mark  established  by  the  Code  Au¬ 
thority  and  aporoved  by  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  (see  Standards,  above) 
unless  the  actual  quality  of  said 
article  conforms  in  all  respects  to 
the  standard  so  established.  This 
provision  shall  not  become  effective 
for  a  period  of  90  days  after  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  such  established  quality 
marks  by  the  Administrator. 

Consignment :  No  merchandise 
except  sterling  ware  may  be  ship¬ 
ped  on  memorandum  or  consign¬ 
ment,  or  sold  with  the  privilege  of 
returning  all  or  any  portion  of  the 
same.  Sterling  ware  shall  not  be 
shipped  on  memorandum  or  con¬ 
signment  to  remain  in  the  dealer’s 
hands  for  longer  than  14  days.  On 
all  such  shipments,  the  dealer  shall 
be  charged  with  all  transportation 
charges,  and  if  such  sterling  ware  is 
not  returned  within  the  period  speci¬ 
fied  above,  the  dealer  shall  immedi¬ 
ately  be  billed,  and  the  invoice  shall 
set  forth  the  original  shipping  date 
and  date  of  receipt  by  the  dealer, 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  return, 
except  for  legitimate  credit  reasons, 
when  such  return  is  approved  by 
the  Code  Authority  and/or  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator.  None  of  the  provisions 
above  apply  to  merchandise  shipped 
for  exhibition  purposes  only  and  not 
intended  for  resale. 

Guarantees  of  Wear:  No  mem- 


Silverware  Manufacturing 
Industry — Continued 

ber  of  the  industry  shall  publish  or 
otherwise  announce  any  guaranty, 
whether  limited  or  unlimited,  for  a 
specified  period  of  time  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  lasting  or  wearing 
qualities  of  plated  ware,  or  encour¬ 
age  or  continue  to  sell  to  any  dis¬ 
tributor  or  dealer  who  persists  in 
publishing  or  otherwise  announcing 
such  a  guarantee  in  connection  with 
the  plated  ware  of  the  manufacturer 
concerned. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  The  code 
also  contains  provisions  in  effect  the 
same  as  those  in  the  Model  Code 
prohibiting  Defamation  of  Competi¬ 
tors,  Espionage  of  Competitors,  and 
Misrepresentation  or  Misleading 
Advertising. 


UPHOLSTERY  AND  DRAPERY 
TEXTILE  INDUSTRY 

Approved  November  27 
Effective  December  1 1 

Covers:  The  manufacture  of  up¬ 
holstery  and  drapery  woven  pile 
fabrics  and  upholstery  and  drapery 
fabric  without  pile  made  on  4  x  4 
Box  Board  Looms,  with  a  design 
requiring  a  jacquard  machine  hav¬ 
ing  600  hooks  or  more,  requiring 
two  shuttles  or  more.  (See  note  be¬ 
low  as  to  woolen,  silk  and  cotton 
manufacturers  producing  upholstery 
and  drapery  fabrics) 

Terms:  shall  not  exceed  net  70 
days,  or  2  per  cent  discount  for  cash 
within  ten  days  from  actual  date 
of  shipment,  plus  6  per  cent  per 
annum  for  actual  anticipation. 

Consignment :  Selling  merchan¬ 
dise  on  memorandum  or  consign¬ 
ment  is  prohibited. 

Returns:  Accepting  for  return, 
merchandise  sold  and  delivered  in 
due  accordance  and  compliance  with 
an  order  or  contract,  or  selling  any 
merchandise  on  approval  or  with 
privilege  of  return,  or  accepting  or 
permitting  the  cancellation  or  modi¬ 
fication  as  to  price  and  terms  of  any 
order  or  contract  for  merchandise 
not  yet  delivered,  is  prohibited. 

Samples :  Giving  samples  of 
fabrics  free  of  cost  is  prohibited, 
except  in  the  case  of  color  swatches 
of  patterns  actually  purchased, 
which  shall  be  no  larger  than  6"  x 
9".  No  more  than  six  of  any  color 
of  any  pattern  shall  be  given  to  any 
customer  in  one  season.  Larger 
bona  fide  samples  may  be  sent  on 


Upholstery  and  Drapery  Textile 
Industry — Continued 

memorandum  to  be  returned  within 
30  days  and,  if  not  so  returned,  to 
be  billed  at  the  regular  price.  No 
allowance  or  discount  other  than 
cash  discount  for  merchandise  sold 
is  allowed  for  samples  to  be  used 
in  sample  books. 

Gratuities:  Paying  gratuities  by 
any  member  of  the  industry  to  pur¬ 
chasers  or  prospective  purchasers, 
whether  in  the  form  of  money  or 
merchandise,  directly  or  indirectly, 
is  prohibited. 

Style  Piracy:  The  Code  Au¬ 
thority,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Administrator,  may  provide  for 
the  definition  and  prevention  of 
style  piracy. 

Sales  Below  Cost  are  prohibited. 
The  Code  Authority  is  to  arrange 
for  the  disposal  of  clearance  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Uniform  Sales  Contracts:  The 
Code  Authority,  subject  to  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Administrator,  sh^l 
prepare  a  uniform  sales  contract  for 
all  products  of  the  industry  (except 
for  sales  to  automobile  manufac¬ 
turers.)  This  is  to  contain  a  pro¬ 
vision  that  prices  are  F.  O.  B.  Mill 
and  a  provision  that  in  the  event 
that  style,  color,  or  other  specifica¬ 
tions  necessary  to  filling  the  order 
are  not  specified  therein,  and  the 
buyer  shall  decline  to  furnish  such 
specifications  at  least  ten  days  be¬ 
fore  the  respective  shipping  dates, 
the  seller  may,  at  his  option,  com¬ 
plete  the  contract  upon  reasonable 
specifications. 

Note :  The  above  provisions 
with  the  exception  of  those 
pertaining  to  uniform  sales 
contracts,  apply  also  to  manu¬ 
facturers  producing  upholstery 
and  drapery  fabrics,  although 
they  may  be  known  to.  the  trade 
as  cotton  manufacturers,  wool- 
goods  manufacturers,  silk 
manufacturers,  or  rayon  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  who  have  been 
operating  as  of  August  15  un¬ 
der  a  code  of  fair  competition 
for  such  industries. 


VELVET  INDUSTRY 

Approved  December  30 
Effective  January  8 

Expires  (unless  further  ex¬ 
tended)  July  8,  1934. 

Covers:  The  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  velvet  by  employers 
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Velvet  InAistry 
— Continued 

operating  velvet  looms,  excluding 
such  processes  as  are  covered  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Rayon  and  Silk 
Dyeing  and  Printing  Industry  Code. 

Terms:  Selling  terms  shall  not 
exceed  net  seventy  days,  2  per  cent 
15  days,  and  no  unearned  discounts 
shall  be  allowed. 

Contracts:  All  members  of  the 
industry  shall  require  that  contracts 
be  confirmed  in  writing,  except  for 
orders  of  ten  pieces  or  less,  in¬ 
volving  a  delivery  of  merchandise 
for  which  date  of  delivery  is  less 
than  three  days  and  except  for  out- 
of-town  orders  for  immediate  de¬ 
livery  where  the  purchaser  by  wire 
or  letter  agrees  to  conform  to  uni¬ 
form  Velvet  Industry  contracts.  If 
and  when  the  Code  Authority  shall 
prescribe  a  uniform  form  of  con¬ 
tract  approved  by  the  Administra¬ 
tor,  all  sales  conform  thereto. 

Unfair  Discrimination:  Each 
seller  shall  afford  equal  terms, 
prices,  and  advantages  to  all  buyers 
similarly  situated,  and  shall  permit 
no  unfair  discrimination  to  be  made 
in  merchandising  terms,  prices,  or 
practices. 

Consigmnent  selling  is  prohibited. 

Rebates:  Neither  purchasers  nor 
prospective  purchasers,  directly  or 
through  their  employees,  shall  be 
allowed  any  commissions,  bonuses, 
rebates,  deductions,  allowances,  (ex¬ 
cept  for  damaged  goods),  subsidies, 
or  privileges  of  any  kind,  whether 
in  the  form  of  money,  services,  or 
otherwise,  excepting  insofar  as  the 
operation  of  any  part  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  code  may  be  suspended 
by  the  Code  Authority.  This  shall 
not  be  construed  to  prohibit  free 
and  general  distribution  of  articles 
commonly  used  for  advertising. 

Design :  No  original  design,  woven 
or  printed,  created  in  the  United 
States,  may  be  copied  or  reproduced 
in  a  form  which  is  sufficiently  like 
the  original  design  to  be  mistaken 
for  it,  except  with  the  written  con¬ 
sent  of  the  producer,  provided  such 
original  design  shall  have  been  pre¬ 
viously  registered  in  the  U.  S.  Pat¬ 
ent  Office  or  any  other  office  or 
bureau  approved  by  the  Code  Au¬ 
thority  and  the  Administrator. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  The  code 
also  contains  provisions  in  effect  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Model  Code 
prohibiting  False  Marking  or 
Branding,  and  Commercial  Bribery. 


THERE  ARE  STATLER  HOTELS  IN 
Boston  •  Buffalo  •  (3Uvelan^  •  CDelroil  •  Si.  £ouis 

Hotel  Pennsylvania  is  the  Statler  in  New  York 


WAX  PAPER  INDUSTRY 

Approved  December  18 
Effective  January  1 

C others:  Coating  and/or  impreg¬ 
nating  paper  (but  not  paperlward) 
with  paraffin  or  mineral  oil,  but  ex¬ 
cluding  the  processing  of  paper  for 
use  as  fruit  wrappers  and  the  pro¬ 
cessing  of  oiled-shredded  paper  for 
fruit  packing. 

Terms:  Not  mentioned  (but  see 
price  publication  provision  below) 

Price  Publication :  Each  member 
of  the  industry  shall  file  complete 
schedules  of  prices,  including  dis¬ 


counts  and  allowances,  with  the 
Code  Authority.  No  prices  may  be 
set  below  cost  of  production,  or  be¬ 
low  the  lowest  price  scheduled  by 
any  other  meml)er  of  the  industry. 
Except  in  fulfillment  of  lx)na  fide 
contracts  existing  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  Code,  no  member  shall 
sell  for  domestic  consumption  on 
more  favorable  terms  or  at  prices 
lower  than  stated  in  his  filed  price 
schedules. 

Fair  Practices:  The  Code  Au¬ 
thority  may  from  time  to  time  pres¬ 
ent  to  the  Administrator  recommen¬ 
dations  based  on  conditions  in  the 
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Wax  Paper  Industry 
— Continued 

Industry  for  the  establishment  of 
rules  of  fair  trade  practice  and  for 
the  codification  of  its  trade  customs. 
Such  recommendations,  when  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Administrator,  shall 
have  the  same  force  and  effect  as 
the  provisions  of  the  code  itself. 

RUBBER  MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY 

Approved  December  15 
Effective  December  25 
Terminates  June  16,  1935 
Covers:  The  manufacture  for 
sale  of  any  rubber  products  or  prod¬ 
ucts,  expressly  excluding,  however, 
all  solid  and  pneumatic  tires  and 
pneumatic  tubes,  and  tire  accessor¬ 
ies,  and/or  tire  repair  materials,  to¬ 
gether  with  such  other  rubber  prod¬ 
ucts  as  may  be  specificaly  covered 
by  another  duly  approved  Code  of 
Fair  Competition.  This  code  cov¬ 
ers  the  following  divisions  of  the 

Rubber  Industry 

Automobile  Fabrics,  Proof¬ 
ing  and  Backing,  Rubber  Floor¬ 
ing,  Rubber  Footwear,  Hard 
Rublier,  Heel  and  Sole,  Me¬ 
chanical  Rubber  Goods,  Sponge 
Rubber,  Rubber  Sundries,  Rain¬ 
wear. 

Supplementary  provisions  for  each 
of  the  above-named  divisions  were 
approved  together  with  the  general 
code  for  this  industry.  In  each  di¬ 
vision,  a  Divisional  Code  Authority 
's  established  which  has  the  power, 
among  others,  of  making  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  Administrator, 
through  the  industry’s  Code  Au¬ 
thority,  as  to  trade  practice  provis¬ 
ions.  Summaries  of  the  divisional 
codes  are  given  below. 

Trade  Practices:  The  code  for 
the  industry  as  a  whole  contains 
clauses  in  effect  the  same  as  those 
of  the  Model  Code,  prohibiting  all 
of  the  practices  listed  therein. 
Imitation  of  a  competitor’s  trade 
mark  is  prohibited. 

Automobile  Fabrics,  Proofing,  and 
Backing  Division 

Covers:  The  manufacture  for 
sale  of  automobile  fabrics  (all  rub¬ 
berized  fabrics  which  are  generally 
used  for  automobile  top  coverings 
and/or  side  curtains  and/or  access¬ 
ories)  and  proofing  and  backing 
(materials  which  have  been  coated, 
backed,  impregnated  and/or  com¬ 
bined  with  nibber  in  any  form,  or 
gutta  percha,  such  materials  being 
in  sheets  and  rolls;  also  materials 


Rubber  Manufacturing  Industry 
— Continued 

which  have  been  coated,  backed,  or 
combined  with  paste  or  glue  by 
members  of  the  industry  engaged 
principally  in  proofing  and  backing 
materials  with  rubber  and  gutta 
percha).  Among  the  materials  cov¬ 
ered  by  this  code  are  leatherette, 
flocked  suede,  trench,  jersey,  and 
other  garment  fabrics,  hospital 
sheeting,  shower-bath  curtain  ma¬ 
terials,  quarter  lining  and  other  shoe 
fabrics,  corset  fabric,  weather  strip¬ 
ping,  sanitary  specialties  fabrics, 
cover  cloths,  novelty,  luggage,  and 
upholstery  fabrics. 

Terms  for  Automobile  Fab¬ 
rics — 2  per  cent  cash  discount,  15th 
proximo,  net  25th  proximo,  except 
that  30  days  extra  is  permitted  on 
shipments  from  points  east  of  the 
Mississippi  to  California,  Oregon 
and  Washington.  Prepayment  or 
allowance  of  freight  is  allowed  only 
on  shipments  of  100  pounds  or  over. 
Post-dating  is  not  permitted,  except 
that  shipments  made  on  or  after  the 
25th  may  be  billed  as  of  the  first  of 
the  following  month.  No  material 
sold  shall  he  invoiced  to  any  other 
than  the  customer  who  placed  the 
order. 

Terms  for  Proofing:  2/30,  net 
/35 ;  interest  at  legal  rate  to  be 
charged  after  the  35th  day.  No 
post-dating. 

Terms  for  Backing:  2%,  15th 
proximo,  net  30th  proximo.  Bona 
fide  jobbers  or  distributors  may  be 
extended  terms  of  7%,  15  proximo, 
net  30th  proximo.  No  post-dating, 
except  that  shipments  made  on  or 
after  the  25th  may  be  billed  as  of 
the  first  of  the  following  month. 
No  prepayment  or  allowance  of 
freight  shall  be  made  except  on 
shipments  of  100  pounds  or  over. 

Blanket  Commitments  for  the 
sale  of  products  are  prohibited  in 
this  industry. 

Standards :  Standard  specifica¬ 

tions  and  inspection  rules  for  auto¬ 
topping  fabrics  are  to  be  adopted 
from  time  to  time,  subject  to  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Administrator.  No 
member  shall  extend  any  guaranty 
or  warranty  with  any  auto-topping 
fabrics  other  than  the  standard 
guaranty  of  the  Rubber  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association. 

Taxes:  All  contracts  or  orders 
shall  contain  a  statement  that  prices 
on  all  orders  shall  include  Federal 
or  State  taxes  payable  by  members 
of  the  Divisional  and  all  other  in¬ 
creased  costs  incurred  as  a  direct 


Rubber  Manufacturing  Industry 
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result  of  the  operation  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Recovery  Act.  Contracts  shall 
provide  that  prices  shall  be  subject 
to  increase  without  notice,  but  such 
amount  as  may  be  necessary  to  com¬ 
pensate  a  member  for  the  increased 
cost  incurred  as  a  direct  result  of 
any  State  or  Federal  legislation  en¬ 
acted  after  the  date  of  acceptance 
of  any  order  and  before  shipment 
thereof  is  made. 

Invoicing:  No  member  of  the 
Division  shall  either  post-date  or 
pre-date  invoices  for  his  product  for 
the  purpose  of  achieving  an  unfair 
competitive  advantage. 

Rubber  Flooring  Division 
Covers:  The  manufacture  for 
sale  of  rubber  tile  flooring,  sheet 
rubber  flooring,  wainscoting,  inter¬ 
locking  tile,  and  other  flooring  ac¬ 
cessories  of  which  the  chief  com¬ 
ponent  part  is  rubber,  exclusive  of 
mats  and  matting. 

Note ;  The  provisions  of  this 
divisional  code  are  not  sum¬ 
marized  here,  as  they  do  not 
appear  to  be  of  sufficiently  gen¬ 
eral  interest  to  our  members. 
The  full  text  of  the  code  itself 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Sup¬ 
erintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  or  from 
nearest  local  office  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce. 

Rubber  Footwear  Division 
Covers:  The  manufacture  for 
sale  or  wholesale  sale  by  manufac¬ 
turers,  or  any  subsidiary  or  affiliate 
of  the  same,  of  all  types  of  so- 
called  “Waterproof  and  Canvas 
Rubber-Soled  Footwear.’’ 

Terms:  Not  mentioned  in  this 
Code  (but  see  Price  Publication, 
below) 

Standards:  Standard  specifica¬ 
tions  for  products  are  to  be  set  up 
from  time  to  time.  No  member  of 
the  division  shall  make  footwear  of 
lower  quality  than  the  lowest  de¬ 
fined  in  the  Standard  Product  Speci¬ 
fications.  (Exceptions  may  be  made 
in  cases  of  unjust  hardship) 

Price  Publication :  Members  of 
the  division  shall  file  with  their 
Association  a  complete  schedule  of 
present  prices,  discounts,  and  terms 
of  sale,  to  be  revised  annually 
(February  1,  for  waterproof  goods; 
September  1  for  canvas  goods).  No 
member  of  the  division  shall  sell 
products  at  prices  lower  or  on  terms 
more  favorable  than  the  prices  and 
terms  on  his  current  list. 

{Continued  on  page  164) 
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A  Survey  of  Pattern  Departments 

(Continued  from  page  153) 
chandising  the  department  more  difficult,  particularly  if 
general  conditions  change  during  the  term.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  great  majority  of  contracts  reported  make  no 
reference  to  a  manufacturers’  sales  tax,  and  if  such  a 
tax  were  put  into  effect,  the  pattern  companies  might 
absorb  it  themselves  or  pass  it  on  to  the  retailer,  as 
they  may  choose. 

If  a  long-term  agreement  is  entered  into,  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  store  endeavor  to  have  answers  to  the 
following  questions  embodied  in  the  contract  itself : 

1.  If  a  minimum  stock  figure  is  agreed  upon, 
what  may  be  done  if  this  stock  proves  too 
heavy  ? 

2.  If  the  store  has  a  monthly  standing  order, 
what  will  be  done  to  reduce  the  intlow  of 
new  stock  or  to  relieve  the  store  of  some 
of  the  stock  already  on  hand,  if  the  retail¬ 
er’s  stock  grows  too  heavy? 

3.  What  will  the  company  do  about  styles  that 
are  unsuited  to  the  store’s  clientele  so  that 
it  will  not  be  necessary  for  the  store  to 
retain  them  until  they  are  discarded  by  the 
company  ? 

No  matter  how  long  or  short  the  duration  of  the 
agreement,  it  is  recommended  that  provision  be  made 
as  to  what  disposition  will  be  made  of  the  retailer’s 
stock  at  the  termination  or  expiration  of  the  contract; 
it  is  also  important  to  decide  what  will  be  done  in  the 
event  that  the  store  goes  out  of  business  before  the 
expiration  of  the  contract,  and  what  will  be  done  if  the 
store  wishes  to  discontinue  its  pattern  and  piece  goods 
department.  Members  may  submit  their  contracts  to  the 
Merchandising  Division  for  review  at  any  time.  There 
is,  of  course,  no  charge  for  the  service. 
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For  the  report  on  the  N.  R.  A.  Contest  included  in 
the  article  on  “Can  Your  Salespeople  Justify  Increased 
Prices?’’  which  appeared  in  the  December  Bulletin, 
the  Personnel  Group  gladly  acknowledges  its  indebted¬ 
ness  to  Gimbel’s  (New  York)  Training  Department 
and  to  Messrs.  Samuel  and  Harry  Morrison  who  coop¬ 
erated  in  the  project. 


Openings  Wanted 

BUYER-MERCHANDISE  MANAGER 
Open  for  position  as  buyer  or  merchandise  manager  in 
medium  siz^  store.  Young  college  woman  with  twelve  years 
experience  in  retail  accounting,  budgeting,  advertising,  buying 
and  merchandising.  Spent  last  six  years  in  New  York  markets 
weekly.  Specialist  in  dresses  and  sportswear.  A- 1-34. 

EXECUTIVE 

Department  store  executive  with  unusual  background  of 
manufacturing  experience,  now  handling  workrooms,  storages, 
telephone  operations  and  other  cost  departments,  desires  larger 
field.  In  present  connection  savings  of  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars  have  been  demonstrated.  A-2-34. 

BUYER 

Experienced  in  buying  china  and  glass,  art  wares,  novelties, 
antique  furniture  and  art  objects,  extensive  knowledge  of 
European  and  American  mrakets.  Has  gathered,  arranged  and 
managed  merchandise  exhibitions ;  trained  salespeople  in  mer¬ 
chandise  information  and  selling.  A-3-34. 

BUYER  READY-TO-WEAR 
Woman  with  9  years  successful  experience  buying  Junior 
wear,  sports  wear,  coats,  suits  and  furs.  Excellent  references. 
A-4-34. 


Where  quality  counts 
you’ll  find— 


HANDELOKS! 

•  WRAP  merchandise  in  old  newspapers?  You 
wouldn’t  think  of  it!  Bundle  up  parcels  a  la 
butcher  shop?  Out  of  the  questiou ! 

Whether  you  realize  it  or  not,  you  are  con* 
cerned  with  how  your  packages  look.  It’s  vitally 
important  to  sound  merchandising. 

Which  doesn’t  mean  that  Handeloks  are  expen¬ 
sive.  Far  from  it.  Chances  are  that  in  many 
departments  in  your  own  store  Handeloks  would 
do  a  better  job  of  wrapping — be  more  attractive 
in  appearance,  save  considerable  time,  materially 
increase  take-withs — and  still  not  add  to  your  pres¬ 
ent  costs!  We’ve  proved  it  time  and  time  again. 

While  in  New  York  at  the  NRDGA  Convention 
walk  along  Fifth  Avenue.  Notice  that  where  quality 
counts  you’ll  find  Handelok  Carry  Bags!  Stop 
in  at  Booth  22  or  write  us  for  full  information. 

Wolf  Brothers 

332  North  12th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

HEBCHANDISE  BAGS  AND  ENVELOPES 
FOR  ALL  DEPARTMENT  STORE  NEEDS 
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Summary  of  Approved 
Manufacturer's  Codes 

{Continued  from  page  162) 

Rubber  Manufacturing  Industry 
— Continued 

Advance  Orders:  No  order  shall 
be  taken  which  guarantees  prices 
beyond  the  expiration  of  the  “con¬ 
sumer”  season  tor  the  class  of  goods 
specified.  (For  waterproof  goods, 
September  1  to  F'ehruary  1.  For 
Canvas  goods,  March  1  to  Septem¬ 
ber  1)  Whenever  a  member  of  the 
division  files  new  prices  during  the 
“consumer”  season,  all  shipments 
shall  be  at  the  new  prices,  except 
that  shipments  of  order  on  hand  can 
be  completed  within  30  days  after  the 
effective  date  of  such  price  change, 
may  he  filled  at  old  prices  provided 
that  such  30-day  period  does  not 
extend  beyond  the  expiration  of  the 
“consumer”  season.  Whenever  a 
member  files  new  prices  during  the 
“advance  order”  season  (Water¬ 
proof — February  1  to  September  1. 
Canvas — September  1  to  March  1), 
all  shipments  after  the  effective  date 
of  such  price  changes  must  be  at 
new  prices,  except  orders  on  hand, 
shipment  of  which  can  be  completed 
within  30  days  after  the  expiration 
of  said  “advance  order”  season. 

Consignment  ■.  No  member  of  the 
division  shall  ship  any  merchandise 
under  any  conditions  on  consign¬ 
ment. 

Seconds:  No  member  of  the  divi¬ 
sion  shall  sell  or  offer  for  sale  any 
Firsts  as  Seconds,  or  obsolete  mer¬ 
chandise  except  in  accordance  with 
methods  to  he  recommended  by  the 
division’s  Marketing  Committee. 

Orders:  No  member  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion  shall  accept  any  order  other 
than  a  detailed  order  with  sjiecified 
shipping  date,  prices,  terms,  and  dis¬ 
counts. 

Premiums:  No  member  of  the 
division  shall  offer  or  give  so-called 
premiums  with  his  merchandise. 

Classification  of  Buyers:  Buyers 
are  classified  as  jobliers,  mail-order 
house,  chain  stores,  department 
stores,  cooperative  buying  associ¬ 
ations,  group  buyers,  industrials, 
government,  retailer,  agencies.  If 
the  definitions  adopted  should  work 
hardship  upon  a  memlier  of  custo¬ 
mer,  appeal  for  reclassification  may 
be  made  to  the  Divisional  Code  Au¬ 
thority. 

Hard  Rubber  Division 

Covers:  The  manufacture  for 
sale  of  any  type  of  hard  rubber  pro¬ 
ducts. 

The  Bulletin 


Rubber  Manufacturing  Industry 
— Continued 

Terms:  Regular  terms  of  pay¬ 
ment  for  special  items  shall  he  a 
maximum  cash  discount  of  2%  ten 
days,  net  30  days.  Where  a  mem¬ 
ber  is  regularly  supplying  a  custo¬ 
mer,  the  2%  discount  may  be  ex¬ 
tended  up  to  the  25th  proximo. 

Price  Publication  :  Products  shall 
he  divided  into  standard  lines  and 
special  items.  Price  lists  covering 
standard  lines  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Divisional  Authority.  No  member 
shall  sell  any  standard-line  product 
at  a  price  lower  or  at  discounts 
greater  or  on  terms  more  favorable 
than  those  stated  in  his  current  price 
list. 

Shipment:  Terms  of  shipment 
shall  be  f.  o.  h.  {xiint  of  manufac¬ 
ture,  except,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
seller,  transportation  charges  on 
shipments  ot  100  pounds  or  over 
may  be  allowed. 

Orders  shall  specify  a  definite 
quantity.  No  contracts  shall  be 
made  guaranteeing  prices  for  a 
longer  period  than  six  months  from 
date  ot  order.  Contracts  which  of 
necessity  must  be  spread  over  a 
longer  period  of  time  shall  specify 
“price  of  any  undelivered  portion 
of  this  contract  six  months  from  the 
date  of  this  contract  is  subject  to 
change  with  reference  to  the  then- 
prevailing  market  price.” 

Taxes:  All  quotations  and  order 
acknowledgements  shall  specify  that 
the  prices  do  not  include  sales  taxes 
and  shall  be  subject  to  increase  to 
cover  any  taxes  or  any  other  in¬ 
creased  costs  directly  due  to  present 
or  future  Federal  or  State  legisla¬ 
tion. 

Consignment :  No  member  of  the 
Division  shall  sell  on  consignment. 

Contracts:  for  furnishing  any  of 
the  products  of  this  division  shall 
not  lie  made  contingent  upon  the 
sale  or  purchase  of  any  other  thing, 
or  the  performance  of  any  other 
service. 

Samples :  No  member  of  the  divi¬ 
sion  shall  furnish  without  charge 
charge  samples  of  products  in  excess 
of  what  are  actually  required  rea¬ 
sonably  to  serve  the  intended  pur¬ 
pose. 

Standard  Guaranty :  No  guaranty 
or  warranty  shall  lie  made  in  con¬ 
nection  with  any  product  so’d  other 
than  the  standard  guaranty  of  the 
Association. 

Heel  and  Sole  Division 

Covers :  The  manufacture  for 
sale  of  rubber  heels,  soles  sheets, 
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Rubber  Manufacturing  Industry 
— Continued 

strips,  taps,  sport  soles,  sport  heels, 
stick-on  soles  and  heels,  and  rubber 
heel  and  sole  cement. 

Terms:  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
code,  (hut  see  Price  Publication  be¬ 
low) 

Price  Publication :  Members  of 
the  division  are  to  publish  and  file 
with  the  Divisional  Authority  sche¬ 
dules  of  their  prices  and  terms  of 
sale;  thereafter  no  member  of  the 
division  shall  sell  any  standard  pro¬ 
duct  at  prices  lower  or  on  terms 
more  favorable  than  in  his  current 
filed  lists. 

Invoicing :  All  shipments  of  goods 
shall  be  made  and  invoices  rendered 
at  prices  and  terms  as  shown  on 
the  member’s  schedule  of  prices  in 
effect  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  such 
invoices  shall  show  accurately  quan¬ 
tities,  grades,  types,  sizes,  colors, 
gauges,  and  other  features  exactly 
m  accordance  with  the  shipment 
made. 

Secret  Rebates:  No  member  of 
the  division  shall  offer  or  give  any 
special  terms,  prices,  consigfinment, 
allowances,  secret  rebates,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  or  any  con¬ 
cessions  of  any  kind  or  description 
not  shown  on  the  members  pub¬ 
lished  schedule  of  prices. 

Commercial  Bribery:  No  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  division,  for  itself  or 
through  its  salesmen  or  other  em¬ 
ployees,  shall  engage  in  lavish  en¬ 
tertainment  of  customers  or  their 
employees,  or  permit  bribes  of  any 
sold  by  the  member,  or  engage  in 
gambling  or  bets  of  any  nature  with 
the  intention  of  losing,  or  make 
loans  to  customers  or  their  em¬ 
ployees,  or  subnormally  price  any 
other  product  manufactured  and/or 
sold  by  themember,  or  engage  in 
any  other  act  or  practice  commonly 
known  as  “commercial  bribery”  for 
the  purpose  of  selling  merchandise 
or  to  lower  its  cost  to  the  purchaser. 

Shipment:  Terms  of  shipment 
shall  be  f.  o.b.  point  of  shipment, 
except  at  the  discretion  of  the  seller, 
transportation  charges  of  100 
pounds  or  over  may  be  allowed.  In 
the  event  that  the  means  of  trans- 
jxirtation  employed  results  in  a  cost 
in  excess  of  the  published  freight 
rates  form  point  of  origin  to  des¬ 
tination,  then  the  transportation  al- 
alowance  shall  not  exceed  the  pub¬ 
lished  freight  rate  applicable  to  the 
tonnage  involved  in  the  shipment. 

Classification  of  Buyers 

Buyers  are  classified  as  follows: 
A.  Shoe  manufacturers  including 
wood-heel  manufacturers 

Association 
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IBM 

Greets  you  at  the  convention 

with  the  methods  and  machines 

for  1934 


The  Elertromatic  Typewriter 


The  International  Card  Operated 
Sorting  Machine 


The  Alphabetic  Accounting  Machine 


Maximum  speed,  accuracy  and  accounting  econ¬ 
omy  are  Ijeing  demonstrated  this  year  by  IBM 
at  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Convention. 

You  will  he  amazed  at  the  rapidity  and  scien¬ 
tific  certainty  of  the  International  Electric 
Accounting  Method,  and  the  many  uses  to  which 
the  punched  tabulating  card  can  now  be  applied. 
The  new  Alphabetic  Accounting  Machine  will 
produce  a  complete,  printed  statement  in  a  matter 
of  seconds! 

The  demonstration  of  the  new  Electromatic 
Tyi)ewriter  is  also  of  outstanding  interest.  This 
is  a  new  devefijpment  in  the  writing  machine 
field.  It  is  built  throughout  for  power  operation. 
Every  mechanical  movement  is  power  operated 
from  the  keyboard.  It  makes  possible  50% 
greater  typing  production. 

A  dramatic  demonstration  is  that  of  the  ’ 

new  International  Radiotype.  This  machine  ^ 

ai)plies  the  lightning  speed  of  radio  waves 


to  the  operation  of  the  Electromatic  Typewriter. 
Rejwrts,  orders,  rhessages  of  all  kinds  are  typed 
on  a  standard  keyboard  and  simultaneously  re¬ 
produced  at  any  points  in  the  system. 

The  IBM  Exhibit  also  features  the  latest 
International  Self -regulating  Electric  Time  Re¬ 
cording  and  Indicating  devices.  During  the  entire 
convention,  addresses  and  speeches  will  be  ampli¬ 
fied  by  the  International  Sound  Amplifying 
System. 

The  line  of  International  Mailing  Scales  and 
Yardage  Scales  is  another  interesting  feature 
of  the  IBM  Exhibit.  The  famous  line  of  Dayton 
Moneyweight  Computing  Scales  for  departments 
handling  bulk  merchandise  are  also  demonstrated. 

International  Business  Machines  are  saving 
minutes,  money  and  material  for  hundreds 
f  of  thousands  of  businesses  in  seventy-nine 

f  different  countries.  Let  us  show  how  they 
"  can  benefit  you. 


liNTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES  CORPORATION! 


270  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Offices  in  all  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 
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Rubber  Manufacturing  Industry 
— Continued 

B.  Wholesale  merchants  including 
leather  and  findings  distributors 
jobbers,  wholesale  hardware, 
harness,  grocery,  novelty,  and 
general  merchandise 

C.  Mail  order  and/or  chain  store 
retail  merchants,  excluding 
those  engaged  in  the  business 
of  alteration  and/or  repair  of 
footwear 

D.  Manufacturers’  distributors  or 
sales  agents 

E.  Shoe  repair  shops,  individual 
and  multiple. 

Where  such  definitions  work  hard¬ 
ship  on  any  member  of  the  industry 
or  customer,  appeal  for  reclassifi¬ 
cation  may  be  made  by  the  member 
or  customer  to  the  Divisional  Au¬ 
thority. 

Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 
Division 

Covers:  The  manufacture  for 
sale  of  all  types  of  belting  other 
than  leather  and  balata,  hose  of  all 
types,  rubber  cord  and  thread;  jar 
rings,  rubber  friction  tape,  rubber 
splicing  compound,  rubber  mats  and 
matting,  rubber  tubing;  all  types  of 
mechanical  rubber  molded  and  lathe- 
cut  and  extruded  goods,  rubber 
packing  of  all  types ;  rubber-covered 
rollers  and  rubber  rolls,  and  such 
other  articles  as  are  generally  con¬ 
sidered  as  mechanical  rubber  goods. 

Terms:  are  not  mentioned,  but 
see  Price  Publication  below 

Price  Publication :  Elach  member 
of  the  division  shall  establish  a  price 
schedule  for  standard  goods.  No 
member  of  the  division  shall  offer 
or  give  any  discounts  other  than 
those  specified  in  such  price  sche¬ 
dules.  After  January  1,  no  rebates 
or  bonuses  shall  be  given.  Permis¬ 
sion  of  the  Divisional  Authority 
shall  be  required  for  the  sale  of 
overstock  or  obsolete  material  below 
cost.  On  goods  made  to  specifica¬ 
tions  of  customers,  the  minimum 
selling  price  shall  be  the  cost  of  the 
most  efficient  member  of  the  divi¬ 
sion — that  is,  the  representative 
member  whose  cost  is  lowest. 

Uniform  Terms  of  Sale:  shall  be 
established  by  the  Divisional  Au¬ 
thority,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Administrator,  which  may  in¬ 
clude  freight  paid  or  allowed  to  cus¬ 
tomer.  In  no  case  shall  the  freight 
allowed  by  any  member  to  any  cus¬ 
tomer  be  more  than  the  published 
freight  rate  by  the  route  used  from 
the  member’s  factory  to  the  destina¬ 
tion. 


Rubber  Manufacturing  Industry 
— Continued 

No  Guaranty  or  warranty  shall 
be  made  in  connection  with  any  pro¬ 
duct  sold,  other  than  the  standard 
guaranty  of  the  Association. 

Guaranty  Against  Price  Decline 
on  contracts  or  orders  is  prohibited. 
Exceptions  may  be  made  by  the 
Divisional  Authority,  subject  to  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Administrator,  for  un¬ 
shipped  portions  of  contracts  or 
orders  covering  items  of  seasonal 
character. 

Contracts:  No  member  of  the 
division  shall  enter  into  any  con¬ 
tract  for  furnisliing  any  of  his  pro¬ 
ducts  contingent  upon  the  sale  or 
purchase  of  any  other  thing,  the 
performance  of  any  other  service, 
or  any  other  contingency  not  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  contract  or  complying 
with  this  Code. 

Samples  may  not  be  furnished 
without  charge  in  excess  of  what 
are  actually  required  reasonably  to 
serve  the  intended  purpose. 

Missionary  Sales  Help ;  No  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Division  sh^l  permit  or 
extend  exclusive  missionary  sales 
help  to  any  one  distributor  of  its 
products  for  a  period  in  excess  of 
yO  days  in  any  one  year. 

Invoicing:  No  member  of  the 
Division  shall  either  post-date  or 
pre-date  any  invoice  for  his  product 
for  the  purpose  of  achieving  an  un¬ 
fair  competitive  advantage. 

Classification  of  Buyers:  Buyers 
are  classified  as  jobbers  and  mill 
supply  houses,  distributors,  dealers, 
mail  order  and  chain  stores,  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  syndicate  buyers,  equip¬ 
ment  manufacturers,  industrials, 
government,  consumers.  Where 
such  definitions  work  hardship  on 
any  member  of  the  industry  or  cus¬ 
tomer,  appeal  for  reclassification 
may  be  made  by  the  member  or 
customer  to  the  Divisional  Au¬ 
thority. 

Sponge  Rubber  Division 

Covers:  The  manufacture  for 
sale  of  any  type  of  sponge  rubber 
products. 

Terms:  The  maximum  cash  dis¬ 
count  is  2/10  net  30,  except  that 
where  a  member  of  the  division  is 
regularly  supplying  a  customer  the 
2%  discount  may  be  extended  up 
to  the  25th  proximo.  Freight  may 
be  paid  or  allowed  to  a  customer, 
but  in  no  case  shall  the  freight  al¬ 
lowed  by  any  member  of  the  division 
exceed  the  published  freight  rate 
via  the  route  used  from  the  mem¬ 
ber’s  factory  to  destination. 


Rubber  Manufacturing  Industry 
— Continued 

Taxes:  All  quotations  and  order 
acknowledgements  shall  specify  that 
the  prices  do  not  include  sales  taxes 
and  shall  be  subject  to  increase  to 
cover  any  taxes  or  any  other  in¬ 
creased  costs  directly  due  to  the  en¬ 
actment  of  present  or  future  legis¬ 
lation,  either  Federal  or  State. 

Invoicing :  Post-dating  or  pre¬ 
dating  invoices  for  the  purpose  of 
achieving  an  unfair  competitive  ad¬ 
vantage  are  prohibited. 

“Seconds” :  No  member  of  the 
division  shall  dispose  of  any 
“seconds”  or  obsolete  merchandise 
without  first  reporting  to  the  Divi¬ 
sional  Authority. 

Standard  Guaranty :  No  guaranty 
or  warranty  shall  be  made  in  con¬ 
nection  with  any  products  sold  other 
than  the  standard  guaranty  of  the 
Association. 

Consignment :  No  member  of  the 
division  shall  ship  any  merchandise 
under  any  conditions  on  consign¬ 
ment  to  any  classification  of  account. 

Samples:  No  member  of  the  divi¬ 
sion  shall  furnish  without  charge 
samples  of  products  in  excess  of 
what  are  actually  required  reason¬ 
ably  to  serve  the  intended  purpose. 

Contracts:  No  member  of  the 
division  shall  enter  into  any  contract 
for  furnishing  any  of  his  products 
contingent  upon  the  sale  or  purchase 
of  any  other  thing,  the  performance 
of  any  other  service,  or  any  other 
contingency  not  appearing  in  the 
contract  or  complying  with  the  code. 

Advertising  Allowances  are  pro¬ 
hibited. 

Rubber  Sundries  Division 

Covers:  The  manufacture  for 
sale  of  rubber  sundries,  including 
druggists’,  hospital  and  medical 
rubber  goods  except  hospital  sheet¬ 
ing,  stationer’s  rubber  goods,  rub¬ 
ber  bathing  apparel,  rubber  gloves, 
and  other  miscellaneous  articles 
made  of  rubber,  except  as  may  be 
specifically  covered  by  another  duly 
approved  Code  of  Fair  Competition. 

Terms:  Maximum  cash  discount 
2%,  10th  proximo,  except  west  of 
Denver,  Colo.,  where  terms  may  be 
2%,  lOth,  second  proximo,  to  ac¬ 
counts  to  which  shipments  shall  be 
made  for  shipping  points  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  Provided,  how¬ 
ever,  that  seasonal  items  may  be 
sold  on  longer  terms  when  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  Divisional  Authority. 

Price  Publication:  Members  of 
the  Stationers’  Rubber  Goods  Sub¬ 
division  of  the  division  shall  pub- 
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\  \  CONVENIENT  TO  ALL 
BUSINESS  ACTIVITY 

1  block  from  Times  Square.  3  blocks  to  Fifth 
Avenue.  8  minutes  to  Wall  Street.  Under¬ 
ground  passageway  to  all  subway  lines. 


^\WO  \  \  THREE  FINE  RESTAURANTS 
—  TO  CHOOSE  FROM 

The  coffee  room  for  very  quick  service,  the 
tavern  grill  for  atmosphere,  and  the  main 
restaurant  for  dining  and  dancing. 


SIXTY-NINE  FINE  THEATRES  \  ^ 

WITHIN  SIX  BLOCKS 

You  can  avoid  traffic  congestion  and  save 
taxi  fare  by  walking  to  any  of  these  theatres. 
4  short  blocks, to  Madison  Square  Garden. 


HIGH  ABOVE  THE  NOISY 
CLATTER  OF  THE  STREET 

Our  32  stories  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine  as¬ 
sure  you  quiet  rest.  1400  large  rooms— each 
with  bath  (tub  and  shower)  servidor  and  radio. 


SINGLE  .  .  .from  *2.50  double  . .  .from  *3.50 
Breakfast /row  30c  Luncheon/roOT65c  Dinner /rom  85c 

t  g  Send  for  booklet  C 


JOHN  T.  WEST 
fAmmmftr  I 


44TH  TO  45TH  STS.  AT  8TH  AVE.  -  NEW  YORK 
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Rubber  Manufacturing  Industry  Rubber  Manufacturing  Industry 
— Continued  — Continued 

lish  and  file  with  the  Association  Style  Piracy:  No  member  of  the 
complete  schedules  of  prices,  dis-  industry  shall  usurp  a  design,  style 
counts  and  terms  of  sale.  There-  or  pattern  originated  by  another 
after,  no  member  shall  sell  at  prices  member  of  the  industry  and/or  ap- 
or  discounts  lower  or  on  terms  more  propriate  them  for  his  own  or  cus- 
favorable  than  those  in  his  current  tomer’s  use  during  the  twelve 
filed  list.  months  following  its  introduction. 

Shipments:  Where  freight  may 
be  paid  or  allowed  to  customers,  in  Rainwear  Division 

no  case  shall  such  payment  or  al-  Covers:  The  manufacture  for 
lowance  exceed  the  charge  for  the  g^ie  of  garments  made  from  rub- 
tonnage  involved  at  the  published  berized  or  waterproof  fabrics,  corn- 
freight  rate  by  the  route  used  from  rnonly  called  rainwear,  excluding 
the  member’s  factory  to  destination,  oiled  cotton  garments.  (The  manu- 
Rebates,  discounts,  or  bonuses  shall  facture  of  rubberized  or  water- 
not  be  given  or  extended  to  any  proofed  fabrics  is  under  the  Auto¬ 
customer  unless  they  are  available  mobile  Fabrics  Division  of  this 
to  all  customers  of  the  same  class  code) 

on  equal  terms.  Terms  to  Retailers:  3/10,  2/70, 

Consignment:  No  merchandise  net/71.  No  postdating.  If  pay- 
shall  be  shipped  on  consignment  ments  are  not  made  on  or  before 
guaranteed  sale,  or  terms  other  than  due  date,  there  shall  be  a  charge 
those  established  in  this  code.  for  interest  at  the  legal  rate. 

Demonstrators:  No  memljer  of  NRA  Label:  The  Divisional  Au- 
the  division  shall  furnish  salesmen  thority  may,  within  60  days  after 
or  demonstrators  for  sales  work  the  approval  of  this  code,  make  rec- 
other  than  for  his  own  sales  to  his  omendations  to  the  Administrator 
own  customers.  regarding  the  use  of  any  NRA  in- 

'  Invoicing :  No  member  of  the  signia  solely  by  those  members  of 
division  shall  either  post-date  or  pre-  the  industry  who  have  assented  to 
date  invoices  for  the  purpose  of  or  are  complying  with  this  code, 
achieving  an  unfair  competive  ad-  Shipments:  No  prepayment  or 
vantage.  allowance  of  freight  shall  be  made, 

Advertising  Allowances  are  pro-  except  on  shipments  of  100  pounds 
hibited.  or  more.  No  parcel-post  or  express 
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